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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


Tus extraordinary work is now comple- 
ted; and the boldness of the enterprize, 
the indefatigable labor with which it has 
been prosecuted, and the remarkable skill 
which has been exercised in bringing it to 
this point of unquestionable success, place 
it among the most remarkable scientific 
performances of the age. We know that 
any thing may be laughed at, and that the 
world is fond of Jaughing the most at the 
gravest things; but we have no inclina- 
tion to join in ridicule of a work which ex- 
hibits so singular a combination of the 
daring and the practical—of the lofty spec- 
wlation and the profound science, both so 
characteristic of England, and so honora- 
ble to the national character. It is true 
that the chief engineer of this stupendous 
work is a Frenchman, but we see much 
less ground for national jealousy in his or- 
igin, than for national honor in his employ- 
ment. England boasts, and justly, of her 
attracting the commerce of the world; her 
still prouder boast should be, that of her 
attracting the talents of the world. A na- 
tion can give no higher evidence of its su- 
periority, than its disregard of littleness of 
all kinds. The Roman never gave a clear- 
er evidence of his being marked for the 
master of the world, than when he borrow- 
ed the arms of the conquered nations— 
when he adopted the lance of the Samnite, 
the shield of the Volscian, and the falchion 
of the Tarentine. We only wish that our 
adoptions were larger and more frequent, 
that we had the power of calling to our 
country the talents of every great sculptor, 
architect and painter of Europe, and that 
we had thus nobly monopolized Thorwald- 
sen, Canova, and the builder of the Pan- 
theon of Paris, and the still lovelier Made- 
leine. 

The Tunnel has now completely reach- 
ed acress the river, a distance of 1200 feet, 
and the projector and engineer had the 
gratification, a short time since, of being 
the first who walked from bank to bank, 
to the shaft on the London side. Those 
shafts on both sides of the river, which are 
intended for foot passenger, are really 
grand things. They are a succession of 
staircases going round a yast circular ex- 





cavation, between seventy and eighty feet 
deep, and when they shall all be lighted 
with gas, will be among the most extraor- 
dinary parts of the whole structure. Even 
now they strongly realize the poetic con- 
ception of the descent into the caverns of 
the Egyptian mysteries ; and the view of 
the interior, nearly a quarter of a mile in 
extent, lighted with a jong succession of 
melancholy flames, would probably have 
suggested to the Greek the image of an en- 
trance into Tartarus. But in our day, the 
sublime is well exchanged for the practi- 
cal, and this vast and formidable looking 
cavern will be stripped of its poetic asso- 
ciations by the passage of carters.and wag- 
ons, bales of goods, and herds of bullocks. 
Still it will be impossible to divest our- 
selves of the recollections really attaching 
to this work. Wevhave before us altogeth- 
era new attempt to conquer nature, a great 
experiment to make rivers passable with- 
out boat or bridge—a new and capable 
contrivance for expediting the intercourse 
of mankind. The stone bridge is at all 
times the most expensive edifi¢e in the 
world, and the bridge of boats is always 
liable to accidents, and almost certain to 
be broken up in every instance of a flood. 
Besides this, the fixed bridge blocks up 
the navigation of the river for all vessels 
beyond the size of a barge, or a small 
steam-boat. The expense of the stone 
bridge also is enormous. Waterloo Bridge 
cost upwards of a million—London Bridge 
about as mueh more—Westminister and 
Blackfriars Bridges, which were built at a 
cheaper rate, and in cheaperstimes, so con- 
stantly demand repairs that they probably 
have cost more than either of the modérn 
ones ; but the Tunnel has the advantage of 

iving a passage from side to side of the 

hames, where from the breadth of the 
river a stone bridge would have probably 
cost .nearer two millions than one, and 
where no bridge could be thrown across 
without blocking up the most important 
part of the Thames, that portion which 
may be called the great wet dock of Lon- 
don. Yet the expense of the whole has 
not amounted to more than L. 400,000; 
and even this is to be remembered as an 
expense greatly increased by the utter 
novelty of the experiment, by difficulties 
unforeseen in the commencement, by sev- 
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eral eruptiors of the river, by the dearness 
of workmen’s wages, arising from the pe- 
euliar peril and singular nature of the la- 
bor connected with am undertaking carried 
en at all bours, and wholly by artaficial 
light. All this, too, in constant hazard of 
an influx of the river, and the various dif- 
ficulties belonging to working in a mine. 
The weight of a vast body of water above, 
acting alike during summer and winter, 
which at any moment might break in, and 
against whose incursions it was as neces- 
sary to fortify the outside of the Tunnel 
as the interior, added greatly to the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking. 

Fhe original object of the Tunnel, was 
to convey cattle, passengers, and general 
traffic from the rich counties on the Kent 
side to that great mercantile region of the 
metropolis—the London and East and 
West India Docks, How far this will now 
be effected, is a question which remains to 
be decided by experience. There can be 
no doubt that if the traffic be not impeded 
by the fear of passing under the river, it 
must be immense. The convenience of 
escaping the long circuit up to London 
Bridge, which, from the various obstruc- 
tions in the streets, and the general 
difficulty ef passing through the most 
crowded portion of the qity, must now oc- 
cupy many hours, would obviously direct 
the whole current of the traffic into the 
Tunnel. Hitherto, no expedient has been 
adopted to shorten the passage of the traf- 
fic; and the contrivance by whieh 1200 
clear feetare substituted for at least three 
miles of the most encumbered thorough- 
fares imaginable, must be adopted as a 
matter of palpable advantage. Still there 
may be difficulties in the way which prac- 
tice only can exhibit.—But any fear of the 
structure itself we should regard as alto- 

ether visionary. The building of the 

unnel seems as solid as aroek. Durirg 
the whole period from its commencement, 
we have not heard a single instance of its 
giving way, vast as the pressure was from 
above, and trying as were the damps, the 
ground springs, and the extreme difficulty 
of building under water. At this moment 
the roof is as free from damp as the roof 
of St Paul’s—and unless an earthquake 
should burst it, the whole fabric seems 
much more likely to last than were it ex- 
posed to the diversities of temperature, the 
heats and frost above ground. The spe- 
cial advantage of the system of the Tun- 
nel is, that it can be adopted in any part 
of the course of a river, and even in its 
widest part, (for few European rivers ex- 
ceed the breadth of the Thames at Rother- 
hithe, unless where they spread into 
marshes or lakes,) and yet offer no imped- 
iment to the navigation. 

But we regard it as having a still higher 
character; we consider it asa noble and 
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essential adjunet to the railway system, 
and to have come exactly at the proper 
period for eompleting a system which is: 
now spreading over Europe, which is ob- 
viously meant as a great instrument of 
civilization, and whieh without it must suf- 
fer a full step at the banks of every great 
river. For we eannotlook to any resource 
in the clumsy and always insecure contri- 
vanee of a bride of boats or masonry, in- 
curring great loss of time, requiring 
change of engines and carriages, with a 
hundred other disadvantages; while, by a 
Tunnel, the whole train might sweep 
along wholly unobstructed, and be many a 
league on its eourse before a traveller could. 
have crossed by the bridge. We shall 
thus probably see the Rhine, the Danube 
and the Rhone passed below their beds, if 
the Governments of their countries shall 
have the funds or the common sense to fol- 
low up their present projects for the rail- 
roads. Our impression decidedly is, that 
the Tunnel is essential as a part of the 
railway. Eng and has a right to pride her- 
self alike on the scientific intrepidity and 
the palpable value of the undertaking to 
mankind. Brunel has been knighted on 
the completion of his work. But his per- 
severance and talent deserve a more pro- 
ductive distinction. We hope that he wilk 
give usa history of this great, new, and 
decided triumph over nature. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 


SOME LOOSE THOUGHTS 
ON HANGING. 


Tuat gentle humorist, The Standard, 
threw out a pleasant hint, some time ago, 
that it might be a source of general satis- 
faction, if eertain Irish judges, of recent 
elevation, were served as King Alfred 
served thirty-six English judges in one 
day. And how was that, reader, if thou 
knowest? Mass, he hung them up, pour 
encourager les autres. 

It is natural for a mind so constituted as 
to venerate the memory of a Norbury, to 
harbor these aspirations; forif that re- 
markable personage was a meet ornament 
of the high seat he oceupied for so many 
years in the Temple of Justice, the Judges 
to whom The Standard alludes, can scarce- 
ly be accounted worthy of any place ap- 
purtenant to the building, except the scaf- 
fold. Their ‘merit’ designates them to 
that ‘bad eminence,’ as the surest way, at 
all events, of converting them into hang- 
ing judges. 

Another reason for so disposing of the 
unconformidable functionaries, might be 
this: Unless these judges be hanged, there 
will soon be nobody else to hang. They 
may go about holding courts in Eyre; 
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ut the wholesome spectacle of a convict | interpretation of which it was susceptible. 
in air will be no more seen. The constel- | Political hanging, however, has no rela- 
dation of Jack Ketch, now dimly twinkling tion to my subject, except so far as it 
in the track of the departed 4str@a, will might be included in the playful and good- 
abandon oar hemisphere in disgust ; and natured proposition of The Standard. Let 
the art of ‘launching souls into eternity’|us therefore confine ourselves to execu- 
de lost to posterity forever. ‘The ratio ul-\tions, which used to take place in a well- 
tima legum, that perfection of the ‘perfec-/constituted and orderly state of society, 
tion of reason,’ is running fast into the | before Whigs or Radicals had a voice, one 
‘dead letter. way or the other, in the matter. In those 
The progress of degeneracy is said to be|days nobody ever spoke about hanging a 
gradual. ‘The neglected garden does not|judge. To have even mentioned King Al- 
become a wilderness at once; the tree /fred’s practical measures of Law Reform, 
does not always wither the moment it|in connexion ‘with any member of the 
‘ceases to bear its accustomed fruit; yet,|bench, would have amounted to the crime 
modern innovation bears all before it with |lese@ majestatis, and have brought an edi- 
a ruthless spring tide. It is not twenty |tor to the pillory at Jeast, if he might not 
years—no, nor anything like it—since the|be made, by a stretch of the old acts, to 
gallows groaned im all directions with ex-|‘go farther and fare worse.. Shade of Ol- 
piatory offerings to that many headed drag-|lamh Fodlah—how I should like to have 
on—the Penal Code. Not only muréer-jseen ‘the late Lord Ellenborough dealing 
ers, highwaymen, and house breakers, but/with a libel of that sort. 
sheep-stealers and common thieves; yea,| A half witted seneschal of a Manor court 
swindlers and petty-larceny rogues, defeat- tin Galway, lately provoked a loud burst of 
ed in a controversy of forty shillimgs, took |laughter by threatening to hang up some 
their turn under the fatal tree. boys for wrangling about a game of marbles 
In 1820, two servants out of place,/at the door. He fiercely brandished a 
{Christian people thought them very much |charter in the black letter, which cons 
out of place indeed,) were hanged in Dub- ferred the power of life and limb upon the 
din, for taking advantage ofa large dimner|authority which be represented ; and he 
party, to purloin the cloaks and umbrellas |swore lustily that he would assert his priv- 
out of a gentleman’s hall in Mountjoy |ilege in five minute’s time, if he could but 
Square, ot which the door had been left finda hangman. But although this may 
open, through the carelessness or conni- be excellent laughing matter now, it is not 
vance of a domestic. The ground alleged |so very long since a man was hanged in 
for this most vigorous proceeding, ‘was the Ireland for making a noise ! 
shocking prevalence of cloak-and-umbrel-| ‘The fact is authentic. ‘It was cited ata 
Ja stealing, at that period, out of gentle-|solemn meeting of the twelve Judges, last 
men’s halls. It was quite right, no doubt, winter by a member of‘the venerable Con- 
to put a stop to it; but it does not follow sederunt, who had himself been an eyewit- 
as a matter of course, that ness of what he related. 
; When Justice, with her black cap and 
peer especnaggeronieap. irr aotoecipaet funeral pall, rode the circuits, and Death 
To speak, in detail, of the hundreds of skipping nimbly im her train, 
whom the Whiteboy Act ‘thinned the land,’ ‘Blessed his maw 
‘by its comprehensive principle of construc- Destined to that hour,— 
tion, would open ‘a field of politics upon|a man was found guilty of some felony, for 
whieh it is not now advisabe to enter./which it appeared uncertain whether he 
That act only required proof of a district would be cast for death or not. The court 
being disturbed, to enlarge a common riot deferred the sentence, and ordered that he 
or assault into a felony. Such proof, too, |sheuld stand over till the end of the assizes. 
was fur the most part, established wpon|The fellow was crazed ; and being taken 
the oath of a peace-preservation Magistrate, back to prison, fell a howling, and utter- 
who enjoyed the emoluments of his office |ing various other disagreeable noises, such 
as long es the country was sworn to be in/as judges do not like to hear, and which 
‘a state of insurrection, and no longer. ‘So|(as the window of his cell and that of the 
‘Jate as 1834, i have seen the Crown Coun-|Crown Court opened upon the same plot,) 
sel on the Home circuit, when all the overt | seriously interrupted the public business. 
proofs of a criminal’s personal delinquency| The cause of this strange disturbance 
had been established, requesting a mo-|being ascertained, the judge sent a per- 
ment’s indulgence, until Major This, or emptory order to the malefactor to keep 
Chief-Constable T other, could be brought the peace, or, (as his Lordship pithily re- 
into Court, to sustain the capital count of marked) ‘it might be worse for him.’ But 
the indictment, by this report of the ‘State |the wretch, ignorantly supposing that the 
of the Country.’ law could do nothing worse in his case, re- 
Many hundreds were sacrificed, by vir-|turned an answer of defiance, and set forth 
tue of the Whiteboy Act, and the Itberal!more piercing yells than before. 
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Now what would one of our feeling Po- 
pish or Radical judges do ina like case ? 
The solemn business of the Court was at a 
stand, and it was absolutely necessary that 
silence should be restored. To remove 
the noisy culprit to a distant part of the 
prison would have abated the nuisance, 
pro hac vice ; but then some future convict 
might repeat it, and at all events, this, 
would of compromised the diguity of the 
sacred ermine. The judge, of whom it is 
our hint to speak, had mo notion of sanc- 
tioning so bad a precedent ; and therefore, 
as soon as he received the Insulting reply, 
he cried with: a loud voice, ‘Bring him up.’ 

These are thrilling words, from whatev- 
er lips they proceed, after the damnatory 
verdict of a jury ; but who, that has heard 
them once uttered by the Radamanthus in 
question, can ever dismiss from his memo- 
ry the tiger’s growl, rnd the blood-shot as- 
pect of cruelty, which filled the bystanders 
with indescribable horror, and shot a pang 
equal to the very bitterness of death, 
through the heart of the stoutest criminal? 

In five minutes after the issuing of that 
terrible mandate, the criminal stood again 
in the dock, and tecéived sentence of im- 
mediate execution. It was like the scene 
im Rokeby ;— 

Ho! Provost-Marshal ! instantly 
Lead Denzil to the gallows tree. 


Allow him not a parting word,— 
Short be the shrift, and sure the cord ! 


The court adjourned while it was done ; 
and so prompt was justice then, his Lord- 
ship resumed his seat in about half an hour 
with an unmoved countenance, and went 
on- trying men for their lives, who, if they 
were capitally convicted did not, (you may 
be sure) offend his ears ‘with exclamations 
hyperbolical.’ 

It would be rash to speculate upon the 
distinction which King Alfred might have 
deemed fit to confer upon such a Cadi as 
that: but it may be doubted that he would 
have made him an Earl. The fact itself, 
which is well authenticated, and occurred 
within the present century, is u™portant 
to be borne in mind, when there 18 @ queg- 
tion of hanging some judges, because they 
do not more nearly conform to the exam- 
ple of their predecessors. 

Net eight years ago, two insufgents 
were cupitally convicted at Marybourough 
and ordered to be taken out on the follow- 
ing morning and hanged. The morning 
came, and the judge, taking hig ».° en 
the bench, as usuat all smiles ar afar, \;. 
ty, proceeded to try other priso\¢?S, Who, 
aware of what was then going on ‘1A anoth- 
er place,’ were in no enviable state of self- 
possession to think of their defence. ‘The 
sheriff appeared in court after an hour or 
so, and his Lordship condescendea to stoop 
forward.and put some questions about ““c 
then executed criminals, and the ™4/4er 
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of their death. If, reader, you had seeis 
the unfortunate fellows in the dock, how 
their teeth chattered, and their knees 
knocked against each other, during that 
short colloquy, you would never wish to 
stand a trial for your life in the same dig- 
nified presence. That personage is stul 
an ornament of the Irish Bench, but not 
one of those to whom the Tory oracle 
would award the Euthanasia of the gal- 
lows. 

In the declining days of a very famous 
vindicator of the law, already glanced at, 
he presided ata trial, but was asleep the 
greater partof his time. It is well for 
those whose conscience can suffer them to 
slumber in such a situation. But though 
he dozed during the evidence, he was 
wide awake to the charge, which was 
home for a conviction; and the jury, all 
picked men, according to the usage of that 
day, did their ‘spirting ;’ and the wretch 
was sentenced to die. An application, 
however, was made to his Lordship to re- 
commend a mitigation of the punishment; 
which he stoutly resisted, until the con- 
vict’s attorney boldly told him that he 
must produce his notes to the government, 
which would certainly be applied to on 
the subject. Now, although Homer could 
sometimes nod as he wrote, it is not every 
one that can write while he nods; and 
our Vestor had in fact taken no notes at 
all Conscious of this, and perceiving also, 
that he was caught napping, he yielded 
withcut further entreaty ; and thus, owing 
to ahappy accident the man’s life was 
spared. 

I suppose a hundred instances could be 
authenticated, from the personal cbserva- 
tion of any barrister of thirty years’ stand- 
ing upon any of our circuits, showing 
what a mere lottery was the criminal law, 
as itis used to be administered, and by 
what cappriccois and fantasies of the indi- 
vidual bearing the sword of Justice, men’s 
lives were saved or lost. 

It may be said that these things are bet- 
ter managed now; and there is truth in 
that. But still a great deal too much de- 
pends upon the humor and peculiar views 
of the man invested with the awful power 
of pronouncing the sentence. How often 
is it evident to the most ignorant peasant 
in the crowd, that so important an issue as 
that of life or death is determined, not by 
the amount of the criminal’s guilt so much 
as by the choice which a particular judge 
may happen to make of his circuit! ] re- 
collect, ina town on a Home Circuit, the 
late Sir William Smith, who was in the 
Crown Court, being so overwhelmed with 
business, requested his learned brother in 
the Record Court to try some prisoners ; 
and in consequence of this casual arrange- 
ment, three young men were sentenced to 
death, whom the humane and tender heart- 








ed baron (had he taken them in their turn) 
would most certainly have considered am- 
ply punished with seven years transporta- 
tion. Nor would he have been too lenient 
either. But because they stood about ‘No. 
50’ on the Calendar instead of being at 
‘No. 10, they were hanged; for the sen- 
tence was actually executed upon them. 

If, therefore, the penalty of death is any 
longer to stain the criminal code of an en- 
lightened christian state, it would be much 
better, as insuring a greater certainty and 
uniformity of punishment, to relieve the 
judges altogether from the fearful respon- 
sibility of awarding it, and to transfer it to 
the Executive Government, which exerci- 
ses that melancholy privilege in London, 
and ought to exercise it in all other places. 
But the experience of the last ten years, 
proves that the infliction of this barbarous 
mode of vengeance is superfluous, either 
asa safe guard to society, or a means of 
preventing crime ; and consequently that 
it is wholly unwarrantable, even on the 
ground of expediency. 

Let the present state of Ireland be com- 
pared with that of any precedent period 
within the memory of man, and it will be 
seen that, while the numbers fthe necess- 
itous and uneducated portion of society 
have been increasing, without any corres- 
ponding improvement in their condition, 
crime has not increased ; and yet the pun- 
ishment of death is not now inflicted once 
for ten times that it was inflicted for some 
years ago. Atthe periods referred to in 
the foregoing statements, life was not 
more safe ; property was not better protec- 
ted; the general frame of society was not 
more orderly and secure than now. Buta 
vast quantity of blood was then spilled pe- 
riodically, to guard dnd maintain interests, 
which are found to be quite as well preser- 
ved without recourse being had to such a 
horrid protection. No man will assert 
that robbery, or forgery, theft, or sheep- 
stealing, have been more prevalent in the 
last five years than they were when those 
offences were actually punished with death; 
neither will it be maintained, that the more 
violent crimes, which still render a man 
obnoxious to the extreme vengeance of the 
law, have become more frequent since the 
Executive Government has indicated a re- 
luctance, in most cases to enforce the pen- 


alty. 

it is unnecessary, and it might be deem- 
ed absurd, to contend that the partial in- 
termission which has taken place in the 
infliction of capital punishments has actu- 
ally increased virtue. It is enough if it 
can be shown that it has not increased 
crime ; because, if it has not then is this 
penalty useles; and it is murder—nothing 
short of downright murder—to go on with 
those barbarous and heart-rending exhibi- 
tions. It is painful to find, notwithstand- 
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ing the conclusive proofs thus afforded, of 
the unnecessary cruelty of putting our fel- 
low-creatures to death, that many good 
and enlightened men still adhere to thie 
old prejudice about the ‘wholesome’ terror 
of the gallows. It acts, they say, in num- 
berless unknown instances, as a restraint 
upor fearful natures, and prevents the 
commission of gross offences, where a 
mere moral control would be ineffectual. 
I know not on what ground of experience 
this is asserted ; but it is manifestly erro- 
neous to assume that by dispensing with 
the extreme forfeit, all wholesome fear of 
punishment has been takenaway. On the 
contrary, the certainty of a rigorous prose- 
cution, and of a severe, though bloodless, 
judgment ven | conviction, operates 
mere stringently than the fear of death, 
with all the chances of escape, grounded 
upon a calculation of the tenderness of 
prosecutors, the scruples of jurors, and the 
humanity of judges and men in authority. 

Nor is it true to say that the fear of. 


‘death is in all cases the most powerful re- 


straint that can be applied. In Ireland, 
nothing was more frequent than for a mal- 
efactor, when condemned to transportation 
to implore the judge to change the sen- 
tence to that of execution, that his bones 
might rest in the land of his birth; — 
strange as it may seem, the wife and’ chil- 
dren of the convict have been often seen 
to join earnestly in the prayer that hie may 
be killed at home, rather than sent to pine 
in hopeless exile away from all that makes 
life worth having. 

Death is indeed a ‘bitter remembrance’ 
(as the sage in the Apocrypha says) ‘to a 
man that liveth at rest in his possessions, 
and hath nothing to vex him;’ but to the 
half fed, naked, houseless, buffeted, and 
despised peasant, to whom— 


The world is not a friend, nor the world’s law, 


it is far otherwise. The stoical indiffer- 
ence with which the Irish go to meet it on 
the scaffold, where unless in a political 
cause, no honor is to be gained by dying 
like a hero or a martyr, has puzzled many 
agrave inquirer. But the philosophy of 
the matter was well explained by a ragged 
vagrant, who was sentenced to die at the 
Downpatrick Assizes in 1836, for a high-. 
way robbery. On his way back to prison 
he was taken under the gallows, upon 
which workmen were then employed, 
dressing it (as a Frenchman nie say) 
for the execution of a murderer, which was 
to take place on the following day. The 
unexpected sight of these preparations ap- 
palled him for an instant; but speedily re- 
covering from the shock, he walked on, 
remarking to the attendant turnkey, ‘Well, 
it will save me many a wet foot and hun- 
gry belly !’ 

How well does this illustrate the sequel 
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of the wise observation just now quoted, 
viz.—‘O death, acceptable is thy sentence 
unto the needy, to him that is vexed with 
all things, and to him that despaireth and 
hath lost all patience!’ these classes it 
shonld be remembered, constiute a large 
majority of persons amendable to the law 
for crimes of great magnitude ; and con- 
sequently, the sentence of death is not an 
object of such dismay, that they will not 
be sendy at any time to brave the contin- 
gency for a present gratification, either of 
revenge or gain. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
LUIGIA SANFELICE. 


A SKETCH FROM MODERN HISTORY. 


Tue habitual readers of fiction hardly 
know how much they might gain of the 
peculiar excitement which is so dear to 
them, by turning at times to the history of 
actual life. They would find in its details 
no rare occurrence of the very elements 
that have moved them in fable ; with oth- 
ers, not the least impressive, which be- 
long to reality alone. These must be our 
reliance on the present occasion. No at- 
tempt will be made to ensnare the reader’s 
sympathy by any disguise of plain histori- 
cal truth ; the effort, indeed, would be gra- 
tuitous. The incident, from recent Baie 
history, which we intend to relate, believ- 
ing that it will be new to many in this 
country, is such as the invention of man 
has rarely devised. It would not be easy 
to add to the authentic narrative a single 
borrowed trait that would not impair its 
effect. What we have set down may, 
therefore, be securely accepted as the brief 
and literal relation of an ‘owre true tale :’ 
on the threshold of whieh we only pause 
for an instant to offer a remark which may 
have occurred before now to many a stu- 
dent of Italian history and manners. 

After the standard themes of classical 
story and mythology, it will be found that 
by far the most of the tragic subjects, 
which the poet or the moralist has taken 
from actual life, are of Italian growth. 
This can neither be the result of mere 
chance, nor be fully explained by the pre- 
cedence, in time of the Italian novelists 
and chroniclers before those of other Eu- 
ropean countries. The existence of a 
number of petty states, no doubt, encour- 
aged the preservation of details, which the 
historians of a larger realm must of neces- 
sity have passed over. But the peculiar 
color of these details, the frequency of 
strange and moving incidents in them, can 
only be accounted for by a reference to 
the national character. This it is not easy 
to portray, on account of the contradic- 
tions which meet every attempt to trace 





its features. But it is impossible to overs 
look its intemperance of nature, a tendency 
in it to the excessive, whether in good or 
evil—a temperament voleanic like the soil 
on which it grows, distinguished no less 
by the luxuriance of its productions than 
by the convulsioas that suddenly lay them 
waste. In the history of individuals the 
Italian nature presents itself in the stran- 
gest contrasts: vehemence more than chil- 
dish, with a capacity for the most subtle 
and patient dissimulation : flaming passion 
and slow-burning vindictiveness ; intelli- 
gence of the quickest, readiest kind, not 
deep, yet never disturbed amidst the agi- 
tations of the moral faculties; a redundant 
sanguine flow of animal life, and a certain 
fervor of mind, such as belong to no other 
race with which we are acquainted. Their 
sorrows and crimes are nearly always mar- 
ked by some unexpected trait: they dis- 
play a kind of superfluous originality, (sit 
venta verbo,) an ingenious fearfulness, 
which makes the adventures of other men 
seem tame in comparison with theirs. It 
is this property which gives its strange 
fascination to the darker figures of the his- 
tory of Italy; and which prompts the in- 
ventor of any fiction more than usually ap» 
palling, to place his scene in this region, or 
to take from thence the chief mover of its 
events. 

A brief summary of some principal 
events of the time and place must first be 
given. In 1798, the King of Naples, in 
concert with England, Austria, and Rus- 
sia, directed his troops against those of re- 
publican France, which had advarced as 
far as the Papal States. It was natural 
that Ferdinand should detest a nation 
stained with the blood of his royal kins- 
men, and whose victories had shaken old 
thrones and privileges all over Europe. 
The period-seemed to encourage a hope of 
assailing the French with success in Italy. 
The Austrians had effected a powerful di- 
version on the Rhine; the government of 
the Directory began to show signs of de- 
cay ; the flower of its armies was in Egypt 
and with it the young commander on 
whom the fortunes of the republic had rest- 
ed at Arcola and Lodi. There seemed to 
be a pause in its successes, and men hoped 
that the day of its humiliation was at hand. 

An army of 52,000 men, led by Mack, 
crossed the Garigliano, drove the French 
detachments out of Rome, and for a mo- 
ment seemed to restore the cause of Abso- 
lutism in central Italy. But the triumph 
was only a brief one; and it ceased when 
the Republican forces, collected under 
Championnet, repelled the royal advance, 
and became in turn the assailants. Against 
the fierce energy of the French, who had 
already deemed themselves invincible, 
what resistence could be opposed by un- 
warlike troops, incapable or treacherous 














generals, and a king who made no secret 
of his cowardice ? The Neapolitan troops 
were driven back across their own frontier, 
and retreated from post to post, with hard- 
ly a show of defence. The capital was 
soon in danger. In vain did Ferdinand 
proclaim a levy en masse, and issue orders 
for a war of extermination upon the here- 
tic invaders. His garrisons surrendered 
strong places almost before they were 
summoned ; in the field his troops would 
not abide fhe face of the enemy, and laid 
down their arms in bodies of thousands at 
a time; the only impediment to the prog- 
ress of the French was supplied by the nat- 
ural difficulties of the country. The king 
fled, with his court to Sicily, in December, 
1798—so panic-stricken, that no plan of de 

fence or resistance had been left for the 
kingdom which he abandoned. Champi- 
onnet took possession of Naplesin the 
January following; and amongst the few 
conditions in the show of a capitulation 
which preceded his entry, a principal one 
was the demand of the populace that the 
conquerers should duly pay ‘rispetta a san 
Gennaro.’ 

This was instantly followed by the es- 
tablishment of the Parthenopezan republic, 
which the nation, if so inclined, had cer- 
tainly the fullest right to adopt, as the 
king had left to its own resources the coun- 
try which he was unable to defend. But 
its institution was the work of a few, sup- 
ported by foreign conquerers, if not wholly 
controlled by them. Enthusiastic minds, 
indeed, saw in this measure the regenera- 
tion of their country; and on the part of 
its promoters neither sincerity nor effort 
was wanting; during their short prosperi- 
ty many good foundations were laid, and 
numerous abuses were abolished. It is 
notorious that, in Naples, at least, nearl 
all the virtue, learning and intellect of the 
middle and higher classes espoused the 
republican party. But with the lower sor® 
of people, and with the populace in the 
capital, still more throughout the provin- 
cesto the south, and in the smaller towns, 
it was never popular. The nation was in 
general blind to the uses of improvement, 
jealous of change, vicious, lazy, and igno- 
rant; suspicious of those who were not 
so ; fickle, sensual, and superstitious. 
This was no stuff from which a republic 
could be created, still less maintained 
against external force and intestine trea- 
son Itisalamentable mistake to imag- 
ine that mere institutions can make a free 
people : overlooking that cardinal necessi- 
ty of the virtues, without which, as Mon- 
tesquieu truly declares, no republic is pos- 
sible. 

Moreover, it was mainly a work of the 
French, and ever since the Angevin times, 
the French have been hated in Naples. 
Even the Liberal party, whose establish- 
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ment was owing to the invaders, accused 
them of treating the capital like a conquer- 
ed city, which indeed it was. In this, 
bickerings arose, and the time and ener- 
gies were consumed whieh had better 
been employed in preparing to resist a 
common enemy. A discontented feeling, 
the most threatening symptom ina fickle 
nation, began to gain ground; the popu- 
lace became noisy and mutinous, although 
the French general had wisely secured the 
obedience of” the worst part of the Neapoli- 
tan rabble by investing with the rank of 
colonel Michele Pazzo, the head of the 
Lazzaroni. These disorders became for- 
midable when, towards the month of July, 
a counter-revolution in favor of the Bour- 
bon party broke out in different parts of 
the kingdom, where the republic had not 
as yet succeeded in establishing its author- 
ity to any extent. The first rising was in 
the Abruzzi, where some of the king’s fu- 
gitive troops had remained unmolested 
since the arrival of the French. The ex- 
ample was followed by the Calabrians, 
and in Apulia ; and the insurrection soon 
began to show its head in the Terra di La- 
voro, the district immediately surrounding 
the capital. 

Its commencement was with detached 
bands of partisans, recruited from the low- 
est and vilest of the people, and acting in- 
dependently, each under its own leader. 
The heads of these guerrillas were men 
whose cruelty and Prociotis wickedness 
soon made them terrible. There was not 
but one amongst them who was not alrea- 
dy branded with some notorious ignominy 
or crime—Rodio, a lawyer by profession. 
The rest were taken from the dregs of the 
populace. Pronio, an unfrocked priest, 
had escaped from the galleys, to which a 
cruel murder had condemned him. In 
the Terra di Lavoro the leader was a noto- 
rious brigand, properly cal'ed by the peas- 
ants, on account of his cunning, boldness, 
and thirst for blood, Fra Diavolo; the 
wretch’s real name was Pezza. But none 
equalled in atrocity one Gaetano Mam- 
mone, who infested the same district. The 
accounts which have been given of his 
sanguinary rage are hardly credible ; it is 
said, (and as Colletta asserts, on certain 
authority,) that he took pleasure literally 
in drinking human blood. At least, four 
hundred Neapolitan and French are said 
to have perished under his hands ; he 
would order any prisoners that his men 
had taken to be brought to him as he was 
feeding, and killed them for pastime during 
the feast. Such were the wretches who 
first raised again the banner of Ferdinand: 
and to the end of this struggle they, and 
others like them, formed the main native 
strength of his cause. We find Ferdinand 
and his queen writing autograph letters to 
them in which neither disdained to use 
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such titles as ‘my general,’ and ‘my friend.’ 
After the restoration these rascals were ac- 
tually rewarded with commissions in the 
army, and offended public decency by ap- 
pedring as majors and colonels of the line 
in the streets of the capital. 

Such ferocities, however, were not sole- 
ly confined to the Bourbonists; we meet 
with acts on the other side, which, for a 
moment, seem to take the reader back to 
the rudest period of the middle ages. One 
notable instance we may pause to relate : 
and this, be it remembered, took place not 
in a wild region, but in the immediate 
neighborhood of Picerno, in Potenza, a 
considerable city which is now the capi- 
tal of a province. In this vicinity dwelt a 
bishop named Francesco Serao, a good 
and learned ecclesiastic, who had, some 
years before, been persecuted by the Ro- 
man See, on alleged charges of Jasenism. 
At that time Ire was protected by the Court 
of Naples, but afterwards its policy chang- 
ed, and he was kept at a distance, and in 
disfavor. From this cause he was gene- 
rally reputed averse to the king’s party, 
and a favorer of the republic; and the 
mere suspicion was enough to cost him his 
life, when the insurrection brake out. The 
episcopal palace was assailed, and the old 
man, found kneeling betore a crucifix, was 
dragged into the street, slain, and his head 

araded through the city on a lance’s point. 

he assassins—seventeen in number, were 
none of them of the lower class. This a 
rocity was witnessed by arich citizen of 
Pottenza, one Niccolo Addone, a man of a 
fierce but wary disposition—attached to 
the bishop, and a devout catholic; although 
hitherto he had secretly espoused the re- 

ublican cause, the fear of endangering 
bis wealth in civil broils had kept him aloof. 
But the outrage overcame his caution, he 
vowed to avenge it; and being unable to 
effect his purpose by open force, he had re- 
oourse to stratagem. Pretending therefore, 
a great zeal for the Bourbon cause, and af- 
fecting to rejoice in the death of the bish- 
op, he invited the assassins to a repast, in 
honor of the occasion. The house had 
been filled with a suitable number of ac- 
complices, secretly armed, who were éi- 
ther posted in ambush in different places, 
or joined the company at table. After the 
guests had feasted and drank abundantly, 
the host gave a signal by stabbing the man 
who sat nearest to him; the others were 
instantly attacked, and slain on the spot 
The most it is said, Addone killed with his 
own hand. This deed from which he ex- 
pected praise, was denounced by even the 
warmest repub] cans, and Addone found 
it needful to take flight. For many weeks 
he concealed himself in the woods, and at 
last succeeded in making his escape to 
France. He was seen twenty years after- 
wards in Naples, pardoned, rich, and busy 





as a spy and denouncer of political offend- 
ers to the officers of the restored Bourbon 
government. 

The administration of the republic ap- 
pears to have been feeble. The closet 
does not furnish the best statesmen; and 
a newly established power soon faints if it 
be net cordiatly supported by the people, 
The first interruption of the public tran- 
quility could not fail to disclose the secret 
of the governments weakness. The reac- 
tion gained force daily. Im Apulia the 
imposture of some Corsican adventurers, 
one of whom personated the Prince Fran- 
cisco, was successful in rousing nearly all 
the inhabitants. At last the fugitive king 
was encouraged to despatch Cardinal Ruf- 
fo into Calabria, as the leader of the royal- 
ist parties. He was a bad man, and an in- 
famous priest; but his rank gave an air 
of credit to the insurrection ; and the big- 
oted marauders joyfully obeyeda son of 
the church, who styled his levies, the ‘Ar- 
my of the True Faith,’ and gave them ab- 
solution day by day for all the excess 
which they had committed. The mob 
which followed him was soon numerous 
enough to be called a host: and as he ad- 
vanced northward, the towns threw open 
their gates to receive him. 

The eoast, at the same time, was infest- 
ed by an Anglo-Sicilian fleet, which at- 
tacked the strong places that still held out 
the republic—landed troops and ammuni- 
tion in the Bourbonist districts, and filled 
the maritime provinces with royal procla- 
mations. In the north of Italy an Austri- 
an army was hovering on the Adige, wait- 
ing the signal toattack ; in Messina, Gen- 
eral Stewart, with 3000 English, encour- 
aged the partisans with hopes of speedy 
cooperation. 

For a party whose chief reliance was on 
French support this was a dangerous state 
of things. Macdonald, who had replaced 
Championnet in the command at Naples, 
was unable to meet the swarms of Bour- 
bonists, as they advanced, at all points; 
and the menacing aspect of the north com- 
pelled him to draw his forces together. Af- 
ter the arrival of the Russians had embol- 
dened the Austrian army to force the pas- 
sage of the Oglio, when Mantua was in- 
vested, Milan in danger, and a combined 
force of Russians and Turks, hot from the 
capture of Corfu and the [onian Islands, 
had landed in the Capitanate, Macdonald 
thought it time to retire ; and in May 1799 
the greater part of his troops evacuated 
the kingdom. 

This was a signal for the king’s partisans 
to stir in Naples itself, which, up to this 
point, they had not ventured to disturb. A 
mechanic, nicknamed Jl Cristellaro, from 
his trade, now drew over to the royal 
cause a mob of a lazzaroni—outcasts in- 
different on which side they acted, if it on- 
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iy gave them hopes of pay and plunder.|tors, the insurrection was to break forth 
One Tafano, at the same time, collected a/in all quarters at once: in the midst of the 
body of conspirators, and entered into di-|tumult and surprise, the mutineers were 
rect correspondence with the king and/to seize and assassinate all the principal 
queen, who replied from Palermo im the men of the republican party ; at the same 





most affectionate terms to the vagabond’s 
Jetters, and sent him money, with which 
he purchased new adherents. These men 
and others, who now took up the same 
course of action, were like the provincial 
partisans, for the most part disreputable 
and vile; and we sée the nature of the 
movemert, and the value of the success 


which it gained, in the fact that such was’ 
the most considerable support which Fer-. 


dinand received from his own subjects. 
But while such conspiracies were in 

progress amongst the rabble, there was 

concerted a more dangerous and better ce- 


to the flames. 
ible design in the mere hope of advancing 


time all the houses belonging to its parti- 
sans were to be plundered and delivered 
Many took part in this ter- 


their fortunes at the expense of a party 
which they disliked : some were attracted 
by the desire of license and plunder, and 
by the ferocity which delights in shedding 
blood securely: others (and these were 
the most formidable of all) had old reven- 
ges to satiate, and rejoiced in this oppor- 
tunity of feeding them to the utmost: so 
many were the motives which swelled the 


conspiracy now levelled against the repub- 
mented enterprise, by some royalists be- li 


ic. 


longing to a higher order of society. The! In order that the blow might fall with 
contriver of this plot was a Swiss, named certainty, in a city so populous, where the 
Bekker, who, having long dwelt in Naples, confusion would be great, and the victims 
and married there, had thus become con- many, it was necessary to draw up lists of 
nected with some families belonging tothe proscription : to direct the assassins in 
most violent of the king’s party. He was their work. The houses intended for de- 
also pesonally attached to the Bourbon’s struction were also visited, and a mark af- 
service, in which he had held a commis- fixed to-each, on seeing which the agents 
sion ; and his brother still bore the rank of of the conspiracy might confidently begin 
captain in the dispersed army of Ferdinand. to burn and slay. But more than this was 
The man appears to have been exactly needful to ensure the full mischief that 
suited to the deed; a very adventurer, had been contemplated. Many houses 
designing, bold, and unscrupulous, In were inhabited by more than one family : 
the present temper of affairs he could not in some republican families there were 
but see that there was a clear prospect of royalist members, who might be destroyed 


future profit and honor from a daring and 
fortunate attempt on behalf of the king ; 
and no sense of pity or regard dissuaded 
him from putting it into execution. . As 
soon as the allied fleet appeared on the 
coast, he entered into a correspondence 
with the admirals; and in concert (it is 
said) with them, arranged the plan of a/ 
royalist insurrection, which was to be 
brought about in the city of Naples. The 
scheme was well devised, but cruel and 
treacherous: and could only have been 
entertained by a number of persons above 
the class of brigands, in a nation of the 
history of which had already recorded the 


unless all were suffered to escape together, 
which was not to be thought of. To these 
it was consequently decided that passes 
should be secretly issued ; which being 
shown when the house or family wzs at- 
tacked, might secure them from the des- 
truction which should fall upon others. 

It happened that Captain Bekker, broth- 
er of the chief leader in this plot, had for 
some time been enamoured of a young Ne- 
apolitan lady, whose family belonged to 
the republican party, named Luigia San- 
felice, well born, very beautiful, and of en- 
gaging manners. Although she would 
not listen to his entreaties or accept of his 





tale of the Sicilian Vespers. It is impos-|love, he did not abandon the suit, but per- 
sible to believe that the English admiral, severed, hoping, perhaps, in time, to over- 
(Foote) knew more of the design than that come her disinclination, It will not be 
an armed rising was to take place on be-| imagined that his want of success arose 
half of the king; or that he was in any from any coldness of nature in the young 
way a party to the proposed acts of massa-| maiden: she was born ina climate the ve- 
ere and devastation. ry air of which seems inspired with pas- 

The project was to choose some holiday, sion—where love is the sole business of 
when the entire city, whose gaiety and life to the sweeter sex: and she was not 
thoughtlessness no calamity can long sub- less formed to feel than to excite its war- 
due, should be the least prepared for at-| mest affections. But she had already be- 
tack : at this moment the allied fleet was|stowed her heart on a younger lover, a 
to appear in the bay, and bombard the de- countryman of her own, named Ferri, He 
fences of the harbor. The national guard) was an enthusiastic adherent of the new 
would, of course, instantly rush in a bo-jconstitution, and had taken up arms in the 
dy to the fortifications so assailed: andjnational militia: but it would appear that 
while the city was thus left without protec-|some desparity existed between the cir- 
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cumstances of the lovers, or obstacles of 
other kinds, which deterred them from 
publishing their attachment, the secret of 
which was hitherto known to each other 
only. 

In spite of his repulses, Bekker loved 
La Sanfelice sincerely: and she was the 
first person of whom he thought when the 
protections were named. He found an op- 
portunity to speak with her alone during 
the early mass: and, repeating his often- 
told tale of devotion, proved its sincerity 
by giving her one of the protections which 
have been described above. To explain 
the object and use of this gift, it was ne- 
cessary to inform her of the approaching 
peril in which it was to be her security : 
and Luigia, although terribly alarmed, had 
nevertheless self command enough to pur- 
sue him with inquiries until she had learn- 
ed the principal circumstances of the de- 
sign: after which she aecepted the paper 
with thanks, concealing her agitation as 
wellas she could. Bekker enjoined the 
utmost secrecy, and withdrew, hoping that 
he had saved his mistress, to requite him, 
perhaps, on some future day, for the ser- 
vice he had rendered. 

She had, indeed, accepted the safeguard 
but not use it for her own safety. The 
danger of her lover, a declared partisan of 
the republic, and holding its commission, 
was the only object of her fears. To him 
she hastened, with all the unselfish eager- 
ness of a young girl’s love. She had al- 
ready given him what was more precious 
than life, and had now no wish to be safe 
while he was in peril. 

It never occurred to her to ask herself 
if he would consent to use a protection 
thus obtained—if he would owe his life to 
an exception granted by assassins—or ta\e 
a means of safety which left his mistress 
defenceless. To Ferri, therefore, she re- 
vealed the whole of Bekker’s communica- 
tion, and implored him to use the advan- 
tage which she had thus accidentally ob- 
tained. The young soldier listened to the 
breathless words of Luigia with no little 
surprise and emotion. Enchanted as he 
could not fail to be by so lovely a proof of 
her tenderness, he was, if possible, still 
more strongly affected by the danger, in 
its most hateful aspect, which threatened 
the liberties of his country and the lives of 
its defenders. 

He took her in his arms, and.made her re- 
peat to him again and again all that she 
had heard of the conspiracy, the names of 
its leaders, and the time and manner of its 
execution. As soon as the interview was 
over, he hastened, with the pass in his 
hanuds—a paper bearing two or three signa- 
tures—to discover the plot to the govern- 
ment; proud to think that to his love the 
cause of his country might owe its preser- 
vation. The Council of Administration, 
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as soon asit had heard what Ferri could 
relate, required the attendance of La San- 
felice herself: and the bashful girl, who had 
little expected such a trial, was called up- 
on to submit to a long interrogatory, in 
which the secret of her heart could not but 
be rudely torn open: while other fears of 
danger to herself and others, and of the 
suspicions of the government, agitated her 
unused to such proceedings. She seemed 
to fancy herself or her lover in some way 


compromised, and in the most affecting 


manner besought the indulgence of the 
Council, which she hoped to conciliate by 
a full confession. She then repeated, as 
well as her agitation allowed, the substance 
of what she had confided to her lover, re- 
vealing all that she knew excepting only 
the name of the party who had offered her 
the protection. She firmly declared that 
she would rather die than betray a friend 
whose care for her safety had led to the 
discovery. ‘To Ferri even she had refused 
to tell his name: and jealous as the Ital- 
ians are said to be, he did not attempt to 
overeome her silence. The council fore- 
bore to press her upon this point ; indeed, 
what they had already gathered from the 
story of Luigia, and the exhibition of the 
pass, rendered her reserve a matter of little 
moment. Several parties were apprehen- 
ded, before they had time to destroy their 
papers, and these were the means of dis- 
covering all the branches of the conspira- 
cy. Its leaders and their agents were 1m- 
prisoned, the needful precautions taken 
against surprise, and the thread of the in- 
trigue in this manner wholly unravelled 
and brdken. The circumstances and ori- 
gin of this deliverance were now made 
known by the government: and Luigia, 
who had been trembling with the appre- 
hension of public remark and censure, if 
not of punishment, suddenly found herself 
the object of the most enthusiastic praise 
and admiration. The friends of the new 
constitution vied with each other in evin- 
cing their gratitude by a variety of flatter- 
ing compliments. When all particulars of 
the plot were declared, and the fatal marks 
recognised on most of the houses in the ci- 
ty, not excepting even the public buildings 
and the palace of the archbishop himself, 
the terror of the people enhanced their 
thankfulness to the author of the fortunate 
discovery. They followed her with vivas 
wherever she appeared: and their admira- 
tion of her youthful charms was not with- 
out its influence in aiding the enthusiasm 
which proclaimed her ‘the savior of her 
country’—‘the guardian angel of the re- 
public.’ Luigia was more distressed than 
gratified by this public notice, and gladly 
escaped from applauses which she had not 
sought for, to the arms of her lover, sur- 
rendering herself to the transports of what 
she fondly thought a fortunate affection. 
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Alas! the repose of all who had attach- 
ed themselves to the republic was not to 
last many days longer. Throughout the 
provinces the royal party had entirely re- 
covered the ascendant. Cardinal Ruffo's 
horde was rapidly advancing towards the 
capital, where alone, and in a small circuit 
around its walls, the new constitution still 
maintained itself. The government des- 
patched troops to act against the ‘Army of 
the Faith :’ lukewarm, unwarlike, and led 
by inexperienced eommanders, they were 
defeated and repulsed in almost every in- 
stance. At the entrance of the Bay might 
be seen the signal frigates whose evolu- 
tions betokened the near approach of the 
allied fleet. In spite of every attempt to 
preserve pablic order, the rulers of the 
sinking republic, as its disasters increased, 
were harrassed by continual reports of se- 
ditious assemblages, and cries of mutiny 
which nightly alarmed the city: and the 
minds of its inhabitants, already awaken- 
ed to a sense of the risk, were shaken with 
fears of sudden rapine and massacre. The 
few French troops which remained in the 
citadel were not even sufficient for its de- 
fence: they were intent on securing them- 
selves alone, foreseeing that they would 
soon be insulated in the midst of enemies: 
and in the brief struggle which preceded 
the final overthrow of the republic, they 
took no part, but made for themselves a 
separate capitulation. Consternation, and 
a certainty of imminent misfortunes, seem- 
ed to have quenched whatever courage 
had existed, except in the hearts of a few. 
Amongst the needful orders for the array 
of the city in case of attack, it had been 
fixed that certain discharges of artillery, 
in one or more volleys, as the case might 
be, should be signals for the assemblage of 
the militia, the manning of defences, the 
clearing of the streets, or other suitable 
preparations. Of these, it was thought 
expedient to make trial before the real need 
should arrive:—the alarm signals were 
heard, and it seemed of the instant as if 
the whole heart of the city shrank and 
trembled :—the faces of men turned pale, 
as they slunk away to shelter themselves: 
and the streets, full and lively but a few 
minutes before, suddenly became deserted, 
and silent as the grave. When such was 
the general temper af the people, there re- 
mained no part for brave and virtuous men 
{and there were many,) who had bound 
themselves to the republic, but to perish 
im a resistance which could not be anima- 
ted by a single ray of hope. How this was 
fulfilled may be shown by one instance, 
which is chosen amonst many of a similar 
heroism. The army of the Cardinal had 
already invested the city, proceeding de- 
liberately, with the avowed purpose of ex- 
citing more surely the fierceness of his 
troops by the prospect of deferred plunder, 
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as he had promised them the sack of Na- 
ples. Such forces as the republic could 
collect were now fruitlessly contending at 
the outposts : their chief strength was 
composed of men not used to bear arms, 
who had devoted themselves to death in 
the defence of their country. 

Amongst these was seen Luigi Serio, an 
advocate, far advanced in years, and near- 
ly blind, renowned for learning, eloquence 
and deserved honors paid him by royalty 
in former years—but a hater of tyranny, 
and one who preferred death to servitude. 
On the first sound of the alarm, he ca led 
around him three nephews, who were in- 
mates of his house, saying, ‘Let us go and 
resist the enemy.’ The young men, more 
timid and cold-blooded, would fain have 
dissuaded him from the attempt, objecting 
his feeble age, his want of sight, and the 
danger of going unarmed. The reply of 
the old man has been recorded :—‘I have 
obtained from the Minister of War,’ he 
said, ‘four mnskets, and two hundred car- 
tridges. Let us come near enough, and J 
shall not fail to hit some one in the crowd. 
Do you fellow me: and if we are not 
afraid of dying, we shall have-at least the 
sweetness of avenging our country for a 
moment before death.’ They all went 
forth ; the old man first of all, and in the 
hottest danger, fighting and encouraging 
his nephews to the last moment: he soon 
found the worthy death which he coveted, 
on the banks of the Sebetus. Strange that 
the same outcry should produce armies of 
cowards, and prodigies of individual hero- 
ism. 

It is needless to describe the contest 
which after astruggle of three or four days 
gave Naples to the invaders: having serv- 
ed at least to procure for the inhabitants 
the terms of a capitulation, and for the re- 
publican chiefs the permission to expatriate 
themselves which was so cruelly and treach 
erously annulled on the arrival of Nelson 
with the allied fleet. But it must be men- 
tioned that, in the last agony of the repub- 
lic, while the enemy was already at the ci- 
ty gates, the revolutionary committee, 
having completed the investigation of Bek- 
ker’s conspiracy, sentenced to death him- 
self, his brother, and three of his chief ac- 
complices. ln the confusion of the time, 
and perhaps on account of the royalists, 
who had taken up his arms in the city it- 
self, the sentence was not publicly execu- 
ted, but the criminals were shot within the 
fortress of Castelnuovo. They certainly 
deserved death, and the trial had been reg- 
ularly conducted: but the clandestine 
manner of the punishment, and the cir- 
cumstances of the time, made it unwise, 
hasty, and worse than useless—seeming 
more like the petulance of revenge than 
justice. The consequences of this mista- 
ken act recoiled heavily upon the innocent 
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being by whose means the treason had|saw her lover for the last time on the day 
been discovered. Before the trials of the before the city was assaulted: from this 
remaining accomplices had been comple- day she sought in vain for tidings-concern- 
ted, the republic fell; and they who were ing him. After a little while the names of 
lately and justly treated ascriminals of the those who had been apprehended as state 
worst kind, found themselves in a position criminals became known, and he was not 
to revenge themselves terribly on their ac- found amongst the criminals. He must 
cusers. ‘therefore have fallen in the battle, or have 

On the arrival of Nelson with the fleet, escaped to some other country, happy in 
there was published an edict of Ferdinand’s either case to have been spared the indig- 
declaring ‘that the King should not treat Dities which awaited those upon whom the 
with his subjects :’ annulling the amnesty king’s hands had fallen. But had he sur- 
and other solemn engagements made by vived, some tidings would surely have 
his. representative, the Cardinal ; and been conveyed to one whom he passion- 
threatening with the full weight of his ven- ately loved ; and Luigia, at least, felt cer- 
geance, ‘the traitors,’ whose departure in tain that her lover had perished in the fall 
the vessels that had already received them of the republic. To this grief was added 
on board, was countermanded. After the misfortunes of her family, many of 
nearly a bundred had been selected from whom were expecting in prison the certain 
these, and imprisoned, the remainder were Severity of the tyrant ;—and she who was 
allowed to go into banishment. This cru- 8° lately beloved, admired, surrounded 
el act of the king’s Toosed the turbulent With kindred and friends, stood alone, @ 
violence of the Cardinal’s troops, that had desolate, heart-broken creature—with no 
already been hardly restrained from break- one to counsel or assist her ; im those cru- 
ing out. The plunder of the city began, ¢! times, when youth, innocence, and wo- 
and for many days it was delivered up to manhood were no proteetion. She soon 
the most revolting excesses. It is actual. had reason to feel how powerless they 
ly declared, by an eyewitness, that on the would prove 2 her own ease. Amongst 
Sth of July, in the Piazza del Palazzo, in the edicts whieh had been promulgated by 
open day, five men were thrown alive into Ferdinand on the restoration of his power, 
a fire which these munsters had kindled,| W@3 one, if possible, more odious and dan- 
and that afterwards the roasted flesh was getous to all his subjects than any other— 
devoured by them. This last enormity, | for under it no man who had enemies was 
however, was so terrible, ahat it caused Safe. It declared it to be a capital offence, 
the adoption of immediate measures to punishable with death, to have done or 
check the license of the army and the pop- contributed to any act on behalf of the re- 
ulace. |publie, whereby injury or detriment had 


To these atrocities succeeded the delibe-| 5€e® inflicted upon any person. As soon 
as this sanguinary law, and the manner in 


rate cruelty of the king. Of the part ; : - : . 
which Nelson, overcome By the blandish- which it was-anjeetagted by Ferdinand’s 
ments of Lady Hamilton, took in these Special tribunals, became known, — of 
affairs, and especially towards Caracciolo, | Me nome . Reena Me 1 the 
it is lamentable to think, and painful to | vest prong gene oo 1 —o 
speak. We willingly leave the relation of (°VINS come within its danger, by helping 


this shameful part of his history to other. to the discovery which cansed their execu- 


hands, and turn from it with sorrow and | “ton. This denunciation was sufticient, 


disgust. Tribunals were now constituted) nd the unfortunate Se 
. 'with shame and just apprehension, was 
for the express purpose of doing speedy | sragged before a court, over the entrance 


execution upon the political offenders who 


filled the prisons: informations were en-|% Weick might have been: placed. that: for- 


couraged : the viles passions called for the| Pidding ecg the Florentine saw 
vilest purposes: the vengeance of the king © gates or nel 
hardly preserved even a show of judicial) Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che 'ntrate. 


inquiry. The sentences were cruel, and 
relentlessly executed : it was sufficient to he had immediately named a Giunta di 


have done any act under the republic, or : ; 
shown any regard for its constitution, to Stato for the prosecution of the republicans, 


imcur the worst penalties ; the lives of all M°?Y of whom they condemned to death. 


who had not fled from Naples were at the| The. men who sat in this tribunal were 
servile and merciless, but even in their 


mercy of a brutal king, servile and cruel h 
a ; ands it seemed to the king that the sword 
ministers, and those amongst the vilest of did wat fall fast enongh al hee titan’ tn 
the popuiace who had revenge to gratify, Pre. 5 

the commission several others, amongst 


or profit to expect from false denuncia-! Se Ba. 
pis P |whom were three Sicilians, Damiani, Sam- 


- ge Fis buti, and Vi Special n alread 
Of those victims of mjustice none had J 7 rie oo tg y 


coe 
m~— : | practised in the work which was expected 
harder fate than Luigia Sanfelice. She|from them. The sessions of this body did 


On Cardinal Ruffo’s entry into Naples, 








not even cease during the night, and its 
sentences followed each other with fright- 
ful despatch. The following anecdotes of 
Speciale, the busiest of these agents, will 
afford some idea of the description of men 
before whom Luigia, feeble and _ terror- 
stricken, was Called to plead against bitter 
and powerful accusers, and in what man- 
ner the functions of justice were exercised 
by them. 

One of the prisoners brought before him 
Nicola Fiano, was so fortunate that the 
most ingenious wresting of the law (as it 
was called) could not supply any reason 
for condemning ;—but the king had sent 
orders that he must die: and the judge 
brought it about in this manner. He had 
known Fiano in former years—and having 
ordered him to be brought from prison pri- 
vately, when he appeared, he exclaimed, 
with feigned emotion ; ‘Is it you?’ and or- 
dered the fetters to be removed. ‘Alas! 
Fiano,’ he said, when they were left alone, 
what a position for both of us! when we 
used toenjoy the pleasures of youth to- 
gether, we little thought that a time would 
come when I should have to judge you as 
acriminal! But it is fortunate that fate 
has placed the life of a friend in my hands. 
Forget my office, and your misery, let 
us talk as friend to friend, let us devise the 
means of your escape. I will repeat what 
you must declare and confirm for this pur- 
pose.’ Fiano wept, overcome with joy 
and gratitude, and Speciale tenderly em- 
braced him in return, a secretary was call- 
ed, and took down the words which Fiano 
had been advised to utter: and which sup- 
plied what was wanting to bring him with- 
in the letter of the law :—there was not a 
word of truth in the declaration, and the 
unfortunate dupe was thus beguiled to his 
own destruction, under the pretence of 
friendship. 

There was ancther prisoner whom it re- 
quired no device to convict, of the name 
of Francesco Conforti. He was, however, 
a learned man; and was thought to have 
composed an unassailable defence of the 
Neapolitan crown against the . pretensions 
of Rome, (which it will be remembered, 
have been matters of contest ever since 
the time of Sixtus V.) But the manuscript 
had been lost, and it was deemed worth 
while to entreat him to rewrite so valuable 
a state paper; which Speciale induced 
him to do, by positive and solemn assuran- 
ces that after it was done, he should be not 
only liberated, but highly rewarded. With 
this hope the prisoner, removed into a 
commodious cell and supplied with the 
needful books, toiled day and night to 
complete the work—which he lost no time 
in handing to the judge. On the same day 
that Speciale got possession of the MS. he 
ordered the trial of Conforti to proceed, 
and instantly passed on him sentence of 
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death, which was executed a few days af- 


terwards. Such were the men on whom 
the destiny of this unprotected creature 
now rested. They had lately proclamed 
that her sex would procure her no indul- 
gence, by ordering to be hung Eleanora 
Pimentel, a lady distinguished beyond 
most women of her day for poetical talent, 
learning, and eloguence—her offence was 
having written with spirit and genius on 
behalf of the republic. 

Luigia’s trial was a very shortone. The 
part which she had borne in the detection 
of Bekker’s conspiracy was described ; of 
this she could deny nothing, except the 
assertion that she had revealed the name 
of the captain. The judges without the 
least hesitation pronounced her guilty un- 
der the king’s edict, and she was carried 
back to prison under sentence of death. 

In so terrible a strait the instinctive 
love of life prompted her to portray a se- 
cret, which even this motive hardly could 
force her to reveal. It was only after a 
long struggle that the instinct prevailed, 
and she pleaded in arrest of execution that 
she was destined to become a mother,—a 
confession almost bittere: than death itself 
for she still bore her maiden name, and 
not her lover’s. An examination of her 
person confirmed the plea; and as there is 
no law so merciless as to decree death to 
the innocent unborn, the judges reluctant- 
ly arrested the execution. The king, who 
had returned to Palermo, received regular 
reports of the proceedings in every case ; 
and on reading these, ordered an angry 
reproof to be addressed to the Commission, 
declaring that the examiners had been mis- 
led, or had lent themselves ee to a 
plea which was falsely advanced as a 
means of escaping punishment. Again the 
unhappy girl was subjected to the indigni- 
ty which she had already undergone—with 
the same result ; her pregnancy was asser- 
ted to be beyond doubt. But the unmanly 
and brutal monarch was not satisfied even 
with this, and showed an inveteracy 
against her which would have been shame- 
ful had she indeed been a criminal, and 
not, as she really was, innocent as her own 
unborn infant of any state offence. He 
commanded that she should be transferred 
to Palermo, there to submit to the inquiries 
of his own physicians; she was sent thith- 
er, and their testimony repeated that of 
the previous witnesses. The king angrily 
relaxed for a while his grasp of the victim, 
who was suffered to exist in prison until 
the birth of her infant should take place, 
and bid the unhappy mother prepare to 
die. 

Meanwhile the miserable city of Naples 
lay quivering under the blows of the exe- 
cutioner. All that the cruelty of coward- 
ice (and there is none more implacable) 
could perpetrate, was now experienced. 
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More than three hundred of her most dis- 
tinguished inhabitants perished on the 
gallows or the scaffold, amongst whom 
were found the illustrious names of Caraf- 
fa, Riario, and Collona—men the most em- 
inent in science and letters—and others 
who were the charm of society and the 
hope of many families. The extent of the 
devastation may be calculated when it is 
remembered that the republican party in 
Naples drew nearly all its strength from 
the classes most adorned by learning, ge- 
nius, and social accomplishment. In Ita- 
ly, at least of late years, the partisans of 
absolutism have rarely been found among 
the notables of the land. The furious de- 
fenders of Ferdinand were brigands and 
lazzaroni, the vicious and ignorant of the 
classes above them, scandalous churchmen 
and unprincipled lawyers, nobles who on- 
ly approached the throne to hide their own 
insignificance beneath its folds. Well may 
the historian exclaim that there was never 
a city or nation, how rich soever in genius 
and werth, that would not have been im- 
poverished by a calamity so universal. 
But this was not all it had suffered ; other 
hardships and injustices were inflicted, 
which, if less fatal to the prosperity of tlie 
State, were nevertheless, humiliating and 
intolerable. These cannot be better des- 
cribed than in the following extract from 
the account of an eyewitness :— 

‘Together with these bloody trials, oth- 
ers of lesser moment were despatched ; 
sentences of imprisonment, of confinement 
within certain districts, and exiles innu- 
merable. Amongst the banished might 
be seen men tottering with age, youths or 
children whose age did not exceed twelve 
years: ladies, matrons and maidens. And 
all this innocence chastised—one for hav- 
ing the hair cut in a particular fashion, or 
wearing beard on the chin; another for 
partaking in some republican ceremony— 
the women for having distributed succours 
to the sick and wounded. Nor amidst such 
a lust for punishment was there wanting 
the urgency of private hatred or avarice— 
procuring under pretence of state necessi- 
ty, the exile of the creditor, the competi- 
tor, the rival ; for which reason domestics 
and inmates, triends, and kinsmen, nay, 
even brothers and wives were suborned or 
encouraged to act as traiters and spies. 
Morals, already depraved by the older con- 
dition of the kingdom and by other more 
recent causes, were finally in this year, 
1799, utterly destroyed by such innumera- 
ble examples of virtue punished and pros- 
perous wickedness.’ 

Yet the reign which this tyranny was 
intended to secure, was torn in little more 
than five years from its unworthy posses- 
sor. Hardly was the feast of vengeance 
begun, when the sound of approaching 
danger were again heard. A few months 





more, and Napoleon, returned from Egypt, 
made France resume her confident and 
menacing attitude, and the voice of com- 
ing retribution was borne to the ear of 
Ferdinand from the plains of Marengo. 

Throughout the winter Luigia languish- 
ed inthe prison of Palermo, and in the 
spring of the following year gave birth to 
achild. There was nothing now to delay 
the execution of her sentence, as soon as 
she was streng enough to be raised from 
her bed. 

But the king was by this time busied 
with external affairs, the first heat of ven- 
geance had had time to cool, and might 
have ceased to seek for mor victims. 
All who had known and loved the unhap- 
py girl were not slain or banished ; her 
case had excited commiseration even 
amongst strangers ; and exertions were 
mace in secret to procure a reversal or mi- 
tigation of the penalty to which she had 
been condemned. Her friends succeeded 
at length in gaining the ear and awaken- 
ing the compassion of the young princess 
Maria Clementina, lately married to the 
heir-apparent, Francesco—a lady of gentle 
and aflectionate dispositions, and said to 
be an especial favorite of the king. 
Through her intercession, which was cor- 
dially offered, it was hoped that a pardon 
might be obtained for one whose only fault 
was that she had loved too we!!, and whom 
neither manly feeling, nor even the stern- 
est justice could condemn. ‘S‘he princess, 
herself about to. become a mother, was per- 
haps excited to a warmer sympathy with 
Luigia’s sufferings by this circumstance, 
and only waited a favorable occasion to in- 
terpose on her behalf. This was soon af- 
forded during the rejoicing on the birth of 
an heir to the crown, of which she was 
confined in the month of June. The man- 
ner in which she attempted to fulfil her 
amiable purpose was not less touching 
than well chosen. 

In the royal house of Naples there has 
long prevailed a remarkable usage, on the 
birth of an heir to the throne. The event 
is celebrated. by a formal visit of congratu- 
lation, which the king pays to the mother, 
as soon as she was able to receive it, and 
before she has so far recovered as to leave 
her bed. On this auspicious occasion, the 
princess has the privilege of claiming from 
the sovereign three notable and peculiar 
graces, which are to be chosen by herself, 
and which however difficult to grant, have 
rarely, if ever been refused. This sounds 
more like romance than reality, but histo- 
rians assure us that it is literally true. 
Availing herself of the established custom, 
the amiable princess Maria chose for her 
request on this occasion the pardon of La 
Sanfelice ; and in order to enforce it more 
certainly, and to convince the king of the 
earnestness of her petition, she combined 











in this one entreaty all the three which 
the privilege of her state allowed her to 
have made. A petition from the unfortu- 
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‘lowed her with acclamations, as she pas- 
‘sed through the rejoicing city, radiant with 
beauty and happiness. 

nate prisoner, followed by an eloquent, 


So perished, by the brutal fury of the ty- 


supplication, signed by the princess's own rant, in the first year of the present centu- 
hand, was so placed within ‘he clothes of|ry, a young, fair, well-born Neapolitan la- 


the new-born infant, that it was immedi- 
ately observed by the king when the child 
was presented to him. He appeared to be 


in evil times and among evil men. 


\dy—innocent of all offence, and only un- 
\fortunate in loving too fondly, and living 


This 


in the happiest temper ; and after the usu- outrageous wickedness was perpetrated in 
al ceremonies, took the baby in his arms, the presence of thousands of men, who 


admiring its stoutness and beauty, on 
which he complimented the princess in the 
manner most pleasing to a young mother’s 
ear. 
he noticed the paper attached to the child’s 
dress, and asked what it was? ‘It contains 
a petition,’ the princess replied, ‘which I 
now implore from your Majesty :—a single 
grace, instead of three, so earnestly do I 


desire its fulfilment of your Majesty’s gen- | 


erosity !'—The king, still smiling and gra- 
cious, inquired, ‘For whom do you make 
this petition ?’ ‘It is for the unhappy San- 
felice,’ the princess said, and would have 
proceeded to urge the suit further, but for 
the severe and threatening aspect of the 
king, which alarmed her into silence. His 
countenance underwent a repulsive change 
on the instant ot Luigia’s name being pro- 
nounced. Darting a suspicious and terri- 
ble look at the princess, he laid, or rather, 
in a kind of fury, (says the narrator of this 
interview,) dashed down the infant on its 
mother’s bed, and without speaking a word 
abruptly left the chamber. It was some 
time before he consented to see either the 
princess or her child again. This ungene- 
rous and cruel behavior alarmed the prin- 
cess as 1auch as it distressed her: and she 
wept bitterly as she related to Luigia’s ad- 
vocate the repulse which she had met with 
and abandoned .all hope of subduing the 
implacable ferocity of the king. His tem- 
per was too well known in his own family 
to encourage the princess, timid, unsuppor- 
ted, and a stranger to risk a second attempt. 
This, at all events, he was determined to 
prevent. Recalled by the petition to a 
purpose which he had perhaps forgotten, 
he instantly issued an order for the remov- 
al of La Sanfelice, without delay, to Na- 
ples, where the punishment decreed by the 
Council of State was to be immediately 
carried into effect. Thither, accordingly, 
she was conveyed, while yet drooping and 
enfeebled by the pangs of child-birth—and 
(to continue the description, which Shak- 
speare might have drawn for her with the 
prophetic truth of genius) she was dragged 
to the infamous Piazza del Mercato—the 
scene of countless murders done under the 
name of justice—and there died, an early 
victim, under the axe of the executioner. 
The murder was acted in the presence of 
a terror-stricken and weeping crowd, ma- 
ny of whom, hardly a year before, had fol- 


knew that she was guiltless and helpless, 
‘and a woman, and yet could look on, and 


see it done. And this, be it remembered, 


In the midst of these congratulations |took place in no heat of public commotion 


or anarchy, but with the resolved delibera- 
tion of a settled power, under forms of law 
—and by the express command of ‘the 
father of his people.’— A grave and dis- 
heartening subject for reflection! and yet, 
if rightly considered, asa lesson not with- 
out its uses. Itis well to know to what 
extremes the abuse of power may be car- 
ried. And if men of ardent tempers, im- 
patient of such a prospect, have been be- 
trayed into passionate invectives against 
tyranny and servile obedience, let their 
excuse be found in instances like this; of 
ho imaginary excess, nor borrowed from 
distant times—showing how wretched may 
|be the condition of a people yielding itself 
to absolute power, when the ruler is cow- 
ardly, selfish, and vindictive. 

As a matter of tragic intere stmerely, may 
we not repeat that invention could hard- 
ly have contrived a sadder tale? Asa trait 
of national history, may we not ask, in 
what other European country could a tale 
like this be told by men who are yet alive? 
Let us entreat those who can weep over 
scenes of fancied sorrow, to linger for a 
moment by the grave of a real sufferer, 
and bestow under her the simple lament 
which you siill hear when her story is told 
in Naples—Misrera SanFE.ice. V. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany- 


THE CHEMIST’S FIRST 
MURDER. 


Laie ‘l know not how to begin the 
story,’ said the chemist, sighing heavily, 
while a slight spasm passed over his sor- 
rowful face ; ‘but when I used to poison 
people % one 

‘I can’t accept that for a beginning,’ 
said I, interrupting him. ‘Your conscience 
is over nice, too sensitive and suspicious 
by half. Begin, in plain, honest English, 
‘When I was a chemist—.’ 

‘Jt means the same thing,’ he answered. 
‘The people in Albania, you know, always 
commence their stories with ‘When I was 
a thief.’ 

‘So might some ef us in England, who 
belong to what Sydney Smith calls the un- 
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detected classes of society ; but you never 
heard a lawyer, when settled in his easy 
chair, opening a narrative of the past par- 
liament, referring to past periods of legis- 
lation, preface their anecdotes of patriot- 
ism with ‘when [ practised bribery through 
thick and thin.’ 

‘You speak,’ returned the chemist, sad- 
ly, of people wiser than I am; people who 
can very well bear their own reproaches, 
so long as they can contrive to escape the 
world’s. But enough of this. When I 
was a pois—Well, then, when I was a 
chemist—’ 

‘That’s it, now go on.’ 

: At that time London had the 
Byron fever. But London contains many 
Londons, and they all had it with greater 
or less virulence. Thinking and thought- 
less London—those who read much, and 
those who never read anything, the large 
souled, the little souled, and the no-souled, 
every one took the infection. 1t became 

uite the fashion, all of a sudden, to feel. 

ron nerves relaxed, hearts of stone broke 
to pieces inwardly, There might be some 
who did not know what to think—yet 
these could of course talk ; and there 
might be a few, who, from long established 
habits, found it quite impossible to get fast 
hold of a feeling, still they could shed tears. 

Society became a sponge, soaking up 
those briny showers of the muse, which 
only descended faster and faster, ‘and the 
big rain came dancing to the earth.’ Young 
men wept until their shirt collars fell down 
starchless and saturated ; young ladies sit- 
ting on sofas, were floated out of the draw- 
ingroom window into the centre of Gros- 
venor-square ; and I verily believe that if; 
those cantos (but they were not yet in ex- 
istence) which found some little difficulty 
in making their way into families, could, 
have got into a needle’s eye, they would 
have extracted a tear from it. 

For the ladies, however, 1 do not an- 
swer positively, 1 can only vouch for the 
condition of my youtful brethren. You 
might have seen them with the new vol- 
ume —bought, bought, mind— not borrow- 
ed ; with the volume itself, not an Ameri- 
can broadsheet that had pirated its precious 
contents; with a wet copy of the first edi- 
tion, not a smuggled, sneaking, cheating, 
French version ; with this volume of world 
enchanting wonders tenderly grasped, you 
might have seen them hurrying along the 
street stopping every now and then, and 





just opening it so as to peep at the mighty 
line within—then hastening on a little way 
repeating the half dozen ‘words that breath’, 
at read, until they were breathless, then! 

urning with curiosity for the passionate 
revelation, they would glide down a gate-| 
way, or shelter themselves at a shop door, | 
to dive a little further into the sea of thought | 
bringing up a pearl at every dip. | 


First Murder. 


The sensation with which these young 
people first read— 

Is thy face hke thy mother’s, my fair child ? 
constituted an epoch in their lives. It did 
inmine. That their canto was my first 
rock a-head. {never knew one bottle from 
another afterwards. All drugs became 
alike—merged intoadrug. 1 hated Apol- 
lo in his connexion with physic, but I wor- 
shipped him in his poetical divinity. I did 
not aspire to write verse, my appreciation 
of it was too enthusiastic, exalted, and in- 
tense ;—to read it, to understand it, to re- 
cite it silently, accompanying myself on 
the pestle and mortar, was sufficient ecsta- 


By degrees, rather rapid, the pestle and 
mortar accompaniment was omitted. I ab- 


jured all practical superintendence of the 


affairs of ‘the shop.’ I regarded with a 
scorn that bordered on disgust the people 
who visited it, with prescriptions testifying 
to their miserable and innately vulgar con- 
cern for the welfare ot their bodies, I long- 
ed to read them a favorite passage or two, 
prescriptive of mental medicine. A sud- 
den burst— 

With thee, my bark, 1’ll swiftly go, 
startled the matter of fact applicant for an 
ounce of the strengthening medicine ; and 
an involuntary application of the ever-re- 
curring line, 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child ? 
would elicit from the simple girl who came 
from hartshorn, the explanation, that in 
general it was, ‘only mother’s is swelled.’ 

Disgust naturally came in time, and 
with it, as a matter of course, total inat- 
tention to ‘business.’ Add to this the fact 
that I was possessed, in the person of an 
apprentice, of one of those things called 
‘treasures’—in short, a precocious genius ; 
and it will be readily understood that a few 
mistakes in the mixing of medicines would 
occur every now and then. 

‘Physicians’ prescriptions carefully pre- 
pared,’ inscribed in golden letters upon 
purple glass, neatly framed, figured in the 
window ; and no doubt care was taken to 
prepare as many as might be presented ; 
but the lad had unhappily an experimental 
turn, and he was always for throwing per- 
fumes upon Dr. Somebody’s violets. 

When he had no particular ground for 
guessing how an improvement could be ef- 
fected, he would hazard an alteration for 
the sake of change, just to keep his hand in: 
and the bottle to the extreme right, or the 
drawer to the extreme left, or the jar next 
to him, had an equal chance in these cases 
of being resorted to. The effect was some- 
times to heighten, to an alarming degree, 
some peculiar influence delicately infused 
by the learned prescriber, and sometimes 
neutralize altogether the essential princi- 
ple of the prescription. 
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*Men have died from time to time,’ says;trouble of weighing them out in mere half 
the poet, ‘and worms have eaten them, but/ounces. 


not for love.’ Can this be said of physic?’ 

At that time, however, I heard of no dis- 
aster. Men died doubtless, and worms 
dined. ‘his was perfectly natural. At 
the worst, if any mysterious case obtruded 
itself, and the death of a patient followed 
immediately upon his taking a new lease 
ef life from the verdict of a physician, 
there was always the convenient broken 
heart to fall back upon. Broken hearts 
were then as plenty as blackberries. 

‘And some,’ says Manfred, pleasantly 
enumerating the various disagreeables 
whereof people perish— 

And some of withered or of broken hearts, 


For this last is a malady that s ays 
More than are numbered in the ists of fate. 


We always used to set down any little 
imadvertence to the inevitable malady, the 
broken heart. A wrong medicine perhaps 
produced a very embarassing and equivo- 
cal turn in the disease, which came after a 
little while to look like a totally different 
complaint—and having an odd appearance 
with it, it was clearly a case of broken 
heart... . 

(The chemist groaned heavily, and ap- 
peared to labor under an attack of con- 
science.) 

It was all very well while the mischiefs 
that arose, either from my own deliberaie 
neglect, or the apprentice’s speculative ge- 
nius, were uncertain and obscure, so long 
as the body of the victim was not laid 
right against the shop door. But alas! a 
ease occurred one afternoon— 

(The speaker stopped at the very thresh- 
old of his confession, but after swallowing 
a glass of water, his faintness vanished.) 

I was in the little apology for a parlor 
behind, reading the fourth canto, when 
the treasure of an apprentice quitting his 
place at the counter came to consult me 
upon something doubtful, either of quanti- 
ty or ingredient, in a prescription just pre- 
sented for preparation. 1 was in the heart 
of an enchanting, a soul-enchaining stan- 
za. 1 had got to the line— 

Though I be ashes a far hour sha!l wreak 

The deep prophetic ful.nesss of this verse — 
when in he broke with an impertinent, an 
intolerable inquiry. I answered, in the 
flush of my excitement, anything—I nam- 
ed an ingredient or two for the compound 
off hand, and bid him vanish—resuming 
the passage, and completing the stanza— 


And pi e on human heads the mountain of my curse. 


All medicines, however mixed, seemed 
weak to that idea. Prussic acid could not, 
so it appeared to me, have kept pace with 
such poetry. Its effect upon my mind as 
I read was, to make the most dangerous 
and deadly poisons appear perfectly con- 
temptible, and not worth the care and 


But suddenly, aftera little time, an idea 


jstole darkly across my mind of drugs com- 


| pounded, add pills delivered ;—of an intru- 
‘sion on the part of the young genius of the 
shop, an order given by himself in articu- 
‘late and peremptory words, and medicines 
\consequently mixed up. 

But what a medicine was among them, 
and:in what a quantity ! 

Oh, no, the thought was a frigntful one 
to be sure, but it was only momentary. A 
horrible suspicion, an agonizing fear, an 
appalling flash, but it was to acute, too 
withering to last, amd it was all over. I 
sought again the fascinating spell of the 
poem—‘And I have loved the ocean!’ — 
‘Oh! Rome, my country !’—There wasa 
sound of revelry by night.’ 

How! the spell failmg! Passage after 
passage, that had never failed me before. 
Yes, it was in vain to attempt to read, in 





vain to effect the abstracted, the medita- 
tive mood. The dark, strong, subtle. 
Thought would thrust itself into my brain, 
and hold down every idea that struggled to 
ascend that ‘more removed ground.’ 

A sudden dash into the opposite extreme 
is sometimes effective in these cases so I 
got up, walked about and whistled consid- 
erably out of tune. But the horrid idea 
took a tighter and more burning hold, and 
seemed to twist itself round my brain like 
a red hot wire, as if it would never loosen 
again on the cool side of madness I ceas- 
ed whistling and walking about, flung my- 
self into a chair, seized the magic volume, 
and opened it at the irresistible page— 

Is thy face like thy mother’s———? 

Mine, asI glanced up at the little glass 
opposite, was like a maniac’s. The like- 
ness of the dreadful thought was there, the 
form of the scowling and distorted Suspi- 
cion was over it, and it seemed to have re- 
moulded all my features, and my very « yes 
could not recognise their own reflection in 
the mirror. 

I dashed down the book, that broken 
wand of the enchanter, and rushed forward 
to learn the worst; which was precisely 
what I did learn. 

(Here the chemist swallowed another 
glass of water, and applied his handker- 
chief to his forehead.) 

The customer was gone, so was the 
prescription, so were the pills. I elicited 
from my treasure of a lad a verbatim re- 
port of the instructions 1 had given, the 
medicine I had named, the quantity order- 
ed, and I stood with the feeling of one im- 
palled, just for a minute longer, to learn 
distinctly from his lips the deplorable but 
indubitable fact, that he had scrupulously 
and religiously observed my diabolical in- 
structions. It wasenough. By the force 





of my cessations whichI had hitherte 
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struggled to suppress, I seemed to be lite-| person well known and greatly esteemed 
rally shot out of the shop; and in thirty|for his peculiar carefulness. 
seconds was a considerable distance from! I was conscious that the chemist, so far 
the house, flying up the crowded thor-}from being deemed culpable, would most 
oughfare insensibible of impediments, and}likely obtain, through the medium of the 
yet finding leisure to scrutinize every pas-|shocking occurrence, a character for cau- 
senger’s face, utterly unconscious that I/tion that he never possessed before. 
had never beheld the features of the luck-| But this to me afforded no consolation, 
less being whom | sought. no hope of a respite from the pangs of re- 
Then back again 1 darted in the oppo-| morse, and the sentence of the law. The 
site direction, seeking the unknown, as if\tramp of horses and the rolling of wheels 
it were my own soul that had slipped from|in the distance, sounded like the rattling 
me, and inwardly offering as 1 went,/of fetters. The night grew dark ; the rays 








worlds per minute, for the discovery of 
the lost man. All this time I was equally 
snmindful of the circumstance that he had 
been gone an hour, east, west, north or 
south, [ knew not—any more than [ should 
have known his visage had I beheld it be- 
fore me. 

Frantic still, but breathless and exhaus- 
ted, I returned. The tale was repeated 
word for word, various bottles, their labels 
and contents, were anxiously inspected 
again and again; as though there were 
some remote possibility of a latent chance 
of mistake. There could be none—there 
was none. The stranger had most cer- 
tainly gone away, bearing with him a box 
of pills: whereof, by a most pitiless direc- 
tion inscribed upon the lid, he was to take 
two daily. 

‘Heaven !’ I exclaimed, ‘be merciful to 
the doomed one, he has but eight and forty 
hours to live. Four of those pills would 
carry destruction, certain as gunshot, t 
the heart of an emperor, or the pulses of a 
serf. Neither Turk, Jew, infidel, nor her- 
etic could escape.’ 

‘That’s as sure as death,’ remarked my 
young treasure. 

And as I turned to look upon the speak- 
er, I thought I saw in bis eyes the gloomy 
light of the condemned cell, and his voice 
had a harsa and grating sound, like the 
opening of the debtor’s door at the Old 
Bailey. 

That night I wandered about the Park, 
shunning everybody, yet peering as far 
as my fears allowed me into every face, ex- 

cting to see ‘poison’ written there. 
What happiness past expression to have 





encountered the stranger, now, now before 
bed-time. What an unspeakable relief to 


of the moon looked no brighter than the 
grating of a dungeon: and at length as a 
sable cloud hung over the white vapor 
round it, there appeared to my affrighted 
eyes the image of a black eap upon the 
wig of justice. 

Next day I gathered courage enough to 
take an eminent physician’s opinion as to 
the effects of such a medicine, two pills « 
time until the box was emp‘y. 

His judgment was clear and final. The 
patient could not live to take a tithe of 
them. 
I went to another distinguished authori- 
ty with my suppositious case; he was 
equally distinct and undoubting. Four of 
them would of carried off Methuselah in 
the prime of life. 
I returned home to dinner.—Dinner ! — 
The cloth resembled a large weekly news- 
paper, with wood engravings, faithfully re- 
presenting ‘the culprit as he appeared at 
the bar on the day of trial.’ At night t 
slept, indeed; but a jury of twelve well- 
fed Londoners were sitting on my stomach 
determined not to retire because they were 
agreed on their verdict. 
Every hour after the second day, I ex- 
pected the inevitable calamity. 1 pictured 
the sufferer dying, I pictured him dead. 
Then I recalled him to life, by that stom- 
ach-pump process by which the imagina- 
tion in its extremity works, and felt that 
_ might possibly survive through the third 
ay. 

But at length I knew he must be dead ; 
and now for the revelation. Was he ason, 
a father? His relations would never per- 
mit him to perish so, without an inquiry. 
Was he married, would his wife be taken 
on suspicion of having poisoned him ! 


conscience, to be able to trace him out, to) Was he a resident anywhere in the neigh- 


warn him of his — and avert his else 
ut this was hopeless. 


inevitable fate. 
My thoughts ranged over all the conse- 
quences, the speedy death, the searching 
inquiry, the prompt detection. 

I well knew, to be sure, all the time, 
that the world is amazingly indulgent and 
charitable on these occasiohs : I was aware 
that the public verdict universally agreed 
to in these cases of mistake, is that nobody 
on earth is to blame, and that the individ- 


borhood, and should I myself be summon- 
ed upon the inquest? Every question had 
its separate sting. Often thousand daily 
speculations, each inflicted its excrucia- 
ting torture. 

But days rolled on, sunrise, noon, sun- 
set, night, all regularly came round, and 
brought no discovery. Not a ‘shocking 
occurrence,’ not a ‘horrible event,’ was to 
be found in the journals, morning or even- 
ing. : 





ual whose inadvertence proved fatal, is a 


It appeared, just at that time, as though 








the wheels of the world were rolling round 
without running over any body. In the 
vast crowd of society, not a toe was trod- 
denon. Either the reporters were dead, 
or fatal accidents had gone quite out of 
fashion. It is true, that no stranger dur- 
ing a whole fortnight, set his foot within 
the shop without throwing me into an ague 
fi. Itis true that throughout the same 
period, my eye never fell upon man or wo- 
man clad in mourning, without turning to 
a ball of fire in my head, with the con- 
sciousness that it beheld one of the bereav- 
ed and injured relatives of my innocent 
victim. Still no sign of detection came ; 
and although my bitter self reproaches 
continued, my horror of the halter began 
considerably to abate. When 

{Here the chemist once ‘more paused, 
and raising, not a glass, but a tankard of 
iced water to his lips, his disturbed coun- 
tenance totally disappeared for a few min- 
utes. ] 








One afternoon as [ was standing 
in a more tranquil mood at the farther end 
of the shop, gazing at the chimneys of the 
opposite house, and inwardly murmuring, 


‘Is thy face like 4 





I preceeded no further with the apostro- 
phe, for at that instant my treasure of an 
apprentice flew to my side, crushed one of 
my toes under his thick shoe, and compres- 
sed his whole volume of voice into a soul- 
awakening whisper, as he said, 

‘This is him !’ 

Him! I immediately looked at the ob- 
ject so ungrammatically indicated. 


There stood before me a tall, gaunt, sal- 
low visaged man of forty five. His eyes 
were dull, and his jaws were thin. 
looked like one who had suffered, whether 
abroad or at home, much sickness, had ex- 
posed an iron frame to severe trials in 
strong and searching remedies, liad borne 
their effects well, and lived on in hope of 
acure. There he stood, who was he?’ 

The treasure in whose eye there was a 
ray of satisfaction, darted a significant 
glance at me, which seemed again to say, 
*This is him,’ as he bent forward a little, 
over the counter, to ascertain the custo- 
mer’s wishes. 

‘Young man,’ said the stranger, 

His lips were quite dry, and his voice 
very hollow, 

‘Young man, observe me !’ 


Here he looked intently into the trea- 
sure’s face, and continued with peculiar 
impressiveness, 

‘You prepared me some pills lately, I 
see you have not forgotten, some pills, [ 
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pills, for never did [ find pills any where 


me half 


* * 


that did so much good.’ 
* * * 


* * 
‘Your story is interesting,’ said I en 
couragingly. 
‘I am no judge of that,’ returned the 
chemist with a sigh; ‘but it is true.’ 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE MOLTEN CALF, 


BY MKS. GORE. 


Ore of the light writers of the day, a fly 
upon the wheel of that great car of Jug- 
gernaut which is conveying the school- 
master on his progress, has proposed that, 
avolishing our old forms of chronology, we 
should date our epistles, instead of a. D., 
‘in the year of railroads, I, I, III,’ and so 
forth. The new order of things certainly 
seems to demand a new ordering of our 
phraseology. If hair-powder and pig-tails 
have become obsolete, such words as in- 
terested and disinterested ought equally to 
be voted out of every popular vocabulary. 
The world, so prudish and jesuitical on 
most questions, no longer scruples to ad- 
mit that it will not so much as uplift its 
little finger, unless for ‘a consideration.’ 
Our age is the age of mechanism, money 
setting mechanism te work in order that it 
may re-produce money; and the appropri- 
ate date of such an era ought to be ‘in the 
year of the Molten Calf.” This demorali- 
zing idolatry has sprung, like other fungi, 
from the corruption of old human nature. 

Civilization has engendered a thousand 
factitious wants, such as bring even the 


He) proudest grovelling in the dust at the foot 
of the altar of Mammon. Like other idol- 


atries, it is the parent of monstrous abuses, 
‘gorgons, hydras, and chymeruas dise.’ Of 
al moral influe nces, it is the most deterio- 
rating. It hardens the heart, it softens 
the mind. Vulgar assumption, dishonest 
artifice, reckless speculation, lie at the bot- 
tom of almost every strong box. 

it is mortifying to reflect how seldom 
the man who has achieved great riches 


by his own exertions, has been known to 


spend them like a man, far less like a gen- 
tleman. Those whose wealth has been ac- 
quired by thrift, become in the process, 
over-calculating, selfish and narrow-mind- 
ed; while those who thrive by specula- 
tion, are apt to waste in ostentation that 
which was conquered ata blow. Yet not- 
withstanding the abuse of 1iches so re- 
markable among the newly rich, our abject 
minds are prone to measure the greatness 
of even those among our cotemporaries 


say, look, here is the prescription. Ah,/ distinguished in the first instance by their 
you recognise it. Yes, it was you indeed,| intellectual endowments, by their opu- 


who served me. Pray mind then what I 
say, Let me have another box of those 


lence ; that is, to take their opulence as 
the best certificate of their intellectual en- 
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dowments. The literary consequence of 
Sir Walter Scott, deserved as it was, was 
considerably augmented during his life- 
time, by the apparent prosperities of Ab- 
botsford; and when Byron was driven to 
the continent by the slanders of London 
tittle-tattle, the hue and cry against the 
noble poet arose chiefly from public con- 
viction that he was a ruined man. It was 
known that he had executions in |iis house, 
and executions are hanging iatters. 

To the easel of Lawrence, so lomg as he 
lived, thronged all the idlers of the me- 
tropolis, elevating him over the shoulders 
of Reynolds, and placing him ona level 
with Vandyck. These flatterers made no 
allusion to his coloring, no allusion to his 
designs, no allusion to his taste, knowl- 
edge, genius, or any characteristic of his 
art. Fhey simply whispered among them- 
selves, ‘He has seven hundred guineas for 
a full-Iength, and orders for five years to 
come!” This was enough. A man so 
lavishly paid could not be otherwise than 
a great painter. But no sooner did it ap- 
pear that the president of the Royal Acad- 
emy had died an involved man, than the 
depreciation began.—‘After all,’ was now 
the cry, this was the mere reputation of a 
day. His pictures will not last. His pic- 
tures will never become property, like 
those of Lely, Kneller, Sir Joshua, or 
Gainsborough.’ 

And all this, because Sir Joshua had be- 
queathed money as well as fame to his de- 
scendants; for the first severe criticism 
upon the works of Lawrence, had its ori- 
gin in the probate of his will in Doctors 
Commons. 

According to the same system, the obit- 
uary eulogium of Sir Astley Cooper was 
ap agg upon a citation of the amount of| 

is fees. ‘For such an operation,’ said his| 
biographer, ‘he received a_ thousand 
pounds ; for such another, five hundred,’ 
and so forth. No mention of the amount 
of human life saved by his intervention | 
no allusion to the extent of human agony | 
abbreviated by his discoveries. Of Sir 





Astley, as of his French friend and rival, 
Dupuytren, it is considered enough to al 
cord the sum total of his amassments. | 
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people, as a ventriloquist causes his te 
emerge from a table or chair—were ever- 
more erying aloud for a sympathetic inter- 
preter of their wants, both moral and phy- 
sical—-an interpreter proceeding from their 
ranks but intellectualized by scholarship, 
to 
Attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

Plato baptized in the waters of the kennel, 
a gamin having undergone lustration in the 
fountain of Castalia. Such a man was 
vouchsafed them in Thiers. The strug- 
gling classes, ‘the greatest number,’ who 
are presuming enough nowadays to fancy 
their ‘happiness’ a matter deserving the 
consideration ot Jaw-givers, found in him 
a Washington qualified to create under the 
name of civic monarchy, an order of things 
more nearly approaching to republicanism 
than Europe ever contained within the de- 
caved park-palings succeeding to her feu- 
dal moats and drawbridges; and the fallen 
intelligence of France hailed him as its 
shiloh. 

And what was the result? The little 
great man found himself despised by the 
great little men among whom he found 
himself required to act for being poor, and 
affected riches as the means of acquiring 
them. The Spartan of the back attic grew 
luxurious, effeminate, and worldly, when 
lodged on the drawing-room floor; the 
man of the people no sooner found him- 
self of the court, courtly, than down went 
his knee with those of the rest of the mul- 
titude kneeling in adoration before the 
Molten Calf! He was ashamed of being’a 
mark wonder as the only upright man in 
presence of the worshippers of Mainmon 

The refinements of the gaudy world of 
high life dazzled his eyes, deluded his 
judgment, and in the intoxication of the 
orgies commemorating the worship of his 
new idol, he forgot not only himself, but 
his suffering brethren of the dust; and 
would fain have sold them into slavery, as 
the sons of Jacob their brother. Sosurely 
as a savage state begets the law of the 
strong head, the cunning of the crafty, the 
frailty of the wise, the fall of the gicat Ba- 
con, the rise of—no matter whom. The 


That such would be the case seems, by the |creater of hubble ban! s, the forger of flash 
practice of their lives, to have been fully) notes, the forger of skeleton keys, Faunt- 
anticipated by both. But the fearful chap-|leroy and Courvoisier, are merely acolytes, 
ter of results from such a conviction on|of different shrines in the same temple ef 
the part of such men, would lead us to too the Molten Calf. 
serious a subject. | The great ones in high places do not 
Another striking instance of the evil sufficiently consider this. They, whose 
conseqnences of Mammonism appears in| destiny is ordered by so admirable a com- 
the person of Thiers. For years and years plication of social machinery, that the 
did the intellectual classes of the French! pleasures of life come to them by a nod— 
sigh after an adequate representative atthe |that their luxurious meals appear as by 
foot of the throne. Such was the grand/ magic on their tables, till every sensual 
object of the revolution of 1830. The peo-| pleasure becomes as much a matter of 
ple—or rather the able mountebanks who course as the rising and setting of the sun; 
throw their voices into the mouths of the! they, who look upon gold as a thing whose 














glittering sets forth to advantage the net- 
work of their embroidered purses, a super- 
fluity which it is as well to have lying in 
the pocket of their carriage, lest, perad- 
venture there should exist an obscure 
street in which their name is not a suffi- 
cient passport to credit, they are as little 
cognizant of the influence of money, as an 
intant of the value of the Pitt diamond. 
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(i. e. the dancing stocks,) that he began to 
reflect seriously upon parental responsibil- 
ities. 

Reflection is pain and grief toa squire. 
John Curwen thought and thought till he 
thought himself ill, which, under all the 
circumstances was the only further impru- 
dence he had to commit. It was his busi- 
ness to have repented before it was too late. 


Even those grand noun substantives of|The result of his tardy cognitations was 


the human race who are chartered inheri- 


the curtailment of his rural pastimes. He 


tors of the soil, or have exchanged their/sold off his hunters; and as he did not at 


share of its products into the imaginary 
value of consols, bonds, and other ‘securi- 
tres,’ and viewing their richness only in 
the form of a row of crooked figures in 
their banker’s book, consider the same on- 
ly as the spell, the ‘open-sesame,’ whereby 
the inner sanctuary of the temple of plea- 
sure is revealed to view, take little thought 
of the sweat of human brows, nay, of the 
crimson sweat of human hearts, wasted in 
the amassment of that which they held so 
lightly. Could certain of these contrast 


the same time renounce the strong port 
and strong ale with which he had been ac- 
customed to season his hard exercise, he 
underwent a stroke of palsy, and after 
dwindling away a few months in drivel- 
dom at Cheltenham, pining after the 
swainps and sallows of his beloved Clay- 
field, died—died without a will—so that 
the squirearchical representative came in- 
to possession of 3740]. 5s. 6d. per annum, 
charged only with a jointure of five hund- 
red a year to his mother, and a sum of ten 


the hungry days and shortened nights of|thousand pounds to be divided between the 


the working poor, the first cogs of those 
intricate wheels whose complex move- 
ments lay the foundation of every collosal 
fortune, with the easy hours and eider- 


five younger children, by virtue of the 
marriage settlements of their improvident 
parents. 

Mrs. Curven, who had hitherto found 


down pillows of the favored priesthood of|her destinies run smooth as glass, without 


the Molten Calf, they would perceive that 
He who drove the money changers from 
his temple, must entertain some high and 
inscrutable purpose in allowing them the 
whole range of the earth beside, for the es- 
tablishment of their demoralizing traffic. 

This somewhat prosy exposition has 
arisen in our mind from the contemplation 
of the fortunes ofa young friend whose 
destinies—but with the leave of the public 
we will tell the whole story. 

Lawrence Curwen was the second son 
of a gentleman of fortune, in one of the 
midland counties. It is not so pleasant to 
be a second son when the eldest is heir in 
tail to thousands a year, and the rest of the 
family to as much as parsimony can scrape 
together out of them. For people egotised 
by repletion of the good things of this 
world, rendered fool-hardy by prosperity 
touching the permanency of human life, 
rarely exercise the self denial which in the 
youthful rectitude of their principles they 
once held due to their expected offspring. 
They lay up their income, in short, as 
they lay up their leg in a fit of the gout, 
chiefly as a pretext for grumbling, and 
when too late to be of service. 

The father of Lawrence Curwen mar- 
ried like other landed proprietors in love, 
with a vague sort of idea that a good estate 
must naturally provide for a numerous 
family. His flocks and herds, his beeves, 
and south-downs, were sufficient to keep a 
nursery as large as King Priam’s from 
starving ; nor was it till he had two sons 
in coatees, and four daughters in the stocks 


any further control over the means that 
made them so than the disposal of an al- 
lowance of two hundred a year pin-money, 
now little more than doubled for her whole 
maintainance, and who, during her pros- 
perous days had enjoyed the reputation of 
being a charming woman, and the most af- 
fectionate of mothers, soon grew peevish 
and irritable from the curtailment ‘of her 
means of enjoyment. She had never been 
taught to rely upon betterthings. Allshe 
fully understood was the ‘comforts of life,’ 
and these were gone. Nothing remained 
but five children, brought up to be useless 
and consequently burdensome to them- 
selves and her. 


enough to perceive all this. He was a 
strong-minded, strong-hearted youth. But 
though he submitted cheerfully to be 
bound to a conveyancer, while the brother 
of whom till that day he had been the 
friend and equal, was entered at Christ- 
church, he was far less resigned, when, at 
the close of a year, he found that John had 
formed fast friendships with other young 
men of fortune, while he was only a law- 
yer’s clerk ; that his mother’s invitations 
to her now comfortless home were few and 
far between; that even his sisters were 
gradually becoming strangers to him. His 
early training had not prepared him for 
such reverses. He had been pampered as 
much as the young squire. He and the 
girls had never been warned that the lux- 
urious ease in which they lived was not to 
last forever. Even when informed by his 





Lawrence was the only one of them old 
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mother’s trustee, a callous cousin, that he| 


‘had his own way to make in the world,’ 
he was not told thata younger son with 
seventy pounds per annum, must make it 


person My voice faltered, I fancy, for the 
lad touched his hat as he added,—‘Per- 
haps you mean master’s brother, sir, as 


|was buried yesterday’? Master came up 


unshared by those joys of family affection |from Melton, sir, a purpose for the fune- 


to which he fancied himself still entitled. 

Still he hoped. When John should at- 
tain his majority, he would of course do 
something for his mother and sisters, and 
assist his only brother along the thorny 
ways of professional life. For three years 
did he labor on cheerfully in this persua- 


sion. He thought it odd that among the | 


multitude of his father’s friends, so hospi- 
tably entertained at Clayfield, who used to 
make him ride on their walking sticks, and 
had voted him such a fine little fellow when 
they visited him with his brother at Eton, 
not one ever thought of calling upon him 
in his small lodgings in the Adelphi. It 
did not much matter; as soon as the young 
squire became his own master, he should 
be placed upon a fairer footing in society. 

But alas, the first thing accomplished by 
John Cyrwen on becoming his own mas- 
ter was to pay off his Oxford debts, and set 
up a hunting establishment at Melton. 
The selfishness of his parents had begotten 
selfishness in him. Why should he care 
for Lawrence more than Lawrence had 


ral; but I never saw the gemman, sir, 
he lived summars in the city.’— 

Poor Lawrence! [ seem to see him now 
with his bright face, at cricket with his 
brother on the lawn of Clayfield; or side by 
side in the old fishing boat, or with his arm 
round his neck, sauntering through the 
shrubberies.—But Curwen the dandy was 
then only little John, while Lawrence— 
no matter; lam now going to visit his 
grave. 





; From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE BARBER OF NORTHAL- 
LERTON, 


BY DRINKWATER MEADOWS. 





| In the year 1800—it might be a year or 
|twe earlier, or a year or two later, 1 can- 
|not approach nearer to the exact date, and 
‘as Mathew’s old Scotch lady said, ‘I be- 
jlieve it’s na material to the story, there 


been cared for by his father? John was|resided in the town of Northallerton, in 


working out his destinies asa younger 
son. Mrs. Curwen, a respectable widow, 
in easy circumstances bringing up her 
daughters in modest competence, was very 
well able to assist her second son if she 
thought proper. He even profited by a 
flaw in the settlement which enabled him 
to defer the paying off the children’s for- 
tunes, till the coming of age of the young- 
est, on pretext of better security for their 


Yorkshire, a worthy, painstaking hair-dres- 
ser, &c., named Ramble called in his day, 
‘a Jack of all trades. Were he now liv- 
ing, and pursuing his various avocations, 
he would doubtless be styled ‘a genius ;’ 
for, like Bob Handy, he could do ‘every- 
thing.’ Well may I say coud; for alas! 
he has long slept in the peaceful grave, in 
the church-yard ot one of the row quiet- 
est towns in the north of England. The 


interests.—And Lawrence saw that in the|railroad has removed its traffic, and cov- 


rich man he had lost his brother. 

All this, by compelling him to strive to 
thrive, might have turned to his advantage 
but that the pampered boy was ill prepared 
to become the laborious man. A blight 
was upon his heart, the chill of mortifica- 
tion, the anguish of wounded affections. 
He was a Paria, alienated from his family, 
exiled from those of his own condition. He 
worked hard indeed, as a plant grows with 
amore rapid and unwholesome growth on 
some wall excluded from all sunshine. 
but he worked with bitterness in his soul. 
Money was to be his soul object, money, 
which had hardened the hearts of his kith 
and kin, and would harden his. He once 
told me all this, but I fancied he would 
outgrow so gloomy a view of human na- 
ture. Yesterday, however, I saw his broth- 
er step gaily from his cab at Crockford’s 
club, and perceived that he hada crape 
round his hat. My mind misgave me. I 
inquired of the tiger who was holding his 
fine horse at the door, after Mr. Lawrence 
Curwen. He had never heard of sucha 


ered its pavement with grass; the church 
which stands in the centre of the town, 
surrounded by its elevated burial ground, 
is no longer agitated by the rapid passing 
to and fro of the ‘Wellington,’ ‘Highfiyer,’ 
or ‘Victoria’ post-coaches, or the ‘Royal 
Mail;’ the guard’s horn or coachman’s 
|whip no more disturbs the devotion of the 
assembled congregation. . 

Poor Ramble ! in thy day Northallerton 
was a town of importance, and could boast 
of the ‘Royal Charlotte, six-inside, four- 
horse ceach,’ passing through on its way 
from London to Newcastle, the journey 
being generally performed in fifty six hours 
\exclusive of remaining one night in New 
| York. Passengers occasionally remained 
in Northallerton on business, and at times 
required the aid of the tonsor’s art; and 
as surely as the ‘sound of coaches’ was 
heard, so surely was Ramble seen to pop 
his bald pate over the closed half of his 
little shop door, from which he could 
command a clear view ‘up street and 
down street,’ and gain the earliest intel- 




















ligence, if not as to who as to what was 
coming. The Royal Charlotte’s arrival 
brought him hope, but thope deferred ;° 
for as regarded customers from, or by it, 
he must wait the ‘Boots’ or ‘portex’s’ 
summons to ‘dress a traveller just come 


by t’Charlotte.’ Not so when a lighter 
rattling was heard, and a travelling car- 
riage was seen entering the town, ‘drawn 
by two or more horses.’ Then were Ram- 
ble’s hopes raised to the highest pitch of 
expectation. On such occasions he flew 
to the door of the inn, thinking his ap- 
pearance there with his shaving and dress- 
ing apparatus might gain him an order, 
as he said; andcertainly, his clean apron, 
cravat, and shoes, his smooth grey locks, 
his bright pewter shaving jug, his white 
napkin, and his smiling countenance, free 
from ‘superfluous hairs,’ gained him many 
a customer. The quarter sessions for the 
North Riding being held in Northallerton, 
his wig dressing was called into notice, as 
he said, ‘four times a year—every quarter.’ 
And bitterly did the barrister lament who 
had brought his wig ready dressed, instead 
of having a spice of Ramble’s office : for 
his dressing surpassed that of any other, 
far or near. It was Ramble’s boast that 
he once dressed the wig of Judge , the 
very wig he wore when he passed sentence 
upon the notorious for murder, the 
superior dressing of which was such, as 
Ramble was wont to boast, ‘that niver a 
single air of it was ruffled when he 
pulled hof his condemnation cap ;—na’, I 
did hear say as how he didn’t have his wig 
dressed again for half a year after I had 
put it properly into friz, 1 had done it so 
well. He said to me,—Judge said, | mean, 
‘Ramble,’ says he, ‘you are a right good un, 
and { wish I had you with me in all my 
trials ; for goud looks’ said he to me ‘goes 
a lang wa’ with my folks ; and I niver 
seed a wig looked up to, in all my judg- 
ments, as mine was after your frizzing it, 
Ramble,’ says t’'Judge, ‘niver, says he. 
‘But,’ he said, said he, ‘I must not take 
you from your native zlils and wigs, and 
transport you to places where the hai? is 
not so fine,’ says he. ‘You must continue 
to cut your customers, and not leave ’em. 
Strive your huttermost to forget the dress- 
ing you have given me, and that you ever 
had sentence passed upon you for your 
doings by aJudge,’ sayshe. And he said, 
said he, ‘There’s a hopelessness in every- 
thing ; so who knows but | may one day 
horder you before me again,’ says he. But 
he niver did; ‘cause he lost his Judgment 
from hAi/l elth soon after, and was made su- 
perannuated by Government for it, with a 
avenue from the funds of Parliament to 
live upon for his life.’ 

Bamble’s talents were not confined to 
comb, puff, or razor,—no; he could play a 
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drum’ in the Volunteers’ band, and occa- 
sionally, when John Stockwell’s little boy 
was ill from an over-ripe-plum affection, 
played the triangle. Nor did his acquire- 
ments cease here. He invented a superi- 
or blacking,’ could varnish fishing rods 
and walking-sticks, mend wooden clocks, 
put a new spoke into the wheel of a wheel- 
barrow, paint a sign-post, make a three- 
legged stool, hoop a washing-tub, repair 
broken china, make a mouse-trap, mend a 
watchmen’s rattle, (no New Police in his 
day,) put up a four-post bedstead, fill up a 
broken window-pane with wood or glass, 
remove rheumatic pains, loose teeth and 
warts, carve an odd figure or face on the 
head of a walking-stick, re-cover umbrel- 
las, gild oak-apples tor school-boys for 
‘Royal Oak Day,’ or the tips of constables 

staves, prepare the ‘chairmg chair’ for 
elections, post placards for ‘the rival can- 
didates,’ (covering his morning’s work with 
his evening’s,) distribute bills for the thea- 
tre, missionary meetings, assizes, races or 
auctions, officiate occasioually for the bell- 
man; was a supernumerary in processions 
on the stage, and from long sevice, clean- 
liness, and attention, was a leader in such; 
an extra constable at the hustins, a locom- 
tenens for the watchman, an additional 
waiter at the Race ordinary dinner, a tip- 
staff at the sessions, and the only dealer 
in cork-soles in the town. 

The loss of Ramble was sincerely re- 
gretted ; for in such a town he was indeed 
a treasure. ‘When comes such another !’ 
‘A man he was to all his country dear,’ 
and yet his customers never thought his 
charges so. His loss was great. He was 
a fellow possessed of valuable qualities, 
and a weli-beloved member of society. He 
died ‘universally lamented,’ as the County 
Herald stated, ‘leaving no family, and an 
extensive circle of friends and customers 
to grieve at his removal.’ 

I proceed to relate an anecdote descrip- 
tive of his genius, invention, taste, style, 
generosity and liberality. He did not 
make, like many of his and our day, make 
the most of a job. No; he said, ‘a thing 
well done was twice done.’ He charged 
moderately, because, as he said, ‘cut and 
come again was a hexelent saying. Most 
of his customers did come again, even *f- 
ter he had cut them; but Mrs. Smith cut 
hm, and did not come again.—Who was 
Mrs. Smith ?—Marry, it is of her I am 
about to write. 

Mrs. Smith resided in Northallerton, 
and was possessed of a very snug property 
or ‘coming in,’ as an independence is call- 
ed in those parts. She was a maiden lady, 
but preferred attaching Mrs. to her name, 
though still a Miss. She had arrived at 
the respectable age of seventy, and resided 
ina snug, neat, comfortable, old-maidish 





little upon the fiddle, did beat the ‘big 





sort of a hous2, with a careful, steady ser- 
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vant of all work, who, from long and faith- 
ful service, had become her confidant and 
companion. Mrs. Smith, ‘old Mrs. Smith,’ 
as she was called by the Northallertonians, 
had resolved to have a few friends to tea, 
cards, sandwiches, and home made wine, 
as soon after christmas as might be conve- 
nient to them and herself. A moonlight 
night was to be selected, or rather a night 
when that luminary ought to shine ; be- 
cause Northallerton did not then boast of 
lamps in the street, oil being too dull and 
too expensive : as ‘gas wasn't then inven- 
ted.’ A Thursday was considered the 
most desirable day, because, as her servant 
Bridget said, ‘the butter is always brought 
into the town fresh on Wednesdays the 
market-days; and Snowball, the carrier, 
could bring some muffins from Richmond, 
where they zs to be had in perfection ;’ ad- 
ded to which, Thursday was the day on 
which, in the afternoon, the Female Com- 
mitte of the Blanket-and-Flannel-Petticoat 
Society met to adjust their accounts, and 
distribute their comforts, taking tea first, 
and a little hot, sweet, and good’ after, 
‘just to keep out the cold in their return 
home.’ Mrs. Smith knew tnat in selecting 
a Thursday she might safely invite Mrs. 
Dobson, the Secretary of the said society, 
who would then be ‘otherwise engaged 
and obligated not to come ;’ the said 
Mrs. Dobson, although an acquaintance 
of Mrs. Smith, being by no means a 
very agreeable one, or as Mrs. 8. said, 
‘fit for every company, she says such very 
odd things, and everybody does not like it.’ 
As the intended party was to be Mrs. 
Smith’s ‘annual,’ she was desirous and 
anxious that all should be in ‘apple-pie or- 
der.’ All was arranged, the day, the hour, 
the order of the banquet. The large silver 
tea-pot was to be in jattendance ; the tea- 
urn was rejected, not having been 
brought into play, like the parish engine, 
for many a day. 

‘I can manage very well ma’am,’ said 
Mrs. Bridget. ‘The bright brass tea-kettle 
will look beautiful ; and if you have it on 
the ob of the parlour fire, the singing of it 
will be quite cheering before the lights is 
lit, ma’am ; and as Betty Speddy spore us 
her little girl the last time we had compa- 
ny, to help to toast the muffins, and keep 
the cat from the cream, (you will have 
cream I ’spose ma’aim,) she will] let her 
come again.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Mrs. S. in her usual 
soft, tremulous voice, aged seventy ; ‘1 
dare say we shall do very well, and be ve- 
ry tidy and comfortable ; but there is one 
thing I should like to have done, and 
there's plenty of time before 1 have my 
party. You see, Bridget, there’s that pic- 
ture of my poor dear uncle, who left me 
the little property [ enjoy ; the frame of it 
ig very bad, and looks very shabby; now, 
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I should like to have it regilded. Do you 
know anybody Bridget, who could do it 
here—hey? I wont send it to New York, 
that is too far off.’ 

‘Yes, ma'am,’ replied Bridget: ‘there’s 
Mr. Ramble ; he does almost everything 
for everybody here; and 1 dare say he 
could do it.’ 


Mr. Ramble was sent for, and promptly 
attended Mrs. Smith stated her wishes 
to him, concluding with, ‘Now, do not at- 
tempt to do any thing to the frame, unless 
you are positive you can do it very well, 
because it’s the picture of my poor, dear 
uncle, who left me the property I now en- 
joy.’ 

Ramble replied, in his usual rapid mode 
of speaking, and in the Yorkshire dialect, 
‘Oh, dear, yes, ma’am,I can do it very 
well; I can make it look like quite new ; 
I can make it look so varry well that you 
won't ken it again: it will look far better 
nor hever it did afore, 1 can ‘sure you 
ma’am, if you honely trust to me. Your 
Bridget knows what I can do.’ 


‘Very well, then take it away; but be 
sure to let me have it back as soon as pos- 
sible, for it’s the picture of my poor, dear 
uncle, who left me the little property [ 
now enjoy—pray, do, pray, be very careful, 
VERY cautious.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am—good day, ma’am, Mistress 
Smith; good day, Mistress Bridget. You 
wear well, Mistress Bridget, for a hold one, 
you do: you’re made of the same good 
stuff as I is: tough and sarviceable, as 1 
says. Good day, good day. I'll let your 
hold lady see what's what in the gilding 
line. I'll ’stonish her, you may depend. 
Good day, good day.’ 

Away trotted Ramble, delighted with, 
his job, muttering to himself as he jogged 
along: ‘Ay, ay, they shall see what North- 
allerton can turn out, and what 7 can do: 
they shall see a piece of gilding fit for our 
Parliament member’s bestchamber. When 
it’s done, and folks see it, 1 wonder who 
will send their work again to York or 
Leeds? No, no: ‘try Ramble, send to 
Ramble,’ they'll say, and say right too. 
Nothing will be talked about but Ramble’s 
gilding: is there any thing like it? No, 
no, no; I should think not, indeed !’ 

On arriv ng at his shop, he entered into 
his sanctum sanctorum, or, as he called it, 
his ‘spankum spankorum.’ Here he care- 
fully deposited his precious charge in a po- 
sition favorable for his operations upon the 
shattered frame of its constitution, and 
lost no time in commencing his pleasant 
work : his labor of love. In due time he 
beheld the completion of his task, glitter- 
ing like the sun in meridian splendor: at 
least, such was itsappearance to him: and 
although the work had proceeded by ‘slow 
and sure’ degrees under its hands, he stood 














transfixed with delight when he beheld 
the wonders of his art. 

‘Gilding, indeed!’ he exclaimed: ‘ay, 
there's something like gilding, something 
Jit to be called gilding, indeed. What will 
Mistress Smith say now, 1 wonder?’ What 
won't she say? But, what the deuce, there’s 
a new jicture-frame, and a hold picture,— 
that will never do at all: the frame now 
quite shames the picture ; it’s like a new 
coat and a hold waistcoat: a clean stock, 
and d@ dirty beard. What's to be done? 
Oh, | know: ITU rub in a new back- 
ground.’ 

To it he went, not hesitating to use the 
same brush with which he had lately pain- 
ted the window-shutters of his own shop ; 
‘good, easy man !’ 
laid in his back-ground,’ he vas delighted 
with the improvement. 

‘Ay,’ said he, ‘that’s far better, very far 
better, a tremendous deal better ; but 
plague take it, now there’s a new frame, 
and a new back ground, but stilla hold 
picture; no keeping there: I must do 
something: I'll touch up the features of 
his face a bit: where shall I begin ? Let’s 
see ; oh! I'll begin with his wig, wig, in- 
deed! stuff! they don’t wear such like 
wigs now: why it’s just like what my 
grandfather used to wear: wig, indeed ? 
Bother! I shall rub it out, and paint him) 
a ‘ed of ‘air instead: it will be more fash- 
ionable, and will become him better: make 
him look younger too.’ 

Out went the venerable uncle’s still 
more venerable wig, and soon appeared 
what Ramhie termed a ‘’ed of ’air,’ for he 
was wondrous quick with his pencil: brush 
I mean. The wig had van sled: melted 
into thin hair. To describe the flowing 
locks is impossible; they stood ‘on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine :’ but 
Ramble was satisfied: satisfied ? he was 
de. ghted. 

‘O beautiful, beautiful, grand! there’s 
work! What will Mistress Smith say now 
I wonder, hey? But, what the deuce, 
there’s a new frame, a new back-ground, 
a new ’ed of ’air and ahold face : that won't 
do: all wrong, I must t uch up his fea- 
tures a bit: then I shall have made a job 
of it.” 

Out went my uncle’s black eyes, ‘and in 
their stead,’ appeared two lovely blue ones. 
Ramble soon discovered his error, but re- 
conciled himself with, ‘Well, niver mind ; 
what odds? blue fies is tenderer far nor 
black ones: maybe he had blue hies when 
he was young: children often has blue 
hies, and gets black ones when they grows 
up, and gets vexinated.’ 

On went Ramble ; the cheeks, the nose, 
the lips, the chin, even its dimple, all yiel- 
ded to his transforming brush: his magic 
touch: nor did he himself perceive how 
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was to that of ‘my poor dear uncle, who 
left me the little property I enjoy,’ until 
he had given it what he considered the 
Jinishing touch: then and only then, did he 
become aware of the fact. 

‘Ha, oh, what, yes, no, sure, well, I nev- 
er! what have I done? what can I do? 
shell kill me! why it’s not a bit like her 
poor dear uncle, who left her the little 
property she now enjoys. Where shall I 
go? What shall I do? What business had 
I to paint without orders? I shall be ruin- 
ed—I shall. It is very well painted ; but 
then it’s not a morsel like her poor dear 
uncle. Oh dear, oh dear! what business 
had she to have the frame touched at all? 
{t might have lasted her time very well as 
it was: why she’s seventy years hold! 
there’s no fool like a hold fool: 1 always 
said so; there niver was any sense in hold 
women, and niver will be, noniver. I ney- 
er know’d such a fool as she is; no, niver. 
l niver did. Oh dear, oh dear, what shall 
I do? what shall Ido. If 1 set fire to my 
shop, | shall be hanged fora burglary. I 
have it; I'll make it all right: I'll satisfy 
her, above a bit, { will; Ill rub the face 
all out and I'll paint her a flower pot in- 
stead: what a fool I was not to think o’ 
that before: why, | paint flower-pots cap- 
itally: I’ve done scores o’ them in my 
time on pasteboard. It will save her a 
vast deal o’ trouble, poor hold soul: she ’s 
seventy: and when folks call upon her, 
they keep asking whose j.icture that is? 
and she has to tell ’em all over and over 
again, thet it is the picture of her poor dear 
uncle, who left her the little property she 
enjoys, sv that she talks herself quite out 
o’ breath.’ 

To work he went, out went the face, and 
in due time im came a flower pot. Scarce- 
ly did he allow sufficient time for drying, 
so great was his desire to take it home and 
delight ‘hold Mistress Smith’ with the ex- 
cellence of his art. Mrs. Bridget announ- 
ced his arrival and the picture’s to the old 
lady, seated in her easy chair, in her snug 
little parlor, like ‘patience on a monument,’ 
anxious to behold again the portrait of her 
poor dear uncle. 

‘Oh! Mr. Ramble, how glad I am to 
find you have finished your job: you can’t 
think how I have missed it ; however, you 
have done it at last: but 1 wont take one 
peep at it till it is in its proper place, so 
that I may be agreeably surprised with the 
renovation of the frame of the picture of 
my poor dear uncle, who left me the little 
property I now enjoy. Goon: you'll find 
the old nails still inthe wall. Be very 
careful: mind you don’t slip off the chair, 
you might hurt the picture. See that the 
nails be fast, and the rings quite safe. Don’t 
hurry : and tell me when it’s up.’ 

Mr. Ramble descended. 





great the change, how unlike his picture 


‘Mistress Smith, it’s up, ma’am said he 
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‘What's that ?” said she. |make a journey of seven or eight leagues, 

‘Your picture ma'am,’ said Mr. Ramble.|in weather like this.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ says Mrs. Smith: ‘the picture| ‘Say rather, madame, that he must be 
you had of me, you know, was that of my|very much in love.’ 
poor dear uncle, who left me the little} ‘He must be mad to follow a person 
property 1 now enjoy: and that’s a flower) whom he scarcely has seen, and never 
pot.’ | Spoken to.’ 

‘Yes; I said every body woald know! ‘It only proves that they have still a 
it was a flower pot, it’s so very like. How- remnant of chivalry in the provinces. I 
ever, I can’t stop to tell you all about it! should like to see our fashionables of Ver- 
now, Mistress Smith, ma’am, ’cause 1’ve sailles or Paris gallop in that way in weath- 
got to dress a traveller at the Golden Lion: /er like this, and a road bad enough to 
ut, you see, ma’am, when I had finished|break one’s neck; trust me they do not 
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the frame, it quite shamed the picture, the 
gilding was so hexellently done ; so I rub- 
bed in a back ground, and then touched 
up the face a bit: but, you see, ma’am, 
somehow, when I had done it,I saw it 
wasn’t a bit like your poor dear uncle, who 
left you the property you now enjoy: so 1] 
rubbed it all out and have painted you a} 
flower pot instead. The frame comes to 
three and eight. pence: but F can’t think 
of charging you anything for the picture.’ 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A QUEEN FOR A DAY. 


On a cold and rainy day in the month of 
April, 1791, a post chaise with four horse, 
was seen to travel the road between Lons- 
le-Saulnier and Besancon. Two persons 
occupied the carriage—one of them, a tall, 
handsome, and elegant-looking figure, re- 
clined alone in the back, while in the front 
was seated a young woman whose dress 
and manner at once bespoke the waiting- 
maid. 

‘What o’clock is it?’ asked the mistress 
-of the maid. 

‘Four o'clock,’ madame. 

‘We shall never arrive—the postillions 
are trightfully slow.’ 

‘The road is very bad,’ madame. 

‘ What a horrible celay—I was sure my 
nerves would play me some disagreeable 
trick ; detained three days at Lons-le-Saul- 
nier, ill and unfit to continue my route, 
with such serious reasons to wish it ended; 
and to add to my misery, to go to slowly ; 
I believe at each change of horses they 
have given me the most miserable beasts 
possible to procure.’ 

‘But, madame, unfortunately we are gal- 
loping the whole way, for the jolts are 
enough to dislocate our joints; it is your 
uneasiness and impatience prevents your 
feeling it. This country is pretty, but the 
day is so wet—I am sure that young man 
who follows us finds we go too fast.’ 

‘How! is he there still ?’ 

‘Yes, madame, but a few paces from the 
carriage ; he has not lost an inch of ground. 
He is a very good horseman.’ 


give themselves much trouble, they are 
expert at talking nonsense, or im following 
up an easy intrigue, but most assuredly 
they would not do as this honest provin- 
cial,’ 

‘And they are perfectly right, for what 
can this young man gain but a broken back 
or a pleurisy.’ 

‘Poor fellow.’ 

‘You pity him, Suzanne ; has he bought 
you over?’ 

‘You know me too well, madame, to 
suspect such a thing, the chevalier 

‘Ah! it is a chevalier?’ 

‘Did I not tell you so, and, moreover, 
before you tore his letters, you read them, 
and they were signed, his name is De Mail- 
lettes, and of a good family.” 

‘Why, this is a conquest really flatter- 
ing.’ 

‘He saw you enter the inn at Lons-le- 
Saulnier, he saw you again when you went 
to the -window, and he fell in love with 
you. You must know, madame, there are 
hearts in the world capable of love at first 
sight, and you should neither be offended 
nor surprised at having inspired a sudden 
passion.’ 

‘But I hope you have been discreet. You 
have not told him wholam? You know 
that I have good reasons for preserving the 
tucognito in this journey ; it is for that rea- 
son I did net permit the Duc de L . 
the Marquis de C yhor any of my faith- 
ful ‘vassals’ to attend me.’ 

‘Be assured he knows no more than any 
one else ; and it is not his fault, for he did 
not spare questions. I answered him as 
I did every one else, that you were called 
Madame de Pryne, and that you travelled 
for pleasure. But this did not satisfy him, 
his curiosity was strong enough to make 
him shake a purse of gold, hoping the 
sound of it would make me more commu- 
nicative. When he saw that his offers 
wounded my delicacy, that my discretion 
was incorruptible, he tried conjectures; no 
doubt, said he, it is a person of conse- 
quence whom the troubles and misfortunes 
of France have obliged to seek safety in 
flight, but I shall follow her to the end of 
the world.’ 

‘You see that this foolish fellow will end 














‘He must be a most determined idler to 
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by compromising me.’ 











They stopped to change horses, and af- 
fer a moment's silence Suzanne recom- 
menced the conversation— 

‘See,’ said she, ‘this poor chevalier, who 
still pursues us, and bears his wetting with 
a patience quite praiseworthy.’ 

‘Does it still continue to rain?’ replied 
Madame Pryne. Then drawing the glove | 
off her white and beautifully formed hand, 
covered with diamonds, she ran her fingers 
through the curls of her fair hair, arranged 
the lace of her cap, and, notwithstanding 
the rain, leaned her head a little out of the 
window of the carriage, so true is it that 
zeal, devotion, and obstinacy, are always 
rewarded in the end. 

‘Where are we?’ asked the handsome 
traveller of the postilion. 

‘At Vaux.’ 

‘And the next stage ?’ 

‘Jougne.’ 

‘Is it a good place to stop ?’ 

‘Certainly, a town of seven thousand 
souls, and at the hotel of the Lion d’Ar- 
gent, you are as well treated as in a pal- 
ace.’ 

‘That will do very well.’ 

In this little dialogue the words were for 
the postilion, and the look for the cheva- 
lier, for Madame de Pryne was not a wo- 
man without pity, and after this act of 
charity she closed the carriage window. 

‘Does madame intend to pass the night 
at Jougne?’ asked Suzanne. 

‘No, no, we shall continue our journey 
to-night; you know that I ought to be at 
Besancon by to-morrow morning ; we shall 
only stop for supper at the Lion d’ Argent, 
where you are as well treated as in a pal- 
ace, and then we shall continue our route. 

Scarcely were the two travellers seated 
at a table in the famous inn of the Lion 
d’ Argent, when a functionary wearing a 
tri-colored scarf entered the dining-room 
and fixed upon Madame de Pryne a scruti- 
nizing look, and seemed to compare her 
features with something written on a paper 
which he held in his hand. After this ex- 
amination, by which he seemed profoundly 
occupied, the functionary, who was no less 
than the mayor of Jougne, desired the trav- 
ellers to show him their passports. 


Madame de Pryne seemed embarrass- 
ed— 

‘Could you not spare us, sir,’ said she, 
‘this formality ; all our papers are shut up 
an one of our portmanteaus.’ 


‘lam very sorry,’ drily replied the offi- 
cer, ‘but no one can avoid submitting to a 
procedure so important at present in this 
country. Your trunks must be opened.’ 
And notwithstanding the ill humor shown 
‘by the ladies, the trunks were taken from 
the carriage, and brought into the great 
room of the Lion d’Argent. The largest 
was first opened, and what was the aston- 
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ishment of the mayor on finding a tolera- 
bly large bag full of gold. 

‘What is this?’ cried the officer astound- 
ed. 

‘You see very well, sir,’ replied Madame 
de Pryne, smiling; ‘they are louis and 
double louis. Is it not allowable to carry 
such, travelling ?’ 

‘That's as it may be, madame—there ap- 
pears to me to be a large amount.’ 

‘Oh! but thirty thousand francs at most.” 

‘Thirty thousand francs look very like 
emigration.’ 

‘Indeed, do you think so?’ 

‘Oh! you are quite right to affect in- 
difference ; but I am not so easily deceiv- 
ed.’ 

‘1 see that there is no necessity for my 
interference, for you seem to manage very 
well for yourself.’ 

‘A truce to raillery, if you please, mad- 
ame: my character and the insignia of my 
office must be respected. 

‘Believe me, sir, they have my most 
profound respect.’ 

‘Very well, madame; but with your 
permission 1 must continue my examina- 
tion.’ 

‘Just as you please, sir.’ 

The mayor of Jougne was going to re- 
ply, when, in lifting a linen cloth, he saw 
a quantity of rich embroidery, and drew 
from the portmanteau two dresses covered 
with gold, and a velvet cloak, trimmed 
with ermine, and fastened with a clasp of 
diamonds. 

‘Ha!’ said he, ‘ these coincide exactly 
with my suspicions.’ 

‘Will you be good enough to tell me 
what these same suspicions may be?’ 

‘Confess first that the name of Pryne, 
which you have written in the book of the 
inn is a feigned one.’ 

‘I acknowledge it.’ 

‘That is enough—you need not tell me 
any more.’ 

‘Where is the harm in travelling under 
a feigned name, when the incogniti con- 
ceals nothing wrong ?’ 

‘We shall see that, madame.’ 

‘Let us end this scene, sir; I will show 
you my passport.’ 

‘’Tis not worth while‘ your passport 
signifies nothing to me now, and [ will 
dispense with your showing it. Doubtless, 
it is easy enough to procure false papers— 
but stay, here we have enough to confound 
all dissimulation, and destroy the mys- 
tery with which you try to surround your- 
self.’ 

And as he spoke he lifted his arms tri- 
umphantly in the air, holding in one hand 
a crown, and in the other a sceptre of 
gold. 

‘There is no doubt now; I know who 
you are.’ 





‘You will perhaps tell me, then?’ 
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‘Marie Antoinette of Austria !’ 

‘The Queen ?’ 

‘Yes, madame; and you wish to emi- 
grate to Switzerland. 1 was prepared for 

ou.” 
" ‘Really, you knew that the Queen, Ma- 
rie Antoinette, intended to make her es- 
cape, and pass through here ?’ 

‘Certainly ; they suspected your inten- 
tions at Paris, and sent me word, and you 
see that my vigilance did notsleep. And 
now in the mame of the law [ arrest you.’ 

‘Without further proofs?’ 

‘I need no other.’ 

‘And if I again beg of you to examine 
my passport ?’ 

‘Tis useless; what signifies a pass- 
port?’ 

‘Then, nothing will shake your convic- 
tion ?’ 

‘Nothing, madame.’ 

‘In that case, sir, | must submit.’ 

Suzanne had several times attempted to 
interrupt the conversation, but with an im- 
perious gesture her mistress commanded 
her silence. 

The Queen and her maid were now 
lodged in the best apartment of the Lion 
d’ Argent,with two sentinels placed at their 
door ; the tattoo was beat; all the influen- 
tial persons of the place were summoned ; 
the nationai guard were under arms, and 
the local authorities estabiished themselves 
in the large room of the inn. Wher all 
the notabilities of Jougne were united, 
they deliberated upon what thegst.~» "4340 
inacase of such political eo “QUece. 
A furious demagogue, the ch’'€ “ their 
party, commenced speaking “hese 
terms :— 

“Citizens—We have just made a great 
capture ; but as a famous general once 
said, it is not enough to conquer, you must 
profit by the victorv. Ina few days the 
eyes of all France will be upon us; for 
proud Jougne is one in the number of il- 
lustrious cities which belong to history. 
Let us raise ourselves to the grandeur of 
our new position, and let us merit the ap- 
probation of the nation which shall soon 
behold us: may the wisdom of Cato and the 
patriotism of Brutus inspire us, may our 
decision be thought worthy to be placed 
side by side with the sublime sentences of 
the Greek Areopagus and the Roman sen- 
ate. *Tis thus I propose :—the patriots of 
Jougne shall form themselves into a bat- 
talion, place Marie Antoinette of Austria 
in the middle of the ranks, and conduct her 
to the bar of the national assembly ; each 
of us_to carry one of the insignia of the 
royalty that we have arrested in flight— 
this sceptre, this crown, this royal mantle, 
and all this golden frippery which wound 
our republican eyes; we shall place our 





spoils upon the altar of our country, and 
we shall return gloriously to our firesides, | 


after having received the felicitations of 
our brothers and the thanks of liberty. — 
And that it should cost nothing to the na- 
tion, [demand that the thirty thousand 
francs seized upon the fugitive should be 
employed in paying the expenses of our 
journey.’ 

This speech caused a great sensation ; 
but the more moderate, who always spoiled 
the finest fights, proposed and carried, by 
a majority of voices, that they should await 
the orders of the national asseinbly. 

At this moment, the Chevalier de Mail- 
lettes, who had been delayed by a fall, ar- 
rived in the hotel of the Lion d’ Argent, 
wet, splashed, and wearied. The first 
thing he asked on entering was, had they 
seen two ladies pass in a yellow carriage ? 
At this question the landlord seized him 
by the collar, and dragged him before the 
committee. 

‘Who are you?’ said the president- 
‘What is your name?’ 

‘Isidore de Maillettes.’ 

‘What appointment do you hold under 
those persons, tor whom you asked on 
your arrival here?’ 

‘I don't know them.’ 

‘You don’t know them, and you pursue 
them in this fashion! You don’t know 
them, and yet you seek them! An un- 
happy attempt to conceal the truth.’ 

‘] don’t understand you, sir.’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ said the chiefs of the Ja- 
cobins of Jougne, ‘this man conceals his 
real name and rank; he is some noble of 
Versailles—the Prince of Lamballe or Po- 
lignac, perhaps the Count d’Artois him- 
self, secretly returned to France—search 
him.’ 

They found upon the chevalier four 
louis, a watch, and a love-letter folded, 
sealed but without address; this letter was 
the object of profound examination. 

They sought to find a mysterious and 
political meaning in the phrases of gallan- 
try which it contained, but it was time lost; 
for the government of Jougne did not un- 
derstand the science of interpretation. 

‘We shall send this letter to the national 
assembly,’ said the president, ‘who will, 
perhaps, be more fortunate than we are, 
and find a key to those tender hieroglyph- 
ics. 

‘Can yon deny, sir, that this letter was 
for the Queen”’ 

‘What Queen?’ 

‘Deceit is useless; we came here to ar- 
rest Marie Antoinette of Austria.’ 

‘Arrest! here! The Queen, Marie An- 
toinette ?’ 

‘Yes, you see concealment is out of the 
question, and ’twould be better for your 
own sake to hide nothing from us. What 
can you tell us of our prisoner ?’ 

‘Me? 1 have never seen her.’ 

‘You still persist in your absurd system, 











and declare that you do not know the per- 
sons, whom you asked after, on coming 
into the inn ?’ 

‘What! the lady in the yellow carriage 
whom I have followed all the way from 
Lous-le-Saulnier, the Queen of France ?’ 

‘Citizen,’ replied the president, in astern 
voice, ‘I suspect you wish to mock us; 
but if so, know that we shall make you 
repent of it.’ 

As the chevalier did not reply, they tho’t 
it useless to question him further, and de- 
termined on keeping him a prisoner. 

When they had decided the fate of the 
chevalier, they sought the Queen, to in-| 
form her of their determination with re- 
gard to her. 

‘Our secretary;’ said the orator, ‘indites, 
at this moment a letter to the national as- 
sembly. You must remain prisoner here 
until the return of the messenger,who will 
depart in an hour.’ 

‘l also have written to the national as- 
sembly,’ replied the Queen; ‘will you have 
the goodness to forward my letter with 
yours.’ 

‘Willingly ; and until we receive a repl 
from Paris, thirty-six francs a day shall be 
allowed for your expenses, taken from the 
money found in your possession, and twen- 
ty-four for the lady who accompanied you, 
and for the young man who has just ar- 
rived.’ 

‘A young man, did you say?’ It must 
be the unhappy Chevalier de Maillettes.’ 

‘’Tis such he calis himself; but we 
have no doubt it is only assumed@p con- 
ceal a name of more importance. There 
is nothing to prevent your seeing this per- 
son ; if you wish he shall come to your 
room.’ 

‘I wish it much,’ replied the Queen ; 
and then added, in a dignified manner, 
‘you mey retire, gentlemen.’ 


The moment after De Maillettes enter-| 


ed the room pale and trembling. The 
Queen received him with a gracious dig- 
nity: while he knelt to her, and taking her 
hand which she held out to him, touched 
it respectfully with his lips. 

‘Will your majesty deign to pardon the 
temerity of my pursuit?’ said he, humbly. 
‘My ignorance must be my excuse.’ 

‘I pardon you, sir; and see nothing in 
your conduct but an exalted devotion to 
our royal person.’ 


‘Put it to the proof, madame, and | shall 
brave the greatest danger to show myself 
worthy your clemency.’ 

‘Well, chevalier, you have not long to 
wait an opportunity to show your zeal; the 
town is in an uproar, the people surround 
the inn: get rid of them, for they worry 
me with their noise.’ 


The chevalier went out and returned in 
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‘Your majesty’s orders are obeyed. The 
crowd is dispersed.’ 

‘I shall not forget this service,’ said the 
Queen. ‘and | hope one day to be able to 
repay it, and give you a place at my court 
when I regain my proper rank; in the 
meantime I make you my chamberlain ; 
and now I beg of you to order my supper, 
for I am—shall I confess it— uncommonly 
hungry.’ 

‘What! at such a moment, and after 
such cruel emotions! your majesty can 
feel hungry? What grandeur of soul !’ 

‘The soul has very little to do in this af- 
fair. Order three covers, one fur me, one 
for my faithful Suzanne, and one for your- 
self. We shall all sup together ; all ditfer- 
ence of rank shall be forgetien in our mis- 
fortunes. We will not hold to the etiquette 
of Versailles at the hotel of the Lion d’Ar- 
gent. Above all things take care and let 
the champaigne be well iced.’ 

The repast was delightful—the Queen 
put her companions at their ease by telling 
them that she wished to banish all cere- 
mony, and pass the time as pleasantly as 
possible Suzanne begged the chevalier to 
relate his history, which the young man 
did with much simplicity. 

‘I belong to this country,’ said the che- 
valier, ‘and was twenty years old last Eas- 
ter Monday. My father died in the avy 
service, and my mother intended me for 
the church; for I had an elder brother— 
Achilles—who was destined to maintain 
the family honors; unfortunately the poor 
fellow was rather quarrelsome, and was 
killed in a duel. I was then taken from 
my studies, launched into the world, where 
1 quickly forgot all I had learned, and en- 
tered eagerly into the folly and dissipation 
usual with young men. I got into debt 
and difficulty, was obliged to leave my 
property and live at Lons-le-Saulnier, of 
which I was well weary. I had just re- 
solved to goto Paris. When you appeared, 
then my former projects vanished ; [ tho’t 
of but one person, of whose rank I was ig- 
norant—I need not add how I followed you 
on horseback, and became prisoner with 
yourselves.’ 

The next morning, when the Queen 
awoke, Suzanne told her that the anti- 
room was full of visitors who had been 
there from day-light, and wished to pay 
their homage. 

‘Really, Suzanne! but are they of suffi- 
cient rank for that?’ 

‘Here is a list of their names.’ 

The names were those of the highest no- 
bility, who courageously came to render 
homage to persecuted royalty. 

The Queen received them with a touch- 
ing kindness of manner, and reproached 
them mildly for the imprudent step they 
had taken. ‘1 thank you,’ she said, ‘and 





a quarter of an hour saying— 





feel deeply the generous expression of your 
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loyalty; but I must insist upon your not 
exposing yourselves further by remaining 
with me.’ 

The Queen’s remonstrances were use- 
less. Such was the zeal and enthusiasm 
of those who surrounded her, that they in- 
sisted on forming a court in the Lion d’4r 
gent, and it was only by choosing four of 
the number that she could prevail on the 
rest to leave her 

Those four persons, Suzanne, and the 
Chevalier De Maillettes formed the society 
of the Queen, who excited their admiration 
by her grace, her constant serenity and gai- 
ety, so remarkable under the circumstances 
in which she was placed. 


Meanwhile the mayor and committee of 


public safety of Jougne sent each day to 
the national assembly of Jougne a bulletin 
with a detailed account of the manner in 
which the prisoner occupied her time. 

‘To-day,’ said the bulletin,’ ‘the Queen 
rose at ten o’clock ; at twelve she dined, 
with a very good appetite, with the persons 
who composed her suite; after dinner her 
majesty wished to be alone; sbe paced her 
chamber in a state of agitation, pronounc- 
ing words which we could not catch the 
exact meaning of. Bourthold, who is a 
man of information,pronounces them blank 
verse. At three o’clock the Queen de- 
manded her attendants, and played a game 
of ‘reversis’ with the Abbe de Blanzy, the 
president Du Ribois, and Madle. Caster- 
ville ; at five o’clock her majesty 
stopped playing, and conversed in an un- 
der tone with the soi disant Chevalier de 
Maillettes, when the conversation became 
general, and they talked gaily on frivolous 
subjects—at eight o'clock the citizen de 
Moiret read a lecture in a loud voice—at 
nine o'clock supper was served, which last- 
cd till midnight—at twelve the Queen re- 
tired to her apartment.’ 

This state of things lasted five days, 
when the Baron de Moiret, who passed a 
portion of his time out of the hotel, took 
the Queen aside, and said to her. ‘All is 
ready for your escape. Our friends have 
re-united secretly, anda hundred thousand 
crowns are at my disposal. I have bribed 
the sentinels, and at midnight a post-chaise 
will wait for you at the end of the street. 
My measures are taken, so that we can 
pass out of the city and across the frontier 
without danger—to-morrow your majesty 
can dine at Fribourg.’ 

‘No,’ replied the Queen. ‘To-morrow I 
shall set out for Besancon or for Paris ; for 
tis to-morrow the reply of the national as- 
sembly will arrive, and my fate will then 
be decided. I have confidence in the re- 
sult, and I do not wish to fly: it would 
but serve to expose my friends to new dan- 
gers, and you have already done enough 

r me.’ 


The messenger having arrived from Pa- 
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ris with despatches for the authorities of 
Jougne, the committee assembled and re- 
quested her majesty might be present at 
the opening of the letter. This letter, ad- 
dressed to the mayor of Jougne, ran thus: 

““Citizen—We would have you to know 
that Marie Antoinette of Austria has not 
quitted Paris; and we would recommend 
your setting your prisoner at liberty, Mad- 
emoiselle Sainval, actress of the Theatre 
Francais, who is expected at Besancon, 
where she is to give several representa- 
tions.’ 

‘Mademoiselle Sainval,’ cried the wor- 
thies of Jougne. ‘So, madame, you have 
been mystifying us all this time!’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ replied Mademoiselle Sain- 
val, ‘1am Queen, Queen of Pont, of Pal- 
myra, of Babylon, of Carthage, of Tyre, 
and of twenty other kingdoms of tragedy. 
Is it my fault if the mayor of Jougne has 
taken the diadem of Melpormene for the 
crown of France? You mystified your- 
selves; nothing could dispel your absurd 
error, and I submitted. You wished to 
raise yourself in history, and you have only 
made yourselves ridiculous ; 1 recommend 
you to be more circumspect in future, and 
with the permission of the national assem- 
bly, 1 will now order post horses, resign- 
ing a part which I have played in spite of 
myself; to-morrow [ shall resume my own; 
only be assured the play-bill of Besancon 
shall explain the cause of my delay. Good 
morning, gentlemen.’ 

After having given vent to this lively 
sally, Mademoiselle Sainval turned towards 
her courtiers— 

‘I owe you,’ said she, ‘some justification 
of my conduct in assuming a title which I 
in vain refused, and by which I hoped to 
render service to the august person who 
alone has aright toit. If the Queen were 
to escape, and pass through here as it is 
supposed, I think they will be in no hurry 
to seek, or detain her. Finally, ladies, 
you have not lowered yourselves by being 
in my company; though I belong to the 
theatre, I have noble blood in my veins, 
my name is Alziari de Roquefort, and my 
family one of the most influential in the 
province.’ Then addressing Monsieur de 
Maillettes, she added—‘As to you, cheva- 
lier, this affair may perhaps teach you, not 
to run fovlishly after adventures on the 
high way. I promised you a place at my 
court when 1 regained my throne ; I shall 
keep my word, my court is the comedie 
Francaise ; and when you come to Paris, 
the best box in it shall be at your service! 


—_ 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LEAP-YEAR.—A TALE. 
Cuapter I. 


In the summer of 1838, in the pleasant 
little county of Huntingdon, and under the 
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shade of some noble elms which form the |dance, the attraction of woman is the very 
pride of Lipscombe Park, two young men life ofall that is transacted there. Shut 
might have been seen reclining. The | yourself up at home with the poem or the 
thick, and towering, and far-spreading |novel, and lo! to love, and to be loved, b 
branches under which they lay, effectually one fair creature, is all that the world has 
protected them from a July sun, which to dignify with the name of happiness. It 
threw its scorching brilliancy over the jis too much. The heart aches and sickens 
whole landscape before them. They seem- with an unclaimed affection, kindled to no 
ed to enjoy to the full that delightful re-| purpose. Everywhere the eye, the ear, 
tired openness which an English park af-|the imagination, is provoked, bewildered, 
fords, and that easy effortless communion haunted by the magic of this universal sy- 
which only old companionship can give. ren. 

They were, in fact, fellow collegians. The| ‘And what is worse,’ continued our pro- 
one, Reginald Darcy by name, was a ward found philosopher—and here he rose from 
of Mr. Sherwood, the wealthy proprietor his elbow, and supported himself at arm’s 


of Lipscombe Park ; the other his friend, length from the ground, one hand resting 


Charles Griffith, was passing a few days 
with him in this agreeable retreat. They 
had spent the greater part of the morning 


strolling through the park, making short} 


journeys from one clump of trees to an- 
other, and traversing just so much of the 
open sunny space which lay exposed to all 
the ‘bright severity of noon,’ as gave fresh 
value to the shade, and renewed the luxu- 
ry of repose. 

‘Only observe,’ said Darcy, breaking si- 
lence, after a long pause, and without any 
apparent link of connexion between their 
last topic of conversation and the sage re- 
flection he was about to launch—‘only ob- 
serve,’ and, as he raised himself upon his 
elbow, something very like a sigh escaped 
from him, ‘ how complete, in our modern 
system of life, is the ascendancy of woman 
over us! Every art is hers—is devoted to 
her service. Poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture—all seem to have no theme but 
woman. Itis her loveliness, her power 
over us, that is paraded and chanted on 
every side. Poets have been always mad 
on the beauty of woman, but never so mad 
as now; we must not only submit to be 
sense-enthralléd, the very innermost spirit 
of a man is to be deliberately resigned to 
the tyranny of a smooth brow and a soft 
eye. Music, which grows rampant with 
passion, speaks in all its tones of woman : 
as long as the strain lasts we are in a fren- 
zy of love, though it is not very clear with 
whom, and happily the delirium ends the 
moment the strings of the violin have 
ceased to vibrate. What subject has the 
painter worth a rush but the beauty of wo- 
man? We gaze forever on the charming 
tace which smiles on us from his canvass ; 
we may gaze with perfect license—that 
veil which has just been lifted to the brow, 
it will never be dropt again—but we do 
not gaze with perfect impunity ; we turn 
from the lovely shadow with knees how 
prone to bend! And as to the sculptor, on 
condition that he hold to the pure colour- 
less marble, is he not permitted to reveal 
the sacred charms of Venus herself ? Ever 
art ishers. Go tothe theatre, and whether 
it be tragedy, or comedy, or opera, or 


bond of poverty ! 
which our cultivation refines, fosters, - 
y\|makes supreme, is encountered by that 





on the turf, the other at liberty, if required, 
for oratorial action—‘what 1s worse, this 
place which woman occupies in art is but 
a fair reflection of that which she fills in 
real life. Just heavens! whata perpetual 
wonder it is, this living, breathing beauty! 
Throw all your metaphors to the winds— 
your poetic raptures—your ideals—your 
romance of position and of circumstance : 
look at a fair, amiable, cultivated woman, 
as you meet her in the actual, common- 
place scenes of life : she is literally, prosa- 
ically speaking, the last consummate result 
of the creative power of nature, and the 
gathered refinements of centuries of hu- 
man civilization. The world can show 
nothing comparable to that light, graceful 
figure of the girl just blooming into perfect 
womanhood. Imzgination cannot go be- 
yond it. There is all the marvel, if you 
think of it, in that slight figure, as she 
treads across the carpet of a modern draw- 
ing-room, that has ever been expressed in, 
or given origin to, the nymphs, goddesses, 
and angels that the fancy of man has teem- 
ed with. I declare that a pious heathen 
would as soon insult the august statue of 
Minerva herself, as would any civilized 
being treat that slender ferm with the 
least show of rudeness and indignity. A 
Chartist, indeed, or a Leveller, would do 
it; but it would pain him—he would be a 
martyr to his principles. Verily we are 
slaves to the fair miracle !’ 

‘Well,’ said his companion, who had all 
this time been leisurely pulling to pieces 
some wild flowers he had gathered in the 
course of the morning’s ramble, ‘what does 
it allend in? What, at last, but the old 
story—love and a marriage ?’ 

‘Love often where there is no possibility 
of marriage,’ replied Darcy, starting up 
altogether from his recumbent posture, 
and pacing to and fro under the shadow of 
the tree. ‘The full heart, how often does 
it swell only to feel the pressure of the iron 
This very sentiment, 


harsh and cruel evil which gro ith 
the growth of civilizatiou ani. 
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ilized poverty. Oh, tis a frightful thing, 
this well-born, well-bred poverty! There 
is a pauper state, whch, loathsome as it is 
to look upon, yet brings with it a callous- 
ness to endure all inflictions, and a reck- 
lessness that can seize with avidity what- 
ever coarse fragments of pleasure the day 
or the hour may afford. But this poverty 
applies itself to nerves strung for the subt- 
lest happiness. No torpor here; no mo- 
ments of rash and unscrupulous gratifica- 
tion — unreflected on, unrepented of — 
which being often repeated make, in the 
end, a large suin of human life ; but the 
heart incessantly demands a genuine and 
enduring happiness, and is incessantly de- 
nied. Itis a poverty which even helps to 
keep alive the susceptibility it tortures ; 
for the man who has never loved, or been 
the object of affection, whose heart has 
been fed only by an untaught imagination, 
feals a passion—feels a regret—it may be 
far more than commensurate with that en- 
vied reality which life possesses and with- 
holds from him. No! there is nothing in 
the circle of human existence more fear- 
ful to contemplate than this perpetual di- 
vorce—irrevocable, yet pronounced anew 
each instant of our lives—between the 
soul and its best affections. And—look 
you! this misery passes along the world 
under the mask of easy indifference, and 
wears a smiling face, and submits to be 
rallied by the wit, and assumes itself the 
air of vulgar jocularity. Oh, this penury 
that goes well clad, and makes a mock of 
of its own anguish—I’d rather die on the 
wheel, or be starved to death in a dun- 
geon. 

‘My excellent friend,’ cried Griffith, 
startled from his quiescent posture, and 
tranquil occupation, by the growing excite- 
ment of his companion, ‘ what has pos- 
sessed you? Is it the daughter of our 
worthy host, is it Emily Sherwood, the 
nymph who haunts these woods, who has 
sates birth to this marvellous train of re- 

ection? to this rhapsody on the omnipres- 
ence of woman, which I certainly had 
never discovered, and on the misery of a 
snug bachelor’s income, which to me is 
still more incomprehensible? I confess, 
however, it would be difficult to find a bet- 
ter specimen of this fearfully fascinating 
sex.’ 

‘Pshaw,’ interrupted Darcy, ‘what is the 
heiress of Lipscombe Park to me? a girl 
who might claim alliance with the wealth- 
iest and noblest of the land, to me, who 
have just that rag of property, enough to 
keep from open shame one miserable bi- 
ped’? Can a man never make a general 
reflection upon one of the most general of 
all topics, without being met by a personal 
allusion? 1 thought you had been supe- 


Tio. Griffith, to this dull and hackneyed 
ae 
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‘Well, well ; be not wroth’— 

‘But lam. There is something so odi- 
ous in this trite and universal banter. Be- 
sides, to have it intimated, even in jest, 
that I would take advantage of my posi- 
tion in this family to pay my ridiculous ad- 
dresses to Miss Sherwood, I declare, Grif- 
fith, I never will again to you, or any othre 
man, touch upon this subject, but in the 
same strain of unmeaning levity one is 
compelled to listen to, and imitate, in the 
society of coxcombs.’ 

‘At all events,’ said Griffith, ‘give me 
leave to say that J admire Miss Sherwood, 
and that 1 shall think it a crying shame if 
so beautiful and intelligent a girl is suffer- 
ed to fall into the clutches of this stupid 
baronet who is laying seige to her, this 
pompous, empty-headed Sir Frederic Beau- 
mantle.’ 

‘Sir Frederic Beaumantle,’ said Darcy, 
with some remains of humour, ‘may be all 
you describe him, but he is very rich, and, 
mark me, he will win the lady. Old Sher- 
wood suspects him for a fool, but his ex- 
tensive estates are unencumbered, he will 
approve his suit. His daughter makes him 
a constant laughing-stock, she is perpetu- 
ally ridiculing his presumption and his va- 
nity ; but she will end by marrying the 
rich baronet. It will be in the usual course 
of things; society will expect it; and it 
is so safe, so prudent, to do what society 
expects. Let wealth wed with wealth. It 
is quite right. I would never advise any 
man to marry a woman much richer than 
himself, so as to be indebted to her for his 
position in society. It is useless to say, 
or to feel, that her wealth was not the ob- 
ject of your suit. You may may carry it 
how you will, what says the song ? 

“She never will forget ; 
The od she gave was not thy gain, 
ut it must be thy debt. 

‘But come, our host is punctual to his 
dinner hour, and if we journey back at 
the same pace we have travelled here, we 
shall not have much time upon our hands.’ 
And accordingly the two friends set them- 
selves in motion to return to the house. 

Our readers have, of course, discovered 
that, in spite of his disclaimer, Reginald 
Darcy was in love with Emily Sherwood. 
He was, indeed, very far gone, and had 
suffered great extremities; but his pride 
had kept pace with his passion. Left an 
orphan at an early age, and placed by the 
will of his father under the guardianship 
of Mr. Sherwood, Darby had found in the 
residence of that gentleman a home during 
the holidays when a schoolboy, and during 
the vacations when a collegian. Having 
lately taken his degree at Cambridge, with 
high honours, which had been strenuously 
contended for, and purchased by severe 
labour, he was now recruiting his health, 


jand enjoying a season of well-earned lei- 
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sure under his guardian’s reof. As Mr 
Sherwood was old and gouty, and confined 
much to his room, it fell on him to escort 
Emily in her rides or walks. She whom 
he had known, and been so often delight -d 
with, as his little playmate, had grown in- 
to the young and lovely woman. Briefly, 
our Darcy was a lost man, gone, head and 
heart. But then,she was the only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Sherwoou, she was a wealthy 
heiress—he was comparatively poor. Her 
father had been to him the kindest of 
guardians: ought he to repay that kind-! 
ness by destroying, perhaps, his proudest| 
schemes? Ought he, a man of fitting and| 
becoming pride, to put himself in the equi- 
vocal position which the poor suitor of a 
wealthy heiress must inevitably occupy / 
‘He invites me,’ he would say to himself, 
‘he presses me to stay here, week after 
week, and month after month, because 
the idea that I should seek to carry away 
his daughter never enters into his head. 
And she—she is so frank, so gay, so amia- 
ble, and almost fond, because she has 
never recognized, with the companion of 
her childhood, the possibility of such a 
thing as marriage. There is but one part 
for me—silence, strict, unbroken silence.’ 
Charles Griffith was not far from the 
truth, when he said that it would be diffi- 
cult to fina a better specimen of her fasci- 
nating sex than the daughter of their host. 
But it was not her beauty, remarkable as 
this was, it was not her brightest of blue 
eyes, nor her fairest of complexions, nor 
those rich luxuriant tresses, that formed 
the greatest charm in Emily Sherwood. 
It was the delightful combination she dis- 
played of a cheerful vivacious temper with 
generous and ardent feelings. She was as 
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he will have learned something of the hu- 
man heart that lies within him. 

But all this love—was it seen—was it 
returned—by her who had inspired it ?— 
Both, both. He thought, wise youth! that 
while he was swallowing draught after 
draught of this delicious poison, no one 
perceived the deep intoxication he was 
revelling in. Just as wisely some verita- 
ble toper, by putting ona grave and demure 
countenance, cheats himself into the belief 
that he conceals from every eye that de- 
lectable and irresist.:ble confusion in which 
his brainisswimming. His love was seen. 
How could it be otherwise? That instan- 
taneous, that complete delight which he 
feit when she joined him in his rambles, or 
came to sit with him in the library, could 
not be disguised nor mistaken. He wasa 
scholar, a reader and lover of books, tut 
let the book be what it might which he 
held in his hand, it was abandoned, closed, 
pitched aside, the moment she entered.— 
here was no stolen glance at the page 
left still open; nor was the place kept 
inarked by the tenacious finger and thumb, 
If her voice were heard on the terrace, or 
in the garden—if her langh—so light, mer- 
ry, and musical, reached his ear—there 
was no question or debate whether he 
should go or stay, but down the stairs, or 
through the avenues of the garden—he 
sprung—he ran; only a little before he 
came in sight he would assume something 
of the gravity becoming in asenior wrang- 
ler, or try to look as if he came there b 
chance. His love was seen, and not wit 
indifference. But what could the damsel 
do? How presume to know of an attach- 
ment until in due form certified thereof? 
If a-youth will adhere to an obstinate si- 


light and pl:yful as one of the fawns in|lence, what, we repeat, can a damsel do 


her own park, but her heart responded al-) 
so to every noble and disinterested senti- 
ment; and the poet who sought a listener 
for some lofty or tender strain, would have! 
found the spirit that he wanted in the gay | 
and mirth-loving Emily Sherwood. 





but leave him to his fate, and listen to some 
other, who, if he loves less, at least knows 
how to avow his love? 
Cuaprer II. 
We left the two friends proceeding to- 
wards the mansion; we enter before them, 


Poor Darcy! he would sit, or walk, by\and introduce our readers into the draw- 


her side, talking of this or that, no matter/ing-room. 


what, always happy in her presence, pass-| 
ing the most delicious hours, but not ven- 
turing to betray, by word or look, how very 
content he was. For these hours of st»len 
happiness he knew how severe a penalty 
he must pay: he knew and braved it.— 
And in our poor judgment he was right. 
Let the secret, stealthy, unrequited lover 
enjoy to the full the presence, the smiles, 
the bland and cheerful society of her 
whom his heart is silently worshipping. 
Even this shall in future hours be a sweet 
remembrance. By and by, it is true, there 
will come a season of poignant affliction. 
But better all this than one uniform, per- 
petual torpor. He will have felt that mor- 


Here, in a spacious and shaded 
apartment, made cool, as well by the mas- 
sive walls of the noble edifice as by the 
open ani protected windows, whose broad 
balcony was blooming with the most beau- 
tiful and fragrant of plants, sat Emily Sher- 
wood. She was not, however, alone. At 
the same round table, which was covered 
with vases of flowers, and with books as 
gay as flowers, was seated another young 
lady, Miss Julia Danvers, a friend who ha 
arrived in the course of the morning on a 
visit to Lipscombe Park. The young la- 
dies seemed to have been in deep consul- 
tation. 

‘f can never thank you sufficiently,’ said 
Miss Danvers, ‘for your kindness in this 
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‘Indeed but you can very soon thank me 
much more than sufficiently,’ replied her 
more lively companion, ‘for there are few 
things in the world I dislike so much as 
thanks. And yet there is one cause of 
thankfulness you have, and know not of. 
Here have | listened to your troubles, as 
you call them, for more than two hours, 
and never once told you any of my own. 
Troubles! you are, in my estimation, a 
very happy, enviable girl.’ 

‘Do you think it then so great a happi- 
ness to be obliged to take refuge from an 
absurd selfish stepmother, in order to get 
by stealth one’s own lawful way ?’ 

‘One’s own way is always lawful, my 
dear. No tautology. But you have it— 
while I’ 

‘Well, what is the matter ?’ 

‘Julia, dear—now do not laugh—I have 
a lover that won't speak. I have another, 
or one who calls himself such, who has 
spoken, or whose wealth, 1 fear, has spo- 
ken, to some purpose— to my father.’ 

‘Ant you would open the mouth of the 
dumb, and stop the mouth of the foolish ?’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘Who are they? And first, te proceed 
by due climax, who is he whose mouth is 
to be closed?’ 

‘A baronet of these parts, Sir Frederic 
Beaumantle. A vain, vain, vain man.— 
It would be a waste of good werds to spend 
another epithet upon him, for he is all van- 
ity. All his virtues, all his vices, all his 
actions, good, bad, and indifferent, are 
nothing but vanity. He praises you from 
vanity, abuses you from vanity, loves and 
hates you from vanity. He is vain of his 
person, of his wealth, of his birth, of his 
title, vain of all he has, and all he has not. 


He sets so great a value on his innumerable | 


and superlative good qualities, that he re- 
ally has not been able (until he met with 
your humule servant) to find any individual 
of our sex on whom he could, conscien- 
tiously, bestow so great a treasure as his 
own right hand must inevitably give away. 
This has been the only reason; he tells 
me so himself—why he has remained so 
long unmarried ; for he has rounded the 
arch, and is going down the bridge. 
take ‘his own account of this delicate mat-| 
ter, he-is fluctuating, with an uneasy mo- 
tion, to and fro, between forty and forty- 
five.’ 

‘Old enough, I doubt not, to be your 
father. How can he venture on such a 
frolicsome young thing as you?’ 

‘lL asked him that question myself one 
day ; and he told me, with a most compla- 
cent smile, that I should be the perfect 


compendium of matrimony—-he should) 


have wife and child in one.’ 

‘The old coxcomb! And yet there was 
a sort of providence in that. Now, who is 
he whose mouth ig to be opened ®’ 


To| 
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‘Oh—he !—can't you guess?” 

‘Your cousin Reginald, as you used to 
call him; though eousin I believe he is 
none ; this learned wrangler ?’ 

‘The same. Trust me, he loves me to 
the bottom of his heart; but beeause his. 
little eousin is a great heiress, he thinks it 
fit to be very proud, and gives me over— 
many thanks to him—to this rich baronet. 
But here he comes.’ 

As she spoke, Darcy and Griffith en- 
tered the room. 

‘We have been canvassing,’ said Emily, 
after the usual forms of introduction had 
been gone through, ‘the merits of our 
friend, Sir Frederie Beaumantle. By the 
way, Reginald, he dines here to-day, and 
30 will another gentleman, whom [| shall 
be happy to introduce to you, Captain Gar- 
land, an esteemed friend of mine and Miss 
Danvers’.’ 


‘Sir Frederic seems,’ said Griffith, by 
way merely of taking part in the conver- 
sation, ‘at all events, a very good-natured 
man. I have seen him but once, and he 
has already promised to use all his influ- 
ence in my behalf, in whatever profession 
I may embark. If medicine, I am to have 
half-a-dozen dowagers, always ailing and 
never ill. put under my charge the moment 
I can add M. D. to my name ; not to speak 
of certain mysterious hints of an introduc- 
tion at court, and an appointment of phy- 
sician extraordinary to Her Majesty. I 
suppose I may depend upon Sir Frederic’s 
promises ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ said Miss Sherwood, 
‘you may depend upon Sir Frederic Beau- 
mantle’s promises; they will never fail ; 
they are inexhaustible.’ 


‘The fool!’ said Darcey with impatience, 
‘I could forgive him any thing but that ri- 
diculous ostentation he has of patronising 
men, whv, but they have more politeness 
than himself, would throw back his prom- 
ises with open derision.’ 


‘Reginald,’ said Miss Sherwood, ‘is al- 
ways forgiving Sir Frederic every fault but 
one. But then that one fault changes 
every day. Last time he would pardon 
him every thing except the fulsome eulogy 
{he is in the habit of bestowing upon his 
friends, even to their faces. You must 
know, Mr Griffith, that Sir Frederic is a 
most liberal chapman in this commodity of 
praise : he will give any man a bushel-full 
of compliments who will send him back 
the measure only half filled. Nay, if there 
are but a few cherries clinging to the 
wicker-work he is not wholly dissatisfied.’ 

‘What he gives he knows is trash,’ said 
Darcy; ‘what he receives he always flat- 
ters himself to be true coin. But indeed 
Sir Frederic is somewhat more just in his 
dealings than you, perhaps, imagine. If 
he bestows excessive laudation on a friend 
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im one company, he takes it all back again 
kn the very next he enters.’ 

‘And still his amiability shines through 
all ; for he abuses the absent friend only 
to gratify the seli-love of those who are 
present. 

The door opened as Miss Sherwood gave 
this coup-de-grace to the character of the 
baronet, and Sir Frederic Beaumantle was 
announced; and immediately afterwards, 
Captain Garland. 

Miss Sherwood, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of Darcy, who was not aware that 
any such intimacy subsisted between them, 
received Captain Garland with all the cor- 
diality of an old acquaintance. On the 
other hand she imtrodaced the baronet to 
Miss Danvers with that slightly emphatic 
manner which intimates that the parties 
may entertain a ‘high consideration’ for 
‘each other. 

‘You are too good a herald, Sir Frederic,’ 
she said, ‘not to know the Danverses of| 
Dorsetshire.’ 

‘I shall be proud,’ replied the baronet, 
‘to make the acquaintance of Miss Dan- 
vers.’ 

‘She has come to my poor castle,’ con- 
tinued Miss Sherwood, ‘like the distressed 
princess in the Fairy Queen, and I must 
look out for some red-cross knight to be 
her champion, and redress her wrongs.’ 

‘It is not the first time,’ said the lady 
thus introduced, ‘that 1 have heard of the 
name of Sir Frederic Beaumantle.’ 

‘I dare say not, I dare say not,’ answered 
the gratified baronet. ‘Mine, 1 may ven- 
ture to say, is an historic name. Did you 
ever peruse, Miss Danvers, a work entitled 
‘The History of the County of Hunting- 
don?’ You would find in it many curious 
particulars relating to the Beaumantles, 
and one anecdote especially, drawn, I may 
say, from the archives of our family, which 
throws a new light upon the reign and 
character of Charles lJ. it is a very able 
performance, this ‘History of the County 
of Huntingdon ;’ it is written by a modest 
and ingenious person of my acquaintance, 
and I felt great pleasure in lending him 
my poor assistance in the compilation of 
it. My name is mentioned in the preface. 
Perhaps,’ he added with asignificant smile, 
‘it might have claimed a still more con- 
spicuous place ; but [ hold it more becom- 
ing in persons of rank to be the patrons 
than the competitors of men of letters ’ 

‘I should think,’ said Miss Danvers very 
quietly, ‘it were the more prudent plan for 
them to adopt. But what is this anecdcte 
you allude to?’ 

‘An ancestor of mine—but I am afraid,’ 
said the baronet, casting a deprecatory 
look at Miss Sherwood, ‘that some here 
have read it, or heard me repeat it before.’ 

‘Oh, pray proceed,’ said the young lady 
appealed to. 
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‘An ancestor of mine,’ resumed the bar- 
onet, ‘on being presented at the Court of 
Charles II., soon after the restoration, at- 
tracted the attention of that merry monarch 
and his witty courtiers, by the antique 
fashion of his cloak. ‘Beaumantile! Beaw- 
mantle!’ said the king, ‘who gave thee 
that name?’ My ancestor, who was a 
grave man, and well brought up, answered, 
‘Sire, my gedfathers and my godmothers 
at my baptism.’ ‘Well responded !’ said 
the king with a smile; ‘and they gave 
thee thy raiment also, as it seems.’ These 
last words were added in a lower voice, 
and did not reach the ear of my ancestor, 
but they were reported to him immediately 
afterwards, and have been treasured up in 
our family ever since. I thought it my 
duty to make it known to the world as an 
historical fact, strikingly illustrative of a 
gar A ayn period in our annals.’ 

‘Why, your name,’ said Miss Danvers, 
‘appears to be historical in more senses 
than one.’ 

‘I hope soon—but [ would not wish this 
to 5° beyond the present company,’ said 
Sir Frederic, and he looked round the circle 
with a countenance of the most imposing 
solemnity—‘I hope soon that you will hear 
of it being elevated to the peerage—that 
is, when Sir Robert Peel comes into pow- 
er.” 

‘You know Sir Robert, then ?’ said Grif- 
fith, with perfect simplicity. 

‘Public men,’ said Sir Frederic, ‘are suf- 
ficiently introduced by public report. Be- 
sides, Mr Grifith—we baronets !—we con- 
stitate a sort of brotherhood. I[ have em- 
ployed all my influence in the county, and 
1 may safely say it is not little, to raise 
the character and estimation of Sir Robert, 
and I have no doubt that he will gladly 
testify his acknowledgment of my services 
by this trifling return. And as it is well 
known that my estates’ 

But the baronet was interrupted in mid 
career by the announcement of dinner. 

Miss Sherwood took the arm of Captain 
Garland, and directed Sir Frederic to lead 
down Miss Danvers. 

‘You will excuse my father,’ she said, 
as they descended, ‘for not meeting us in 
the drawing-room. His gout makes him 
a lame pedestrian. We shall find him al- 
ready seated at the table.’ 

At the dinner-table the same arrange- 
ment was preserved. Miss Sherwood had 
placed Captain Garland by her side, and 
conversed almost exclusively with him; 
while the Baronet was kept in play by the 
sedulous flattery of Miss Danvers. 
| After a few days, it became evident te 
all the household at Lipscombe Park that 
a new claimant for the hand of Miss Sher- 
wood had appeared in the person of Cuap- 
tain Garland. The captain did not reside 
iin the house, but, on the pretence of a very 
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strong passion for trout-fishing, he had 
taken up his quarters in apartments within 
a most convenient distance of the scene of 
operations. It was not forgotten that, at 
the very time he made his appearance, 
Miss Danvers also arrived at the Park, and 
between these parties there was suspected 
to be some secret understanding. It seemed 
as if our military suitor had resolved te 
assail the fort from within as well as from 
without, and therefore had brought down 
with him this fair ally. Nothing better 
than such a fair ally. She could not only 
chant his praise when absent, (and there 
is much in that,) but she could so manen. 
vre as to procure for the captain many a 
tetc-a-tete, which otherwise would not fall 
to his share. Especially, (and this task 
she appeared to accomplish most adroitly,) 
she could engage to herself the attentions 
of his professed and redouble rival, Sir 
Frederic Beaumantle. In fifty ways she 
eould assist in betraying the citadel from 
within, whilst he stood storming at the 
gates, in open and most magnanimous 
warfare. Darcy was not slower than oth- 
ers to suspect the stratagem, and he thought 
he saw symptoms of its success. His 
friznd Gritiith had now left him; he had 
no dispassionate observer to consult, and 
his own desponding passion led him to 
conclude whatever was most unfavorable 
to himself. Certainly there was a confi- 
dential manner between Miss Sherwood 
and these close allies, which seemed to 
justify the suspicion alluded to. More 
than once, when he had joined Miss Sher- 
wood and the captain, the unpleasant dis- 
covery had been forced upon him, by the 
sudden pause in their conversation, that he 
was the one too many. 

But jealousy? Oh,no! What had he 
to do with jealousy ? For his part, he was 
quite delighted with this new attachment 
—quite delighted ; it would set at rest for 
ever the painful controversy so often agi- 
tated in his own breast. Nevertheless, it 
must be confessed that he felt the rivalry 
of Captain Garland in a very different man- 
ner from that of Sir Frederic Beaumantle. 
The baronet, by virtue of his wealth alone, 
would obtain success; and he felt a sort of 
bitter satisfaction in yielding Emily to her 
opulent suitor. She might marry, but she 
could not love him ; she might be thinking 
of another, perhaps of her cousin Reginald, 
even while she gave her hand to him ai 
the altar. But if the gallant captain, whose 
handsome person, and frank and gentle- 
manly manners, formed his chief recom- 
mendation, were to be the happy man, 
then must her affections have been won, 
and Emily was lost to him utterly. And 
then—with the usual logic of the passions 
and forgetting the part of silence and dis- 
guise that he had played—he taxed her 
with levity. and unkindness in so soon pre- 
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ferring the captain to himself. That Emily 

should so soon have linked herself with a . 
comparative stranger! It was not what 

he should have expected. ‘At all events,” 

he would thus conclude his soliloquy, ‘I 

am henceforward free ; free from her bon- 

dage and from all internal strnggle. Yes! 

[am free !’ he exclaimed, as he paced his 

room triumphantly. The light voice of 
Emily was heard calling on him to accom- 

pany her in a walk. He started, he flew. 

His freedom, we suppose, gave him wings, 

for he was at her side m a moment. 

Reginald had intended, on the first op- 
portunity, to rally his cousin upon her sud- 
den attachment to the captain, but his 
tongue absolately refused the office. He 
could not utter a word cf banter on the 
subject. His heart was too full. 

On this occasion, as they returned from 
their walk through the park, there hap- 
pened one of those incidents which have 
so often, at least in novelsand story-books, 
brought about the happiness of lovers, but 
which in the present instance served only 
to bring into play the most painful feelings 
of both parties. 

A prize-fight had taken place in the 
neighborhood, and one of the numerous 
visitors of that truly noble exhibition, who, 
in order to do honor to the day, had de- 
prived Smithfield market of the light of his 
countenance, was returning across the 
park from the scene of combat, accom- 
panied by his bull-dog. The dog, who 
doubtless knew that his master was a tres- 
passer, and considered it the better policy 
to assume at once the offensive, flew at the 
party whom he saw approaching. Emily 
was a little in advance. Darcy rushed for- 
ward to plant himself between her and this 
ferocious assailant. He had no weapon of 
defence of any kind, and, to say truth, he 
had at that moment no idea of defending 
himself, or any distinct notion whatever of 
combating his antagonist. The only re- 
flection that occurred to his mind was, 
that if the animal satiated its fury upon 
him, his companion would be safe. A 
strong leg and a stout boot might have 
done something ; Darcy, stooping down, 
put the fleshy part of his own arm fairly 
into the bull-dog’s jaws ; assured that, at 
all events, it could not bite two persons at 
the same time, and that, if its teeth were 
buried in his own arm, they could not be 
engaged in lacerating Emily Sherwood. 
it is the well-known nature of the bull- 
dog to fasten where it once bites, and the 
brute pinned Darcy to the ground, until 
its owner, arriving on the spot, extricated 
him from his very painful position. 

In this encounter, our senior wrangler 
probably showed himself very unskilfal 
and deficient in the combat with wild 
beasts, but no conduct could have display- 
ed a more engrossing anxiety for the safe- 
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ty of his fair companion. Most men would|merely the desire to serve the interest of 
have been willing to reap advantage from|her friend, Captain Garland,) showed a 
the grateful sentiment which such conduct |disposition to engross the attentions of Sir 


must inspire. 


Darcy, on the contrary,|Frederic Beaumantle as often as he made 


seemed to have no other wish than to dis-|his appearance at Liscombe Park. Now 
claim all title to such a sentiment. He jas that lady was undoubtedly of good fam- 
would not endure that the incident should |and possessed of considerable fortune, the 
be spoken of with the least gravity or se-|baronet was not a little flattered by the in- 


riousness. 


terest which a person who had these ele- 


‘I pray you,’ said he, ‘do not mention |gant qualifications for a judge, manifestly 


this silly business again. 


What I did,|took in his conversation. In an equal de- 


every living man who had found himself|gree was his dignity offended at the pref- 
by your side would have done, and mostjerence shown by Miss Sherwood for Cap- 
men ina far more dexterious manner.|tain Garland,a man, as he said, but of 
And indeed, if instead of yourself, the|yesterday, and not in any point of view to 


merest stranger; the poorest creature in 
the parish, man, woman or child, had been 


be put in comparison with himself. He 
almust resolved to punish her levity by 


in your predicament, I think | should have| withdrawing his suit. The graver man- 


done the same.’ 


ner, and somewhat more mature age of 


‘I know you would, Reginald. I be-|Miss Danvers were also qualities which 
lieve, said Emily, ‘that if the merest idiot|he was obliged to confess were somewhat 
had been threatened with tie danger that|in her favor. The result of all this was, 


threatened me, you would have interpos- 
ed, and received the attack yourself. and 
it is because I believe this of you, Regi- 
nald’ 

Something apparently impeded her ut- 
terance, for the sentence was left unfinish- 
ed. 

‘For this wound,’ resumed Darcy, after 
a pause, and observing that Emily’s eye 
was resting on his arm, ‘it is really noth- 
ing more than a just penalty for my own 
want of address in this notable combat. 
You should have had the captain with 
you,’ he added ; ‘he would have defended 
you quite as zealously, and with ten times 
the skill. Emily made no answer; and 
they walked on in silence till they enter- 
ed the Hall. Reginald felt that he had 
been too ungracious: but he knew not 
how to retrieve his position. Just before 
they parted, Emily resuming, in some 
measure, her natural and cheerful manner, 
turned to her companion, and said ; ‘Years 
ago, when you were cousin Reginald, and 
condescended to be my playfellow, the 
greatest services you rendered were to 
throw me occasionally out of the swing, or 
frighten me till | screamed by putting my 
pony into a most unmerciful trot; but you 
were always so kind in the making up, 
that lliked you the better afterwards.— 
Now, when you preserve me, at your own 
hazard, from a very serious injury—you 
do it in so surly a manner—] wish the 
dog had bitten me!’ And with this she 
left him and tripped up stairs. 

If Darcy could have followed her into 
her own room, he would have seen her 
throw herself into an armchair, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 





Cuapter III. 


Miss Danvers it has been said, (from 
whatever motive her conduct proceeded, 
whether from any interest of her own, or 


that one fine morning Sir Frederic Keau- 
mantle might have been seen walking to 
and fro in his own park, with a troubled 
step, bearing in his hand a letter, most 
elaborately penned, carefully written out, 
sealed, but not directed. It was an expli- 
cit declaration of his love, a solemn offer 
of his hand ; it was only not quite deter- 
mined to whom it should be sent. As the 
letter contained very little that referred to 
the lady, and consisted almost entirely of 
an account, not at all disparaying, of him- 
self and his own good qualities, it was ea- 
sy for him to proceed thus far upon his del- 
icate negociation, although the main ques- 
tion; to whom the letter was to be ad- 
dressed, was not yet decided. This letter 
had indeed been a labor of love. It was 
as little written for Miss Sherwood as for 
Miss Danvers. It was composed for the 
occasion whenever that might arise ; and 
for these ten years past it had been lying 
in his desk, receiving from time to time 
fresh touches and emendations. The ne- 
cessity of making use of this epistle, which 
had now attained a state of painful perfec- 
tion, we venture to say had some share in 
impelling him into matrimony. To some 
one it must be sent or how could it appear 
to any advantage in those ‘Memoirs of Sir 
Frederic Beaumantle,’ which some future 
day, were to console the world for his de- 
cease, and the prospect of which (for he 
saw them already in beautiful hot-pressed 
quarto) almost consoled hims:1f for the ne- 
cessity of dying? The intended love-let- 
ter' This would have an air of ridicule, 
while the real declaration of sir Frederic 
Beaumantle, which would not only adorn 
the Memoirs above mentioned, but would 
ultimately form a part of the History of 
the County of Huntingdon.’ We hope 
ourselves, by the way, to have the honor 
of editing those Memoirs, should we be so 
unfortunate as to survive Sir Frederic. 
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But we must leave our baronet with his 
letter in his hand, gazing profoundly and 
anxiously on the blank left for the super- 
scription, and must follow the perplexities 
of Reginald Darcy. 

That good understanding which appar- 
ently existed between Emily and Captain 
Garland seemed rather to increase than di- 
minish after the little adventure we recor- 
ded in the last chapter. It appeared that 
Miss Sherwood had taken Darcy at his 
word, and resolved not to think any the 
more kindly of him for his conduct on that 
occasion. The captain was plainly in the 
ascendant. It even appeared, from cer- 
tain arrangments that were in stealthy 
preparation, that the happiness of the gal- 
lant lover would not long be delayed. 
Messages of a very suspicious purport had 
passed between the Park and the vicarage. 
The clerk of the parish had been seen sev- 
eral times at Liscombe. There was some- 
thing in the wind as the sagacious house- 
keeper observed: surely her young missus 
was not going to be married on the sly to 
the captain. The same thought, however, 
occurred to Darcy. Was it to escape the 
suit of Sir Frederic Beaumantle, which 
had been in some measure countenanced 
by her father, that she had recourse to this 
stratagem? Hardly worthy of her, and 
quite unnecessary, as she possessed sufhi- 
cient influence with her father to obtain 
his consent to any proposal she herself was 
likely to approve. Had not the state of 
his own feelings made him too interested a 
party to act as counsellor or mediator, he 
would at once have questioned Emily on 
the subject. As it was, his lips were clos- 
ed. She herself, too, seemed resolved to 
make no communication to him. The cap- 
tain, a man of frank and open nature, was 
far more disposed to reveal his secret ; he 
was once on the point of speaking to Dar- 
cy about his ‘approaching marriage ;’ but 
Emily, laying her finger on her lip, sud- 
denly imposed silence on him. 

One morning as Darcy entered the 
break-fast-room, it was evident that some- 
thing unusual was about to take place. 
The carriage, at this early hour, was drawn 
up to the door, and the two young ladies, 
both dressed in bridal white, were stepping 
into it. Before it drove off, Miss Sher- 
wood beckoned to Darcy. 

‘l had not invited you,’ she said, ‘to the 
ceremony, because Captain Garland has 
wished it to be as private as possible. But 
we shall expect your company at break- 
fast, for which you must even have the 
patience to wait till we return.’ Without 
giving an opportunity for reply, she drew 
up the glass, and the carriage rolled off. 

However, Darcy might have hitherto 
borne himself up by a gloomy sense of du- 
ty, by pride, and a bitter—oh, what bitter 
resignation : when the blow came, it ut- 
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terly prostrated him. ‘She is gone : lost : 
fool that I have been : What was this man 
more than 1?’ Stung with such reflections 
as these, which were uttered in such bro- 
ken sentences, he rapidly retreated to the 
library, where he knew he should be un- 
disturbed He threw himself into a chair, 
and planting his elbows on the table, pres- 
sed his doubled fists with convulsive agony 
to his brows. All his fortitude had forsa- 
ken him: he wept outright. 

From this posture he was at length 
aroused by a gentle pressure on his shoul- 
der, and a voice calling him by his name. 

He raised his head, it was Emily Sher- 
wood, enquiring of him very calmly, why 
he was not at the breakfast table. There 
she stood, radiant with beauty, and in all 
her bridal attire, except that she had 
thrown off her bonnet, and her beautiful 
hair was allowed to be free and unconfin- 
ed. Her hand was stil upon his should- 
er. 

‘You are married Emily,’ he said, as 
well as that horrible stifling sensation in 
the breast would let him speak ; ‘you are 
married, and I must be forevermore a ban- 
ished man. I leave you, Emily, and this 
roof, forever. I pronounce my own sen- 
tence of exile, for I love you, Emily : and 
ever shall, passionately, tenderly, love 
you. Surely I may say this now; now 
that it is a mere cry of anguish, and a mis- 
ery exclusively my own. Never, never, 
[ feel that this is no idle raving; shall I 
love another? Never will this affection 
leave me: I shall never havea home ; 
never care for another: or myself: 1 am 
alone ; a wanderer: miserable. Farewell! 
1 go; I know not exactly where: but I 
leave this place.’ 

He was preparing to quit the room, 
when Emily, placing herself before him, 
prevented him. ‘And why, said she, ‘if 
you honored me with this affection, why 
was | not to know of it till now ?’ 

‘Can the heiress of Liscombe Park ask 
that question ?’ 

‘Ungenerous! Unjust !’ said Emily. 
‘Tel] me, if one who can himeelf feel and 
act nobly, denies to another the capability 
of a like disinterested conduct: denies it 
rashly, pertinaciously, without cause given 
for such a judgment: is he not ungene- 
rous and unjust ?’ 

‘To whom have I acted thus ? To whom 
have I been ungenerous or unjust?’ 

‘To me, Reginald: to me. I am wealthy 
and for this reason alone have you denied 
me, it seems, the possession of every wur- 
thy sentiment. She has geld, you have 
said, let her gold content her, and you 
withheld your love. She will make much 
boast, and create a burdensome obligation, 
if she bestows her superfluous wealth up- 
on another: you resolved not to give her 
the opportunity, and you withheld your 











jove. She has gold ; she has no heart, no| 
old affections that have grown from ebild- | 
hood : no estimate of A triton she has) 
wealth: let her gratify its vanity and its 
caprice ; and so you withheld your love, 
Yes, she has gold let her have more of it :| 
let her wed with gold; with any gilded 
fool; she has no need of love. This is) 
what you have thought, what your con-| 
duct implied, and it was ungenerous and_| 
unjust.’ 

‘No, by heaven! [ never thought un- 
worthily of you,’ exclaimed Darcy. 

‘Had you been the wealthy cousin, Reg- 
jnald, of wealth so ample, that an addition 
to it would scarcely bring an additional 
pleasure, would you have left your old 
friend Emily to look out for some opulent 
alliance ?’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ 

‘Then, why should I?’ 

‘I may have erred,’ said Darcy. ‘I may 
have thought too meanly of myself, or 
nourished a misplaced pride, but I never 
had a disparaging thou,rht of you. It seem- 
ed that I was right ; that I was fulfilling 
a severe ; oh how severe a duty. Even 
now [ know not that Iwas wrong: I 
know only that I am miserable. But,’ ad- 
ded he in a calmer voice, ‘I, at all events, 
am the only sufferer. You, at least, are 
happy.’ 

‘Not, I think, if marriage is to make me 
so. I am not married, Reginald,’ she said, 
amidst a confusion of smiles and blushes. 
‘Captain Garland was married this morn- 
ing to Miss Julia Danvers, to whom he 
has been long engaged, but a silly selfish 
stepmother.’ 

‘Not married !’ cried Darcy, interrupt- 
ing all further explanation. ‘Not married! 
Then you are free ; then you are’ But 
the old train of thought rushed back upon 
his mind: the old objections were as 
strong as ever: Miss Sherwood was still 
the daughter of his guardian, and the heir 
of Liscombe Park. Instead of completing 
the sentence, he paused, and muttered 
something about ‘her father.’ 

Emily saw the cloud that had come over 
him. Dropping playfully, and most grace- 
fully, upon one knee, she took his hand, 
and looking up archly in his face, said, 
‘You love me : coz you have said it. Coz, 
will you marry me ? For | love you.’ 

‘Generous, generous girl!’ and he 
clasped her to his bosom. 

‘Let us go in,’ said Emily in a quite al- 
tered and tremulous voice, ‘let us join 
them in the other room.’ And as she put 
her arm in his, the little pressure said dis- 
tinctly and triumphantly ; ‘He is mine : 
he is mine.’ 


| 











We must take a parting glance at old 
Mr. Sherwood’s room. He is seated in 
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his side. Apparently Emily’s reasonings 
have almost prevailed ; she has almost 
persuaded the old gentleman that Darcey 
is the very son-in-law, whom, above ail 
others, he ought to desire. For how could 
Emily leave her dear father, and how 
could he domicile himself with any other 
husband she could choose, half so well as 
with his own ward, and his old favorite, 
Reginald ? 

‘But Sir Frederic Beaumantle,’ the old 


gentleman replied, ‘what is to be said to 


nim ? and what a fine property he has.’ 
As he was speaking the door opened, 


and the party from the breakfast table, 
consisting ot Captain Garland and his 


bride, and Reginald, enterered the room, 

‘Oh, as for Sir Frederic Beaumantle,’ 
said she who was formerly Miss Danvers, 
and now Mrs. Garland, ‘l claim him as 
mine.’ And forthwith she displayed the 
famous declaration of the baronet, addres- 
sed to herself. 

Their mirth had scarcely subsided, 
the writer of the letter himself made his 
appearance. He had called early, for he 
had concluded after much deliberation, 
that it was not consistent with the ardor 
and impetuosity of love, to wait till the 
formal hour of visiting, in order to receive 
the answer of Miss Danvers. 

That answer the lady at once gave by 
presenting Captain Garland to him in the 
character of her husband. At the same 
time, she returned his epistle, and explain- 
ing that circumstances had coinpelled the 
captain and herself to marry in a private 
and secret manner, apologized for the mis 
take into which the concealment of their 
engagement had led him. 

‘A mistake indeed; a mistake altogeth- 
er: exclaimed the baronet, catching at a 
straw as he fell; a mistake into which 
this absurd fashion of envelopes has led 
us. ‘I'he letter was never intended, mad- 
am, to be enclosed to you. It was design- 
ed for the hands’ 

And he returned to Miss Sherwood, 
who, on her part, took the arm of Regi- 
nald with a significance of manner which 
proved to him that, for the present at least 
his declaration of love might return into 
his own desk, there to receive still further 
emendations. 

‘No wonder, Sir Frederic,’ said Mr. 
Sherwood, compassionating the baronet’s 
situation : ‘no wonder your proposal is not 
wanted. These young ladies bave taken 
the‘r affairs into their own hands. It is 
Leap- Year. One of them, at least, (look- 
ing to his daughter,) has made good use of 
its privilege. The initiative, Sir Frederic 
has taken from us.’ 

The baronet had nothing left but to 
make his politest bow and retire. 

‘Reginald, my dear boy,’ continued the 








his gouty chair: his daughter stands by 


old gentleman, ‘give me your hand. Em 
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ily is right. I don’t know how I should 
part with her. I will only make this bar- 
gain with you, Reginald—that you marry 
us both. You must notturn me out of 
doors.’ 

Reginald returned the pressure of his 
hand, but he could say nothing. Mr. Sher- 
wood, however, saw his answer in his eyes 
that were filling involuntarily with tears. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THREE THOUSAND POUND 
NOTES. 


The proverbial hospitality of Cork was 
a theory to me when [ marched down the 
Barrack Hill, for the first time, in the dis- 
charge of my duty as caterer of our depot 
mess—(1 belonged to the Fifth Foot, Gos- 
lin Greens, or Westhintchaien Fusiliers) — 
and stepped into the shop, or emporium, as 
he chose rather to call it, of Mr Denis 
Macarthy, of Patrick-street, grocer, wine 
merchant, provision and tobacco ditto, with 
I know not how many other occupations 
in commendum. I hadagreat many things 
to buy, and, for the better aiding and as- 
sisting a rather short memory, ca. ried with 
me a catalogue of required combustibles, 
comedibles, combibables, and what not. 
Handing this document to a mealy-faced 
youth, in a canvas bib, behind the counter, 
not without remarking that a court-martial 
would have convicted him, prima facie, of 
sucking the sugar candy, I desired him to 
prepare the several articles in the quanti- 
ties ordered, and to send them to the bar- 
racks with the least possible delay. Hav- 
ing thus acquitted myself satisfactorily of 
the onerous duties attached to my respon- 
sible situation, (others would have bother- 
ed about tasting samples, asking prices, and 
soon; for my part, | always, and ever 
hated trouble,) I was betaking myself out 
of the shop of Mr Denis Macarthy, in full 
cry after two stylish girls, then and there 
passing the door, when a gentleman in 
black, with a white hat, whom [ had ob- 
served to occupy an arm-chair in the em- 
porium, came forward, and having request- 
ed to be allowed the pleasure of speaking 
a word to me, gave me the trouble of re- 
tracting my steps into the shop, through 
the back shop, then into a well-fitted 
counting-house, and last of all, into a cap- 
itally-furnished parlor. Here lunch, con- 
sisting of a cold roast turkey, a famous 
ham, and a round of spiced beef was al- 
ready laid out, not without a decanter of 
port, another of sherry, and a foaming jug 
of ale. In afew moments the door open- 
ed, and a neatly dressed maid-servant 
brought in a dish of the national potato. 
Mine host, who had announced himself as 
Denis Macarthy, proprietor of the empo- 
rium, and so forth, pressed me to partake, 





himself doing the honors. Imagining that 
all this civ.lity would appear in the invoice 
of my order, i dia not relish the thing at 
first, but reflecting that, if so, the mess 
would have the pleasure of paying for it, I 
tackled to, and in an incredibly short 
space of time appropriated half the turkey, 
a couple of pounds of ham, and a quart of 
stunning ale. Cigars were then introduc- 
ed, and the sherry circulated freely. I be- 
came rather prepossessed in favor of mine 
host, from his contradicting me once or 
twice, in an easy gentlemanlike manner, 
and from the total absence of that abomi- 
nable blarney, which sticks in a stranger’s 
throat like the smack of Cape wine. I 
could not help reflecting how many hun- 
dreds of pounds I had circulated in coun- 
try quarters in England, without having 
been once invited to ham and cold turkey, 
and resolved, if Macarthy did not cheat us 
in the way of business, to report him to 
the mess as a devilish honest fellow. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but thought I saw two 
young ladies attract your notice in the 
front shop, just now ?’ 

‘Do you know who they are ?’ 

‘Odd if I didn’t, captain, living in the 
beautiful city these five-and-twenty years; 
father’s a pig butcher in Blarney-lane.’ 

‘Ah! I thought they looked vulgarians, 
rather.’ 

‘Then, | can tell you, captain, you were 
never more mistaken in your life: no ex- 
pense spared on their education; French 
governess, and all that; fortune not a far- 
thing under thirty thousand each.’ 

‘Eh! did you say thirty thousand ?— 
Yes, you’re right, Macarthy, there is some- 
thing stylish about them, certainly, after 
all: another glass of wine ? 

‘With pleasure, captain; try that cigar. 
Melinda, I assure you, is the reigning 
toast of town; such a pipe, sings like a 
nightingale: and as for Erlina, the youn- 
ger, if ever swan had such a neck, I'll be 
bound to eat him, feathers and all: puta 
few of these in your pocket, captain.’ 

‘Thirty thousand—-damn me, that’s a 
good round—-what are these weeds a 
pound ?’ 

‘Can’t afford to sell them; keep them 
for my particular customers and friends ; 
but, as for those girls, captain; I assure 
you, ’pon honor, Cork does not contain 
sweeter creatures: the father , 

‘Bad style of person, no doubt : pig butch- 
er does not go down: excellent sherry 
this.’ 

‘Duff and Gordon’s, I assure you: as 
you say, captain, the father is not the thing, 
though I say it.’ 

‘Pig butcher. Eh? Ah! Bah!’ 

‘Oh, as for that, we call him a provision 
merchant, and that goes down here very 
well: the pig line is first, and first in this 
city. You have heard of the Callaghans, 











Sut no matter:, Regan is a boy, beyond 
all doubt.’ 

‘Have you had any dealings with him, 
‘then ?’ 

‘Once, captain, only once; here Mr 
Denis Macarthy interjected a parentheti- 
cal suspiration, adding with great apparent 
emotion, ‘once too often !” 

‘Cheated you, I suppose, in the way of 
his profession—pig butchers are but men, 
you know, Macarthy, preying, like other 
heroes, on the swinish multitude : the good 
‘old rule holds with him, dare say, 

“They may pay who cannot help it ; 
They may cheat whe can.” 

‘Why, as to cheating, captam, I don’t 
accuse Regan of that; others may, and do, 
but | cannot say he ever cheated me ex- 
actly, because I never had any dealings 
with him, except once; and after all, I 
cannot bring the matter home to him; I 
suspect, in short, that he eased me of three 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘Three thousaad—a good haul—as he 
would say himsell, a pretty bit of fat, how 
did the old fellow contrive to lift you so far 
off the ground ?’ 

‘Why, tis along story, sir, and 1 have 
no great appetite for telling it; but if you 
would do me the honor to taste my old 
Madeira any evening you may be disen- 
gaged, 1 shall be happy to give you the 
particulars, and introduce you to my wife, 
who, poor thing, although she is a daugh- 
ter of Jerry.’ 

Now, before I go farther, I must inform 
the, as yet, ignorant reader, that 1 am the 
only man of my name in, or as far as I] 
know, out of the army list; imagination 
could not invent a more extraordinary, out- 
landish, or ridiculous cognomen. The 
most curious part of the business is, that 
the name is written one way, and pro- 
nounced another, so that from seeing my 
name in the army list, you will have just 
as much notion how your tongue should 


get about it, as if you had been born deaf 
1 mention this peculiarity of 
my name to acconnt for a singular train of 


and dumb. 


events hereafter to be detailed; for the 


present [ must content myself with stating 


that, on my informing the hospitable Ma- 


earthy that he was to direct, not to Cap- 


tain, but to Lieutenant 





, of the 5th 


depot, the man’s face grew suddenly pale, 
then red as fire, then pale again: seizing 


pen and paper, he laid them before me, but 


without speaking, or seeming, from some 


internal agitation, able to utter a word. 


] 


certainly felt rather queer in the room, 
alone, with this original, who might be a 
lunatic, for all I knew to the contrary, and 
kept a sharp eye upon him, lest in his par- 
oxysm he might have taken it in his head 
Recovering himself, at 
length, however, he found speech so far 
as to desire me to write the name, which 


to throttle me. 
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‘immediately did. The grocer took up 
the paper, made several attempts futile, of 
course, to pronounce my patronymic cor- 
rectly, then, with an expression of visible 
chagrin, laid it down again. 

‘Rather peculiar name, Mr. Macarthy,’ 
said 1; ‘pray have you ever happened to 
fall in with it before ? 

‘I thought 1 had, sir,’ replied the gro- 
cer ; but five and twenty years is a long 
time back ; would you do me the favor to 
pronounce it again, sir.’ 

{ did so. 

‘No sir, that is not the name: and yet 
1 think I dare swear that the name was 
written somewhat as yours is, unless 1 am 
very much mistaken: but the pronuncia- 
tion certainly does not strike my ear as I 
wished and expected.’ 

‘Have you any interest Mr. McCarthy, 
in recollecting a peculiar name, such as 
this of mine is universally acknowledged 
to be ?’ 

‘1 have, certainly a great interest : 
would you have the goodness to inform me 
sir, whether your name is never pronoun- 
ced otherwise than you yourself are in the 
habit of doing ?’ 

‘Oh ! certainly : for example my servant 
invariably pronounces, or rather mis-pro- 
nounces the name thus 

‘By , I have it at last,’ said the gro- 
cer, starting up, seizing the paper whereon 
I had written a name capable of producing 
as it appeared, a paroxysm of insanity, 
and rushed out of the appartment with the 
speed of light. I took my cap and stick, 
following as quickly as possible, in utter 
astonishment what share my name could 
have in the fortunes of a Munster tea- 
dealer, and anxious to see what might be 
the end of all this. Nothing could I see, 
however, save the hatless figure of Ma- 
carthy rushing distractedly across the 
street, with the scrap of paper fluttering 
in his hand. 

Often as I had occasion to drop in at 
Macarthy’s, to order pickles, preserves, 
anchovies, wine, and all those little et cet- 
eras a military mess knows how well to 
get rid of, I never troubled myself about 
mad Macarthy, nor did I happen to see 
him, either in his shop, or about town; it | 
was, therefore, with no ordinary surprise 
that I received, in about a fortnight after 
the eccentric affair of the back parlor, a po- 
lite note, in a neat female hand, gilt-edged 
paper, and everything en regle, as if from 
the delicate fingers of Miss Melinda Regan 
herself. The contents unfolded themselves 
in words and sentences following, that is 
to say: 

‘Mr Denis Macarthy presents his re- 
spectful compliments to Lieutenant . 
of the fifth regiment, and requests the par- | 
ticular favor of his OI to dinner on 
Monday next, at five o'clock. 
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‘Mr D. M. hopes. Lieutenant will good right to hear the particulars, aud yow 
not deny him the favor requested, as Mr should this moment, if 1 were not afraid 
D. M. has every reason to thank his lucky of fatiguing my friend here, who has al- 
stars for having thrown Lieutenant in ready had more than enough trouble in the 
his way. business.’ 

‘P. S.—A hop in the evening. Any of ‘Never mind me,’ interposed the good- 
Lieutenant ’s brother officers will be humored Murphy, ‘I have got to look in 
heartily welcome.’ on my elerk at the counting house, and 

| made up my mind at once to accept the will return to make one at a quiet rubber ; 
invitation, without letting any of our fel- so good bye, gentlemen, for the present.’ 
lows into the secret, and dispatched my; ‘‘'o tell you the truth, captain 
servant forthwith, with a note expressive; ‘Lieutenant, if you please 
of my satisfaction in accepting Mr D. Ma-, ‘I beg your pardon ; but faith, all mili- 
carthy’s polite invitation. tary men are captains, who come to our 

Accordingly. the appointed day saw me net, so if you don’t wish to put me out, 
elegantly attired in mufti [regimentals, of you must take it as it comes.’ 
course, were expected, but that ] could not, ‘Or, as it will come, let us hope 
afford, in justice to the regiment] rattat-| ‘And the sooner the better. We'll drink, 
tatting at Mr Denis Macarthy’s private en- if you please, to your speedy promotion. 
trance on the Grand Parade, as one of the; Well, sir, now that you have lit your ci- 
principal streets of the ‘beautiful city’ has gar and settled yourself eomfor ably, I 
the honor to be denominated. Ths door will let you know that the very mo- 
was opened by a servant in genteel livery, ment you entered my shop the two 
who, after carefully laying aside my hat young ladies, the Regans, you recollect, 
and cane, as hostages for the shilling he’ passed my door, and that brought to my 
expected on my leaving the heuse, usher-|recollection, that on the very same day, 
ed me with much ceremony to a hand-|five-and-twenty-years before, I led to the 
somely furnished drawing-room, where my hymenial altar, as the saying is, the el- 
friend and host, Mr Denis Macarthy der sister of Melinda and Erlina Regan. 
aforesaid, received me with great warmth, The father, at that time in less splendid 
of hospitality, introducing me to his wife, circumstances than he is now generally 
a remarkably genteel woman, and to a/reported to enjoy, was still considered 
gentleman of the name of Murphy, apret- the warmest man in Biarney-lane; his 
ty good-humored personage, one of the enterpri ing rivals in the provision busi- 
clan of Murphys who luxuriate in Cork. ness did not fail to attribute to him the 

Dinner was announced in the nick of devil's luck and his own in all his busi- 
time, just as the ordinary topics of Hiber-|ness transactions: certain it was, that, 
nian conversation, that is to say, the weath-|as I told you once before, even his fail- 
er, politics, and religion had been ex- ures were lucky. The old gentleman, I 
hausted. ‘should premise, was, and continues to be, 

When the lady soon afterthe removal of a regular knife, or 1 should rather say ra- 
the cloth, retired, and we had done justice zor, sharp back and front, so that without 
to our loyal feeling, in a bumper to the cutting your fingers, you can touch him 
king, another to the army and navy, pro- ‘nowhere. Stingy and penurous in all that 
posed in a highly complimentary manner related to his own personal expenditure, 
by our entertainer, and a third to the pros- sticking to business like a leech, thinking 
perity of Ireland, given by Mr Murphy, only of money, talking only of money, and 
our hearts were abundantiy open, and we giving everybody to understand that he 
began to get jolly and familiar. jhad money it is not wonderful that he had 

‘Captain ,, observed our host, ‘I credit at his fingers’ ends, and got along 
have to apologise to you tor a most un-|swimmingly. 
usual breach of the common rule of hos-; ‘Regan, although no more of a philoso- 
pitality at our last meeting.’ pher than I am, was fully convinced that 

‘Don't mention it ; I presume your bus-|the bulk of mankind is wonderfully taken 
iness required your immediate attendance,| with the appeara: ces of wealth. Acting 
and business, I know, must be, of all|on this principle, the old gentleman would 
things, attended to.’ | give a cheque on his banker for his baker’s 

‘Why, true: the fact is, a pressing en- bill; his butcher must draw upon him for 
gagement was the cause of my leaving you /his little account at two months after date 
so abruptly; but] assure you yourcoming,and he would discount the acceptance 
into my shop on the day you did was to me himself at banker’s prices. He scorned to 
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one of the luckiest accidents of my life.’ | be supposed capable of perusing anything 
‘Indeed !’ in the newspapers, save the price of stocks 
‘Yes ; and thereby hangs a tail.’ and the fluctuations of the money market, 
‘If I might not be considered imperti-| with all the mysteries whereof he affected 
nently inquisitive : to be quite familiar. He knew all the 





‘By no means, captain: you have a very |‘warm’ men in Blarney-lane and other 















arts ot our metropolitan city, and had 
shrewd notions of suchas were ‘shaky.’ 
He never directly owned to the possession 
of ready money himself, but could always 


‘direct a customer to those who had it. In 
this way my excellent father-in-law in- 
‘curred a general suspicion of sharing the 
profits without incurring the odiuin of usu- 
ry. 

‘No man on earth was more punctual in 
‘his payments in his early day than Regan; 
be never was known te ‘fly a kite, and 
his ‘paper’ was as good as the Bank of 
England. He hadat his tongue’s end full 
prirticulars of all the gentry round Cork, 
whose estales were embarrassed, and what 
‘was a much easier charge upon his memo- 
ry, particulars also of such as were not. 
The very aspect of my werthy father-in- 
jaw’s establishment indicated a moneyed 
man ; no skow, no flam, no gilding upon 
his gingerbread ; all was solid and sub- 
stantial as his credit, from the huge iron 
crane wherewith his tierces of beef and 
pork were transferred from his store to the 
wagons, down to the massive iron knocker 
‘on the hall door of his dwelling house hard 
by. Such was the ostensible position of 
Reginald five-and-twenty years ago, when 
1 became acquainted with his only daugh- 
Kathleen (for Melinda and Erlina were not 
thought of at that time) in the following 
manner ;—Regan, who was strongly sus- 
pected of posting his books on Sundays, 
was in the habit of sending Miss Kathleen 
to early mass by herself, for he had at this 
time lost his first wife, and had not as yet 
married his second. itso happened that 
1 always went to early mass myself, be- 
cause I aes then glad to take the best op- 
portunity of getting a seat, which it is dif- 
ficult to do at mass, for you see, captain, 
there’s a fashion in masses as in other 
things. 

‘At this time common report had laid it 
down asa settled thing that Miss Kathleen 
Regan’s fortune was ten thousand pounds. 
ten thousand to a half a penny, so accu- 
rately had a discerning public ferretted out 
‘the amount, that you would have thought 
her father had no more to do than just to 
pay the money. I dont know how itis, 
captain that ladies’ fortunes are always 
given out in round numbers.’ 

‘As I was saying my prayers, I could not 
help thinking, God forgive me, whether 
there was so much money in the world. 
Ten thousand pounds represented in the 
person of one modest, pretty little girl, (she 
was younger then, than she is now by a 
quarter oi a century,) saying her prayers 
with as much devotion as if she had not a 
@ cross to bless herself. Eyemg her from 
time to time over the edge of my prayer- 
book I thought she must be made of mo- 
mey, and by the time the priest had got to 
the ‘De Profundus, 1 assure you solemnly 
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I was over head and ears in love with her. 
You must know, captain, that the old pg 
butcher had given it . ut that his daugh- 
ter was to marry a real gentleman from 
Kerry—one of that class that woeld swal- 
low a good estate in whiskey punch, and 
marry the devil’s daughter to bring it up 
again While the sermon was preaching 
| was turning over in my mind what a pi- 
ty it was so fine a girl, the money, of course 
was nothing—sheuld become the prey of 
adrun.en Kerry dragoon. If I had the 
ten thousand I mean the girl,—what’s to 
prevent me from setting up a thriving 
wholesale grocery, adding in time the to- 
bacco and spirit line ; becoming common 
councilman, alderman of the ward, and in 
due rotation, mayor of the city ; let me 
see then if Jerry Regan would venture to 
turn up his ill-looking nose at my worship. 

While I was thus amusing my innocent 
mind building castles in the air, the sermon 
had ended, and the entire congregation 
plumped down on their marrow-bones to 
receive the benedzcite before | knew where 
[ was; nor would I have awakened from 
my ambitious ‘reverie’ even then, had not 
a brattle of thunder over head, followed 
on the instant by a terrible storm of rain, 
restored me to my recollection, and made 
me bless my lucky stars that my Sunday 
clothes were safe, as 1 had taken the pre- 
caution, though the morning was treach- 
erously fine, to bring with me my cotton 
umbrella. As 1 went down the gallery 
stairs to go out, what should I see at the 
chapel-door but a pretty tiny foot popping 
out from under a petticoat, and popping in 
again, and whose foot should this be, do 
you think, but pretty Kathleen Regan’s. 
There she stood, awaiting the cessation of 
the thundcr-storm, looking as if she would 
move the very heavens themselves to pity. 
Stepping up to the sweet creature, | of- 
fered her my cotton umbrella, and added, 
that as I feared it would be too heavy for 
her to carry, 1 must request the favor of 
being allowed to hold it over her precious 
head; and this being granted, with a.smile 
that would have melted a hogshead of su- 
gar, off we went in the direction of that se- 
lect locality, Blarney-lane. 

‘1 am sure 1 am greatly obliged to you, 
sir; ifear lam taking you out of your 
ways and giving you a great deal of troub- 
e.” 


‘Trouble, Miss Kathleen. If you'll be- 
lieve me, Miss Regan, ypon my sacred af- 
fidavit I would lay down my life for you, 
much less hold up an umbrella, Miss , 

‘Oh! sir : 








‘Believe me I would; and what is more, 
on my oath of honor, I might as well be 
blind or deaf for all I see or hear in chapel 
when your sweet face is in it, Miss Kath- 
leen ; but indeed that is no ways wonder- 
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ful, for such a face for beauty [ never did 
see.’ 

‘Fie for shame, sir; you ought to go to 
ehapel to say your prayers, and not sin 





Mr Mac Gillicuddy recommended itself to 
the tender heart of Miss Kathleen Regan ; 


she disliked the habits of Mac Gillicuddy, 
she disliked the name Mac Gillicuddy, 


your soul by thinking of any thing else.’ |and she disliked the man Mac Gillicuddy. 


‘No more I do, Miss Regan; on my oath 
I am always praying that | was good 
enough, and rich enough, to ask you to 
think of me now and then, when you have 
nething else to do.’ 

‘Think of you, sir—think of a young man 
—I should not think of such things at my 
time of life, lam sure. [think the rain 
is lighter now, sir.’ 

‘By no manner of means, Miss Kathleen; 
it rains cats, dogs, and dairy maids ; but 
it will rain. twice harder before it quenches 
my love for you, if you ll believe me.’ 

‘Your love for me! don’t talk nonsense.’ 

‘Nonsense ! I wish it was, Miss Kath- 
leen, [ would be able to eat my allowance, 
and sleep like a top, and not be sighing all 
day like a smith’s bellows. You never 
were in love, Miss Kathleen Regan.’ 

‘I am too young, sir.’ 

‘Never too young to learn, miss; you 
may be taken by surprise if you haven't 
a little experience in love matters, and 
maybe married before you know where 
you are, toa man you don't like.’ 

‘Married to a man | don't like ! Never!’ 

‘Miss Kathleen had hardly got out the 
last words, which she uttered with more 
emphasis and decision than I expected 
from her mildness of manner, when rais- 
ing my umbrella, so as to get a peep at the 
length of the street, who should meet my 
astonished optics but old Regan, in his 
broad-brim and leathern gaiters, hurrying 
along, bending under the weight of cloaks 
and umbrelias, in full speed towards the 
chapel, no doubt, to bring his treasure 
home with a dry skin. There wasn’t a 
moment to be lost; so, telling my fair 
charge that there was a puddle knee-deep 
right in our way, | gave her a short turn 
down Bachelor’s-quay, round Mallow-lane, 
cutting out the old buck completely, and 
making the best of my happy opportunity: 
the only one, as I well knew, f was likely 
to have for some time to come, which made 
me the more desperate in making the most 
of it. Fortune favors the bold, they say, 
and so it was in my instance; for at the 
very time I chanced to fall in with Miss 
Kathleen, her father, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, was pressing her, through thick 
and thin, to marry that same Kerry dra- 
goon that I spoke of, whose sole recom- 
mendation was that he was nominal owner 
of some half hundred acres of mountain, 
that he could drink half a score tumblers 
of whiskey punch at a sitting, drive tan- 
dem when he could get it, and had the hon- 
or and glory of, once upon a time, ki ling 
aman ina duel. Now, it so happened 
that not one of these accomplishments of 


In short, Kathleen was found by me in 
that happy condition when, to avoid fall- 
ing into the clutches of a man she really 


hated, she was ready to think favorably of 


a man that in the indifference of her heart 
she would not have allowed herself to 
think of fora moment; so that, vanity 
apart, her favorable prepossessions to- 
wards me arose from the fact, not that she 


loved me much, but that she hat: d Mac 


Gillicuddy more. Well, sir, Sunday after 
Sunday | threw myself in the dear girl’s 
way, and although speaking openly was 
out of the question, it seldom happened 
that I did not get an opportunity of in- 


forming her of the progress of my passion 


ina bit of writing, stuffed in her muff 
sideways in the squeeze as we came down 
the gallery stairs. In short, when old 
Regan—he was not so old then, you may 
suppose, as he is now—found out from the 
indisposition of his daughter to throw her- 
self away upon the gentleman of bis choice, 
and from the hints of certain good-natured 
friends, who are always to be found active 
in such cases, that there was something in 
the wind between Miss Kathleen and your 
humble servant, his rage and indignation 
knew no bounds, and the parental vagaries 
customary in such cases, of threatening to 
throw her out of the window, of giving 
her his curse; which would have been, f 
take it, no more evil to any bedy than his 
blessing ;. and of cutting her off with a 
shilling, were all in due course inflicted 
npon poor Kathleen, with the inevitable 
natural result of confirming her in the at- 
tachment she had by this time formed for 
myself. To save the poor girl further an- 
noyance, and also to prevent old Regan 
making a fool of himself by any exposure, 
I thought the wisest way was to put mat- 
ters into that eondition when it becomes 
prudential to put the best face upon them, 
and so took my sweatheart in the cool of 
the evening over the old fellow’s garden- 
wall, and off to Sunday’s-well, where we 
got a temporary splice from a well-known 
couple-beggar, (as the venerable man is 
irreverently ealled,) who keeps an unli- 
censed temple of Hymen in that holiday 
neighborhood. 

OF this little escapade I too: care to in- 
form Regan in a very penitential, poor- 
mouth epistle which produced no answer 
for a considerable time, until the urgency 
of our circumstances became so great that 
we were in danger uf having no place where- 
on to lay our heads. when shame coerced 
my father-in law into doing that which could 
never have been e: pected from his humanity. 





A day was eppeintgd for an interview. Af- 
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ter rolling his glaring eye-balls half out of|a partnership on advantageous terms, which 
their sockets and gnashing his teeth with|/ had brought, in anticipation of the pros- 
rage, he opened a battery of Billingsgate up- pects Thad from my father-in-law, almost 


on us, and especially upon me. that might 
have served a regiment of fishwomen for a 
twelvemonth. 

When he had done raging and crying al- 
ternately over the hard fate of his daughter 
in escaping a gentleman rascal and marrying 
an honest plebeian, turning to a huge iron 
safe built in the wall, he drew forth a sheaf 
of paper, whic: | eould easily discern, not by 
sight but by the peculiar rustling to be prom 
ises to pay of the governor and company of 
the Bank of Ireland. ‘Taking from the rol! 
three notes the old fellow handed them to 
me, accompanied with a tissue of abusive 
Janguage, such as was beyond the patience 
of Job himself to have submitted to in si- 
lence. 

‘*T ll tell you what, old spare rib ’ said !, 
flirting the notes carelessly between m. fn- 
ger and thumb, ‘I think it would do you no 
manner of harm to keep a civil tongue in 
your head. Recollect you were a poor boy 
Once yourself, and remember that : belong 
to the Macarthys of the west, who mounted 
their horses while the Mac Gillicaddys held 
the stirrap’’ Laying duwn the notes which 
I had glanced at sufficiently only to ascertain 
that they appeared to be bank post bills fora 
thousand eac , ‘not bank notes, you will 
recollect) I told my father in-law that | 
despised him and his money, that I was as 
good a man as hi-self. and would one day 
prove it to the world, with much more non- 
sense of the same description 

The old fellow appeared ready enough 
to take me at my word, and was about to 
clutch the money, when my discreet spouse, 
to whose good sense and discretion in 
worldly matters, as well as to her affection 
and duty towards me, I am indebted for 
every thing I have, stepped forward, quiet- 
ly folded up the notes, and put them in her 
reticule. When the old gentleman saw this 
he stormed and raged more furiously than 
ever; called us beggars who had come for 
no other purpose than to rob him, and so 
on. Getting tired of the transaction, my 
wife who had repeatedly asked him for his 
blessing, which he brutally refused, took 
my arm, and we left the place, not by any 
means satisfied with our reception, but con- 
soling ourselves with the reflection that three 
thousand pounds would take the sharp edge 
off our misfortunes, and enable me to start, 


with reasonable prospects of success, in| 


some respectable line of business. We re- 
turned, therefore, to our temporary home, 
where, while my wife made arrangements 
for entertaining a few humble friends who 
were expected that evening, 1 went out tv 
complete a neyotiation I had formed with a 
respectable man in my line of business for 


‘ne a conclusion. As I was anzious to settle 
and get work at once, I signed an agree- 
|ment with my future partner on the instant, 
binding myself to put two thousand pounds 
into the concern, in return for whieh and 
my personal exertions, 1 was to have one 
third of the nett profits, to be increased to 
one half on the payment within ten years, 
of another like sum. 

We were very merry and comfortable, 
when a knock at the hall-door, announced, 
some unexpected guest, whom I went out to 
receive and welcome. Jadge my surprise 
when, on opening the door, I encountered 
full butt, the lean, half-starved skinny vis- 
age of a maiden sister of my father-in-law, 
who since the death of Kathleen's mother, 
had kept house for him, and was currently 
believed to be as great an old knife and mi- 
ser as himself. We passed the evening ve- 
ry pleasantly, my wife and myself losing «@ 
rubber or two to old Miss Regan, who, all 
we could do, would tuke her departure be- 
fore supper, promising her best interest 
with my wife's father for a complete and 
perfect reconciliation. At long and at last, 
our friends retired, while we sat chatting, 
as newly married couples will on various 
matters trifling in themselves, but tous of 
great importance. When we had determined 
to retire for the night, Kathleen bechought 
her of her reticule and the money it con- 
tained, and went to bring it to me for the 
purpose of depositing it in some place of 
greater security: returning with a pallid 
face, flushed eye, and quivering lip, I asked 
‘what could be the matter: she replied by tur- 
ining the reticule inside out befure .my eyes. 
There it was, but the precious lining, the 
MONEY WAS GONE. 

‘We searched as you may suppose, up and 
down, high and low—the money was no- 
where to be found. 

‘One only means of accounti g for its dis- 
appearance remained, namely, that some of 
our guests had eased as of cur little store ; 
neither dare hint the suspicion to the other 
Kathleen in her heart surmised that some of 
my relations, who were not over incumber- 
ed with worldly wealth, had taken the liber- 
ty of makinz their fortune by a short cut, 
and ( returned the compliment by letting the 
whole weight of my suspicion fall, | know 
not how truly, upon that old withered hag, 
Miss Regan After a night of agony, the 
morning came, and if with it came not cool 
reflection at least my better nature triumph- 
ed so far over my passion as to induce me to 
outface ill fortune, and make the best of a 
‘bad bargain But here new and unforseen 
‘troubles awaited me. When | stated my 
‘unfortunate case to the party with whem | 
had the “ay before entered into « written 
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agreement of co parinership, his only reply 
was the intimation to take im:nediate pro 
ceedings to compel me to the falfilnent of 
my agreement. My wife went to her father! 
with a recital f her misfortune, was laugh-d| 
at and almost insulted. ‘The story soo. got 
wind, and while the magnanimity of old Ke- 
gan giving his undutiful daughter, who had 
refused to marry a “ac Gilicuddy, the li: 
eral fortune of three thousand pounds, was 
every where applauded, the fact of the mon 
ey having been stolen was altogether disbe- 
lieved ; the general impression being that 1 
had trumped up this piausible tale for the 
purpose of extorting more mone from the 
benevolent old gentleman. When this pre 
judice became general, as it speedily did, : 
found that my former employer refused to 
receive me again into his establishinent and 
as | met with equal diffica!ty in every other 
quarter, the pr spect f starvation s!ared me 
in the face, and probably that would have 
been my lot, if « had not luckily been ar- 
rested for debt, and thrown into the city ail, 
where | had the good fortune to meet in 
that excellent man and member of an ex 
cellent family, who dined with us to-day, 
and who was a member of the jail commit- 
tee asympathizing and active friend. To 
him | related my melancholy case, and he 
implicitly believed it. He gave me his best 
advice as to my future conduct, and what 
was of no less importance, released me from 
prison, and gave me temporar. employment. 
All attempts to recover the money proved 
fruitiess I was determined to justify 'o an 
unbelieving world not only my character but 
my talent, and instead of sinking under my } 
misfortune, | determined to succeed in spite 
of it. You may suppose my wife and | 
lived very humbly for some years but our 
poverty never was embittered by any vain 
altercations or contentions ; she always be- 
haved to me in the most dutiful and affec 
tionate manner, and | discovered at once 
that thongh | had Jost m. wifes fortune, | 
had gained a fortune in my wife A few 
ears saw my character so far re-established 
that 1 had sudicient credit to estabiish my- 
se f in business in a small way. What with 
industry and good fortune 1 had a very fair 
connexion, and finally, joining with my friend 
Murphy in some speculation, | made a |ittle 
money, which enabled me to remove to this 
More commodions situation. I need not say 
that my worthy father-in-law and I had no 
further intercours:. he married a second 
time soon after my a‘air, and the young la- 
dies ycu saw on the parade are his daughters 
by this second marriage. He has grown in 
wealth abundantly since then but bears a| 
rather suspected character. ‘f indeed he 
plays off such tricks on others as suspect 
he did on .e, it is not to be wondered a 
that he is better known than trusted. You 
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may suppose that although [ was now a'o e 
want and had every prospect of decently 
maintaining and bringing up my famil , the 
mysterious disappearance of the three thous- 
and pounds ever and anon recurred to my 
memory. Often and often id dream that 
1 had discovered the numbers, and the name 
of the person to whom the bills were pa a- 
ble. Lthought of ever odd name and odd 
nuinber, but [ never could make any ap 
proach towards satisfying myself pen t e 
subject. 1 dar: say, captain, if you are fon: 
of music, you may sometime or other have 
heard a tune without recollecting when or 
where, which you are anxious to recall but 
in vain. inthis way exactly was | often at- 
tempting to recover the particulars of the 
*an« bills wich [ had certainly looked up- 
on, as | thought with sufficient attention, so 
far as eyes were concerned, but which failed 


of impression upon my memory, because of 


the agitation in which my mind was tept 
during our short interview, by the slang 
whanging of my worth father in law. When 
| was musing in this way one afternoon, the 
thought suddenly struck me that the boots of 
the bank of ‘reland might afford me some in- 


formation, if ) could gain access to them, 

‘However, my trusty friend and henefactor going to 
Dublin on business, 1 took that opportunity of accompa- 
nying a man so justly respected, in the hope that the bank 
might afford me some advice to guide my investigations 
in future. Arrived in Dublin goo introduced to the 
Directors, and every facility givento my in,uiry. On 
examining the bank books for a series of years, we disce- 
vered that all the notes and post bills to the amount of 
one thousand pounds, had repeatedly passed through the 
company, save and except three. o wh: se order these 
were payable, I was not allowed to be informed. 

‘To your fortunate arriva: I am indebted for being three 
thousand pounds richer than I was this day three weeks. 
Your extraordinary name siruck me on the instant witha 
force that left no doubt of its being the same as the puyee 
ot the biils in question. In an hour | was on my way to 
Dub in, where the Directors satisfied by this proof of my 
statement paid me the three thousand pounds! 

‘And now, if you wi.| have another glass of wine, cap- 
tain, we wiil join the ladies.’ 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
GENORA, or THE GRAVE-ROBBER. 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 


Beauty, as yet unwedded—matrons pure, 
With smiling houscho'd blest—to you the Muse 
In reverent homage thus inscribes her song ; 
Her song that tells of strange mysterious things 
To truth pertaining, such as gent!e hearts 
May love to know—and, knowing, treasure deep 
In their fair memories. No loftier meed 
Need Poet ask—and J, a bard unknown, 
Perch:nce uncredited, yet, ne’ertheless, 
Presuming on attention, never yet 
By you to Poesy denied, begin. 
Some centuries since. there dwe!t beside the Rhine, 
In Co ogne city, by the minster there, 
A fair and nob.e lady o er whose brow 
hree years of wedded life and ove had pas:ed, 
And jeft her childiess — yet, for this. her lord, 
The brave Count A.hert, jo. ed her not the less— 


But, tender husband as he was essayed 
To soften ills high Heaven alone may cure. 





. Let none condemn her.—though her 


But sooth to say, 
This fair and gentle creature onged to bear 
A mother’s honored name—and oft. with tears, 
Low bending ‘fore the Holy Virgin’s shrine, 
Li e Fyrisn Rachel patriarch Jacob's wife, 
Cried weeping Give me children, or I die ? 
So passed many a day e'en ti! desire, 
Though ange:-pure, unsatisfied had spread 
A marble pa eness o’er her love y brow, 
And dimmed the brizhtness of her radient eye— 
For who shall te.i, save woman woman's heart, 
Which chi diess, !ongs for offspring more than earth, 
Parch d by the summer, doth for cooling rain. 


ae arose 
Awhile unanswered Heaven's withholding hand 
Is blest, as the bestowing — nor denies 
Fulfilment to our wishes, but for our good. 


One night. while s!umber seal’d her tearful eye, 
And ga-e her hosom’s sorrow to repose, 

She dreampt that, wa king by the river's side, 
Asirain of richest music from the skies, 

Burst sudden on her ear—and as she stood, 
Deep-won ering at the so nd an ange:-band, 

Ww ith pa ms and wreaths of living green drew nigh. 
Abovethem ona cloud of purpie light, 

In majesty serene the Virgin sat 

Sweet smi.iug and with words of gracious love, 
Bade her approach—then placed within her hand 
A strange mysterious gift—a human skull, 

From which grew roses three, in choicest bloom. 
Take this the \ irgin Mother said and feel 

Your prayers are answered. Woman joved, farewell! 
Then, upward rising, s.owly disappeared. 


She woke with fear, and to her husband told 

The awfui vision. He, with not less fear, 

Heard the recitai—and at earliest dawn, 

With care opprest, hied to the hermitage 

Which tower bui t, overlooks the country round 
For many a league and to the ho y man 

‘There dwelling tod the dream, and begged his skill 
It to ‘uterpret—the deep thoughted sage 

Heard him with wonder, and, as hei mits wont, 
With prayer beseeched the gracious ear of Heaven 
In their behalf—then rising from his knee, 

As one with truth inspired to A.bert said— 

This dream reiates to death and joys beyond 

A darksome gsave. Now. son my counsel take— 
Prepa ethee for the worst, if worse that be 

Which is high bi: ssedness and joy supreme— 

This to thy wife vouchsafed by her who bore 


- Heaven’s biessed One, was no. foretold in vain. 


He heard with sorrow, for he loved her well— 
And to his home returned where bathed in tears, 
He found hi gentle spouse, and cheered her heart 
With other words than those the hermit toid. 


Some few months passed, when, on his wedding day, 
Yeariy by Albert kept. a goodly feast— 

Whi.st in his lordi Pals 4 hundred guests 
Assemb ed sat and quaffed Enjoyment’s bowl, 
The fair Genora sudden drooped and died— 
Was mourned and buried—and the city poured 
Her thousands to beho:d the hearse of one 

So loved and honored —for her dream had gained 
Attention univ-rsal, and her name 

Was numbered with the blest. I need not tell 
How A bert sorrowed—gentie hearts wiil frame 
His wretched state, and save the sad recital. 


Now, in Cologne, from unremembered time, 
It was a custom and it may be vain, 

But so it was tha every matron wore 

Her wedding ring down with her to the grave. 
This well the s. xton knew—a sordid wretch, 
Whose : old and flinty bosom proof to fear, 
Insensible to pity and the tears 

With which afflicted love bedews the dead— 
Knew and reso ved to g in- Thereare who deem 
The dead as worthless va ueless and vile, 
But he was one who robbed them in the tomb. 


As rung the minster chimes their midnight peal, 
Mournful and sweat, the onward march of time, 
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Forth, from his dwel!ing near, the robber stole, 
Close-wrapt and cautious, to his helpless pey- 
Beneath his ampl» clowk a covered lamp 

He heldsecure wih fitting implements 

To work his black and traitorous design. 

Reach dnow the porta! of the holy place, 

He st. od attent ve, lest some straggler near 
Might spy his motion, and the watch a arm. 

So stands the wolf bes'‘de the fleecy fold, 

To scentif shepherds by their charge abide— 
They absent o er the pales the monster springs, 
And bears his prize, some hapless lamb, away. 
All sient slept the city —not a sound 

Broke on his ear of r: velry or grief— 

The watch was s umbering, or perchance retired— 
And so a sured of secrecy he turned 

The key, and entering, left the door unlocked. 


Down the long. dark and narrow ais'es he trod, 
Stil hug with sables for .he honored dead— 

By pictures rich from which devoutest saints 
Frowned sternly oa his sacrilege abhorred — 

By sculptured marbles, from whose life-like forms 
Lvoks, more than human, seemed tocry Forbear!’ 
Unmoved. u..terrified, he passed and sought 

The stairs descending to the vaults ben ath, 
Within whose darkness, drear and desolate, 

The sad remains of many an age reposed 

On massy she.ves of co.d, damp, dripping stone— 
Age, youth and beauty in their cofins lay— 
Some fresh as yesterday, whi e others fallen 
Beneath corruption’s hand, to sight disciosed 
Their bare and b.eached bones. hich burghers here 
L 7 rotting in their pride municijal— 

Whi.st hich above, as though in mockery, 

The tattered ba iners and escutcheons told 

Of doughty chiefs who fought in Pa.estine— 
There warring ‘gai.st the Ratoni, what lime 
Enthusiast Peter roused the Christian world 
From apathy supine to frantic rage, 

And Jed her myri de to the Asian shore, 

Ignobiy there to suffer and to die. 


Heedless of all, unfearing, undismayed, 
For gloomy death is guilt’s security, 


_|He onward passed with firm, determined step, 


To where, within the furthermost recess, 
Beneath an empty ni. he, Genora lay— 

Upon an antique tomb, so old they say, 

As is the minster, they had placed the dead. 

It was the founder's—-a.id upon the stone 

The sculptor s hand had traced this simple lime— 
‘I sleep to be awakened; —and no more. 


Here stopped the guilty wretch, and straight prepared 
To gain the object of is black design. tit 
High in the niche he st the blazing lamp, 
Threw by hss cloak, and from the coffin pluck*d 
The wrcath of roses which her husband foud 
Had placed there in memorial of his love— 
Unscrewed the lid and from her finger drew 
The pledge and promise of unbroken vows— 
Unbroke of all ave by destroying death. 

And now his hasty hand had well nigh closed 
The rich wrought chest forever when his eye 
Caught the bright glitter of a goldea chain 
Which, from her pale and lovely neck fell down 
— her bosom, ending with a cross— 

The symbol! of her faith—for, when she died, 
Her weeping husband gave her to the grave 
With all her jewels. ‘Ha! the robber cried, 
As he beheld the unexpected prize. 

‘shall this inherit darkme s?? and anew 
Prepared him for more spoil and straight removed 
The garnished lid that to full view disclosed 

The sti], cold pa.e and breathless dead. 

Oh, sight to meli a fiend! and from his heart 
Force out compassion ineffectuai here. 

Al: other vices have their estimate, 

Still measured by repletion more or less 

Lust pal.s in his possession—hatred s foot 
Stamps not forever on her prostrate foe— 

And e’en Revenge red eyed ma.ignant, stays 
His icy butchery when Horror cries, ‘No more!? 
But Avarice is sike the hungry grave, 

Insatiab.e, remorseless! and the wretch 

Who there stands craving is her vilest slave. 





What is to him the helplessness of death, 
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And what to him that coffined angel there’ 

He sees not, hears not, though the sweetest flower 
That ever bloomed in life’s fair garden, lies 
Outstretched and perished—beautiful she looked 
As chiseled marble, ere the breath of time 

Hath blown upon its loveliness, and dimmed 

The virgin freshness of its fau'tiess form, 

Her long fair hair in twiuing ringlets fell 

Down round her shoulders, and to fancy seemed 
Like corn bespread with dew-drops, ere the sun 
Hath called the glittering sparkles to the skies. 
For here and there about her elfin locks 

Were wreathed pearls shining, yea, the very same 
That graced her ’spousa's, when the hoary head 
Of age attendant whispered, ‘Never yet 

Have I till now beheld so fair a bride!’ 

And straizhtway blessed her, yea, and she was blessed. 


But to our story. In his eager haste 

To seize the gold, the villain overthrew 

The coffin lid, that on the hollow floor 
Souned like thunder, when the angry gods 
Take cognizance of sin, and through the vaults, 
Beneath and round him, echoing long and loud, 
Wakened the déad. (so seeming,) and her eye 
Fell.on the wretch that close beside her stood, 
Unconscious of his object and her fate! 


But he, the robber of the grave, writhed, shrunk, 
And reeled by terror smitten, to the door, 

And rushing headlong up the widening stairs, 
Struch his bare brow against a jutting stone, 

Pillar, or buttress, of the edifice— 

Thence, stunned and staggering, down the marble steps, 
Rolled on the floor a bleeding, lifeless corpse. 

Some say Heaven smote him with her vengeful fires, 
A monument of sacrilege abhorred— 

For they who found him on the morrow to!d 

His face was blackened, as by lightning scathed, 
And his clenched hand still held the wedding ring. 


And now, as from a dream, the buried woke, 
Arose, threw off her grave-clothes, seized the lamp 
That stili burnt brightly in the niche above, 

And ‘eft the vault to solitude and death. 


Meanwhile, within his ha'l, her mourning lord 
Sat waiting for the rising of the early sun, 

To leave Cologne forever. Grief his heart 
Had wasted uiter'y, aud on hia brow 

Stamped the dark image of the fiend Despair— 
And whilst his faithful servants mourned their loss, 
And strove in vain to comfort their dear lord, 
He, all absorbed in sorrow, rest!ess rose 

And paced the sounding floor—and now he drew 
Towards the lattice, whose sight overlooked 
The not far distant pile, within whose walls 

His life and love in death’s embraces lay. 


Lured by the night—for sorrow ever loves 
Her shades congenial, he his mansion left, 
And, unattended, wandered on to where 
The cemetery of the minster spread 

Its full green bosom to the shining moon— 
And entering on its path, he stood beside 
A monument on which creative Art 

Had placed a lesson for the sons of Grief— 
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| For there, erect, sweet-smiling Virtue stood, 


And pointed drooping Sorrow to the skies— 
Whilst Hope, her fair attending minister, 
Beguiled his pains, and chid away his fears. 


There, as the mourner stood, with tearful eye 
Fixed on the portal of that holy place, 

He saw, or thought he saw—for grief is nurse 
To strange imaginations, true and faise— 

A figure, like au angel, from the door 

Step out in the broad mooniight, gaze around, 
Then rush close past him down the avenue— 
All noiseless!y her hasty footsteps fell 

As snow upon the waters, and as swift 

As fl shing light she vanished from his view. 
Deep-wondering and amazed, awhile he stood 
To see who next might follow—for he deemed 
That form divine had fitting company, 
Guardian, or guide angelic—But no more 
Spirit or angel from the portal came. 


Amaz’d, yet undismayed—for sorrow knows 
No fear when all she loves is lost—he stood 
Awhile deep musing, then towards bis home 
He turned, and slowly left thesacred place. 
And now, whilst yet afar, his eye descried 
His late dark mansion lit with many a light . 
As though for Joy’s espousals, and his ear 
Caught the strange sounds of frantic merriment 
Wild laughter’s gathering voice, and sobs, and shrieks, 
And sounds of footsteps hurrying to and fro— 
Doubting which, he stands, and questions much 
If all be nota dream, until renewed, 

Out bursts afresh the frantic echoing cries, 
Quick uttered and repeated. On he flew, 

By anger firm and indignation fired, 

Towards the door, whose entrance, wide agape, 
Told sight, as well as hearing, the abuse 

Of misplaced confidence and trust betrayed. 
Not long debate asks punishment, when wrong 
Is able to redress—so in he ran, 

Drew his bright sword, and rushed amid the throng. 


Not he who saw (Ezekiel, prophet holy.) in the walls 
Of God’s own temple, black idolatry, 

When Israel’s elders to the towers obscure 

Of Moab burnt their incense, wi!der stood, 

Or suffered more amazement. There, as round 
Her frantic maidens stood, or kne!t, or lay— 

For joy wears aspects strange and various— 

Sat his own dear genora, clad as when § 

She died within his arms, or seemed to die. 

Down from his outstretch’d arm his gleaming sword 
Fell totha ground, and hurrying, staggering on, 
O’ercome by giad astonishment, he sunk, 


Full mute and senseless, at the lost one’s feet. 
* + * * * * 


Pass we his quick recovery, to tell 

Their joyous greeting, like as when above, 
Death-sundered spirits meet, whilst welcome fills 
The starry courts ofheaven. The coming day 
Beheld them kneeling at the altar’s base, 

Afresh united—and the Virgin’s gift, 
Symbolical of \ife from death, was shown 

In three fair babes, the Roses of her dream. 
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From Blac .wood's Magaziue. 
THE POOR LAWS. 


We hear a great deal about the suffer- 
ings of the common people; tut we sel- 
dom hear of their opportunities of pro-id- 
ing against those sufferings: yet they are 
many,and in tuany instances adopted with 
the most complete eff-ct. The lower clas- 
ses, for example, are exempt from thee 
things which make the heaviest burdens 
of the middle order. ‘They are not under 
the necessity of keeping up what is called 
an establishment of any kind; they are 
not perplexed with having servants to man- 
age, feed, and pay; and they are not pres- 
sed upon by the expenses of their child- 
rens’ scliooling, or the extreme difficulty 
of finding a profession for them. If the 
middle order were called to make out a 
case of hardship, they might find materi- 
als in their position, of a mueh more seri- 
ous nature than the cottager with all his 
children working for him, his rent low, his 
employment regular, his occupation the 
healthiest of all, and his time profitably 
filled ; or than the artizan, possessing all 
the advantages of the peasant, with the 
exception, however, of that best of all, 
health—produced by a life inthe open air. 

But we repeat that the phrase of the 
‘labouring poor’ is a gross mistake wher- 
ever it is nota wicked fallacy; «and, that 
in nine instances out of ten, it is used for 
the purpose of telling the peasant that his 
only remedy is, to rub the rich. We say 
that the labourer is not necessarily poor ; 
while he has wages which meet his fair 
wants, he is virtually as rich as the owner 
of £100,000 a year, who has to spend it all 
an ons the demands of rank, or chooses to 
layis' iton extravagance. Vanity has no 
bouud:s, but nature has seta measure to 
our real wants, and that measure is exact- 
ly the sume for every class of society—the 
appetite for food and the necessity for 
Clothing. The stomach of the man of 
L 109,000 a year cunnot consume an ounce 
of food more thin the stomach of his foot- 
man, and seldom with so much enjoyment. 
Or, if we are to be told, that the w rk of 
the labourer and toe artizan is precarious, 
we answer, that men should be prudent, 
and he prepired for its precariousness ; 
that-when the labourer or the artizan ob- 














tains high wages, he should remember the 
liability to change—that circumstances 
may throw him out of employ— that his 
master may become bankrupt—or he biin- 
self bec»me gnhealthy, and that he should 
not expend the whole of the earnings 
which are to sustain him in the day of ill- 
ness or dismissal. But this dismissal sel- 
com comes in agriculture—the good labor- 
er will be valued and kept. Even in man- 
ufactories this precariousness is greatly 
exaggerated. If, on the building ot a 
new factory, the ploughman choose to 
leave his plough, and hurries to the spec- 
ulation, without enquiring whether it is 
the project of a man of property or a man 
of straw—if he throws up his regular half 
crown a-day to get five shillings, and take 
his chance ot seeing the whole affair in the 
Gazette within the next six months—what 
is to blame but his own avarice? If he 
finds himself starving in the streets of 
Manchester, instend of sitting in his com- 
fortable cottage, on his master’s estate, 
after his day’s work, and sitting as sure of 
his wages as if he had them in his hand, he 
has only to thank his own rashness, and 
perhaps his ingratitude. 

But then we are told, how can any man 
support a wife and family upen twelve or 
fifteen shillings a-week. ‘The true ans- 
wer to this is, what right has any man, in 
any state of life, to have a wife and family, 
unless he knows beforehand that he shall 
be able te support them? It is not the 
case of the laborer alone, it is that of ey- 
ery man in every condition. The profes- 
sional man who marries without having 
the meaus of supporting a family, exposes 
himself to exactly the same state of suffer. 
ing with the ploughman, who, on his half- 
crown a-day, has condemned himself to 
feed a wife and half-a-dozenehildrer. He 
is even in a worse condition, from his be- 
ing unable to make his children earn any 
addition to the family subsistenc?. The 
country clergyman who marries impru- 
dently, in the same sense, condemns him- 
self toa struggle for life. The military 
man who marries without being prepared 
for the inevitable expenses of married life, 
may as well abandon his profession at 
once, for his whole career is almost sureiy 
but a progress from one privation to anoth. 
er. And this isso largely and painfully 
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felt, that multitudes of profossional men|ed of one shilling, he finishes hisevening » 
as willing to marry as any peasant on|at the half-price of the theatre, or the 
earth, feel themselves altogether prohibi-| Concert de Suciete, which costs him anoth- 
ted from marrying. And why should the/er shilling, and winds up the whole with 
p2asant have more right to be improvident/the tavern, which costs him a third. He 
than all other men, or have any right|then exclaims against the wretcliedness of 
whatever to make other men pay for his|the times, which will not allow a gentle- 
imprudence ? For what is a pauper mar-| man more than a gumeaa-week for his ab- 
riage but a direct demand —that other peo-|solute necessities of existence. 
ple should pay for his wife and children’; The clamour against the Poor Laws is 
Neither peasant nor gentleman should/one which has existed in every period since 
marry until he can kee» his family from|the days of Elizabeth; for no Jegislatioa 
pauperism. |will ever reconcile the man who chosses 
Yet, that all the lower orders are not im-|to have all the indulgences of an idle life, 
prudent, and that when they are inclined|to the restraints laid upon those indulyen- 
to be provident they have the means, to|ces by the men who have to pay for them. 
aremarkable extent, is demonstrated by| Unquestionably there cannot be too 
the state of the savings’ banks. The na-/ much avoidance of ali harshness in the ad- 
tional amount actually funded from those} ministration of relief. But the expired 
deposits, is upwards of twenty millions of, Poor Laws had gone a length which actu- 
pounds sterling, and that amount is con-/ally threatened to throw the chief proper- 
stantly increasing. The weekly payments|ty of the land into the power of the pau- 
to the savings bank of St. Martin’s parish) pers. The country was filled with instan- 
in London, have been stated at L.12,000.|ces of farms given up, because the holders 
The Marylebone savings bank has already|were unable to pay the enormous poor- 
funded L.262,000, and is receiving a con-/rates. Idle ruffians roamed every parish, 
stant stream of gold. Every parish in the | insisting on extravagant wages, or throw- 
metropolis is constantly pouring in an ac-|ing up their work altogether, because they 
cumulation of wealth, wholly the saving! could not get “two shillings a-day from the 
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of the lower orders. On the other hand, parish for doing nothing.’’ The poor-rates, 
the expenditures of those orders in /uxru-|even with little more than half our present 
ries—for to them gin and tobacco are as/ population, had reached the fearful amount 
much to be classed uncer the head of use-| of eight millions sterling a-year, and they 
less and dangerous superfluities, as claret}were advancing. This state ot things 


and champagne to their  superiors—still| must have ruined the country ina few 
continues on an enormous scale. The| years, and the whole must have closed in 
quantity of gin passing through the excise, | bankruptcy. 
has been stited as above the value of six-| Weare not enamoured of the present 
teen millions sterling a year, and this, too,| Poor Law, nor shall we ever be enamoured 
independently, ot course, of all the smug-|of any. The truth is, thata Poor Law is 
gled gin, the whole being drunk by the | like a cantharides blister, perhaps useful to 
Gommon people, The tobacco, the filthi-|relieve an immediate pain ; but at no time 
est and most unwholesome of all indulg-|a pleasing application, and never to be con- 
ences, amounts to some millions. And all|/ founded with a work of nature. A Poor 
this without reckoning the whiskey, the | Law is a direct contradiction to the princi- 
rum, and the beer consumed by them; or ple, that man should be a provident ani- 
the brandy, the wine, the liquors belong-| mal; in all things providing for the com- 
ing to the comsumption of the higher or-|ing time, providing in the day of act vity 
ders. It is probable that the superfluous/against the day of decay, providing when 
and deleterious luxuries of this complain-|in full possession of faculties, employ- 
ing class, amount to little less than forty | ments, and opportunities, against the time 
millions sterling a year—a voluntary waste | when the whole three may fail. ‘l'his con- 
nearly equal to the whole public expendi-/|stitution implies self-constraint, diligence, 
ture of the kingdom, of the whole interest} prudence, and the general exercise of all 
of the national debt, leaving about ten mil-| the higher qualities of human nature; ani 
lions surplue, which, if applied to the na-|thus the very precariousness of human 
tlonal debt itself, would clear the country |things was evidently designed as a school 
of it in the course of the next fifty years.) for the acquirement of vigour and virtue. 
These are the encumbrances which men) But a Poor Law, or any law which makes 
Iny on themselves, and we tnust not suffer) poverty a “a right’’ to public support, ex- 
them to shift the burden of their sottish-|tinguishes, so far as it goes, this whole dis- 
ness on our shoulders. This taste for low/cipline. It takes from the drunkard, the 
indulgences is at the bottom of almost ev-|idler, and the profligate, that only human 
ery complaint. The London shopman guard against their vices, which is to be 
walks the streets with acigar in his mouth, | found in the dread of the consequences.—- 
half-1-dozen of which are hisessentialex-/We have actually heard it said by tho 
penditure for the day; having thus dispos-!drunkard, in answer to the remonstrance, 
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World of London. 


‘Do you not know that these habits of in- 
toxication must ruin yon?’ ‘Well, 1] can 
only goto the workhouse after all.’ And 
this is nota single case. It operates to an 
iminense extent; andis the feeling, and 
the answer, and the temptation, of tens 
of thousands. ‘hose Poor Laws encour- 
age the ‘strikes’ of workmen, and provide 
an indemnity for that villanous spirit of 
combination which destroys trade ; still we 
cannot getridof them. And there are in- 
stances in which std len loss of sight, loss 
of health, and varicus accidents which no 
prudence can perfectly anticipate, and 
which throw the sufferer as a burden on 
the common charity of man—tor those, 
there ought to be some provision. And 
yet those cases are comparatively so few, 
that probably L. 10,000 a-year would meet 
their whole expense in Engiand. The 
real burden consists, in our having to pay 
the workmen whom A or B chose to draw 
into his factory from their fields, and then 
discharged at an hour's notice, or to pay 
for the dozen children whom John Hobbs 
thought proper to give the public, without 
providing a dozen pence for their support. 


* 
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entertained with the Fryixc Dutcuman, 
interluded with naval songs and hornpipes, 
and concluded by the Wreck Asnore, a 
s-lect auditory at the St. James's Theatre 
in the far west is delighted with the per- 
formance of Monsieur Perlet, in the inuni- 
table ‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ of Moliere; 
at the same moment that rival operas, Nor- 
ina at Convent Garden, Acis and Galatea, 





at Drury-lane, are being executed before 
‘admirable audiences, burlesque imitations 


|of these operas are giving unalloyed delight 


on the same evening, to crowded houses 
at the Adelphi and the Surrey; at Sadler’s 
Wells inthe north, and the Victoria Thea- 
tre in the south, melodramatic performan- 
ces, extravaganzas, and domestic tragedies, 
entertain the company at the little theatre 
in the Haymarket, comedies of the old 
school alternaie with plays by Bulwer and 
others: then there is the Pavilion in the 
Whitechapel Road, the City of London in 
Norton-Falgate, and many others too tedi- 
ous to mention, of the fire-and-vrimstone, 
blue-light, and extra-melodramatic charac- 
ter. 

Hich or low, rich or poor, the theatre is 


In all fairness, we might as well be called|a supreme delight of your Londoner; he 


on to pay for the Duke of Devonshire's 
tenth coach and horses, if the ducal income 
entitled him to keep but nine. We fee! 
for the poor as much as any man, but it is 
impossible to feel for those who despise il! 
prudence, and take no rational step to 
avoid misfortune. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WORLD OF LONDON—THE 
THEATRES. . 


While the Opera is the chosen place of 
resort for the great, our patent theatres 
stand at the head of those entertainments 
that lie more open to the upper, middle, 
and lower classes. Going to the play, is 
a favorite recreation of the Londoner ; his 
convenience is suited in every possible way 
as to price and variety of amusement ; al- 
most every class has its theatre, with per- 
formances adapted to their several tastes 
and predilections: theatres for the east, 
and theatres for the west; theatres for this 
side the river, and theatres for that; thea- 
tres for performances equestrian and equa- 
tic: theatres legitimate and illegitimate ; 
each and every of these theatres having a 
character peculiarly its own, and an audi- 
tory that appertains to no other theatre, as 


is not, it is true, like the Parisian, a habit- 
ual play-goer, but when he does go, he en- 
joys himself the more; play-going is not 
his business but his recreation. 

The play’s the thing; it is always pre- 
pared, and may be enjoyed without previ- 
ous arrangement, or any other trouble than 
that of paying your money at the door; 
then the price of the amusement is studi- 
ously adapted to the condition in life of 
the custoiner; again, it is an enjoyment 
which may be had after the day’s work, 
and is the more pleasantly taken because 
not interfering with business; and lastly, 
which is of no small importance, play-going 
is a highly thirst-provoking affair, greatly 
promoting the imbibition of gin and beer. 
Then, there is always something new at 
the theatres—something to give a subject 
for talk to the world of chat and gossip; 
there is a perpetual rivalry among the 
managers to outdo one another, and every 
playhouse 1s no more than an enormous 
rat-trap, baited with some savory cheese 
or other nicety, studious to capture that 
long-tailed animal the public. Our theat- 
rical adventurers are left altogether to 
themselves; no such thing is known 
among u3 as Government patronage, of 
caterers for public amusement: no ac- 


'counts-current between the house and the 


characteristic in its own way as the perfor-| Treasury ; no official intercourse between 


mances. Thus, for example, while at the 
little Garrick, away in the oriental re- 
gions beyond Whitechapel, three dozen 
crews of Indiamen, the captains with their 
ladies in the dress circle, the mates with 
their wives in the pit, the forecastle men 
with their doxies in the gallery, are being 


statesmen and comedians: no diplomatic 
relations between opera dancers and offi- 
cers of state; our amusements, like our 
industry, are allowed to hang by their own 
tail, and we goton all the better for it 
Not that we afe without restrictions in 





matters theatrical; the Lord High Cham- 
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berlain exercises, within the limits of Lon- 
don and Westminister, the office of dram- 
atic censor; the beauty and harmony of 
this wise restriction, will be obvious to ev- 
ery reader, from the fact that the one side 
of Oxford’ Street no dramatic performance 
can be exhibited except by leave of the 
Chamberlain, while on the other his juris- 
diction is altogether superseded ; for theat- 
r.cal purposes, therefore, there is a licen- 
sed anc an unlicens-d side of the street. 
How far, in our day, restrictions upon. 
theatrical entertainments are requisite or 
advisable, may be matter of question: we 
cannot help considering, that restricting: 
the performance of the legitimate drama to’ 
patent theatres, and giving them a monop-, 
oly within the limits of London and West-| 
minister, is a very different mode of en- 
couraging dramatic talent, whether of au-. 


entertainment in which the hand of genius 
and taste is visible: the pit becomes select, 
the gallery polite, and the boxes exclusive. 
Let the same auditory assemble on the fol- 
lowing night to witness ‘The blood-stained 
leathern apron,’ or tlie ‘Deed of the broad- 
Awl,’ and you will think you see an 
amphitheatre of cannibals grinning around 
you, gloating over horrible details of love, 
jealonsy, aud revenge, disguised in every 
variety of double willed fustian 

Atthe little Garrick, too, tle most de- 
lighted auditory we ever recollect to have 
seen, assembled to witness the performance 
of Colman’ s ‘Heir-at-Law ;’ they seemed 
even capable of comprehending the humor 
of Pargloss, and quite alive to the absurdi- 
ties of Lerd and Lady Dubberly ; yet this 
is un auditory considered capuble of relish- 
ing Jack Ashcre, Long Tom Coffin, or 


thor or actorwhile there is no power of com- |some such other egregrious absurdity. 


pelling the managers of our patent thea 
tres to give that encouragement. We can 
recollect the time when ou. Theatres-Roy- 

al—old Drury in particular, who, recollec- 
ting John Kemble, Siddons and Kean, 


should have been sahemed of iieself—tic | 


valled the Victoria and Astley’s in their 
wild beast attractions, and deserted Shak- 
speare, Jonson, and Sheridan, for the pan- 
thers, lions, and tigers of Van Amburgh’s 
menagerie. It is to this monopoly by “the 
houses twain, ‘of Convent-Garden, and of 
Drury-lane,’ that the town is indebted for 


that degraded taste in the drama, of which | 


the biils of the play at all our minor houses 
are sufficient evidence ; instead of playing 
up to the public taste, or soaring above it 
they are compelled to descend to the low 
level of melo-dramatic trumpery, and to 
become instruments not of instruction but 


of nere nintellectual entertainment. The, 


drama suffers under the efiecis of this 
blighting monopoly as much as the public; 
authors who live to please, must please to 
live, and the low tastes thus generated, 
must be pandered to; actors, in like man- | 
ner have no opportunity of holding the 
Inirror up to nature at these minor houses; 
even nature is never thought of, so that to| 
keep up the old monopoly of theatricals| 
within a circle of a few miles round Con-| 
vent-Garden and Drury-Lane, all hope of 
converting the minor houses into places 
of rational entertainment is lost sight of. 
Perhaps it may be said, that these illegiti-| 
mate houses, if we may call then so, are | 
not in arrear of the popular taste, but on al 
level with it; we know the reverse of this| 
to be the fact. At the Surrey, for exam-| 
ple, which is a transpotine house, wherein | 
melo-dramatical, nautical, and mock-hero- 
ic pieces are ordinarily enacted, we have, 
attended when ‘La Somnambula and L’- 
Elisir d’Amore’ were performed. Lord 
lose you! the auditory seemed quite anoth- 
er class under the refining influence of an 





|The truth is, we are in the habit of under- 
rating very much, too much, the capacity 
of the masses for ‘witellectes! enjoyment ; 
we step in between them and their tastes 
with the wand of a Lord ¢ hamberlain, 
motioning away every dish that is good 
for them, like another Don Pedro Positive 
|Snatchaway, and then we cry out—‘Dear 
ine, what low creatures ! what tastes, what 
habits, what vulgarity!’ Sir Walter Scott 
was accustomed to say, that no mistake 
could be greater than to make boys and 
girls’ books, or create a nursery literature 
written down to infantile capacities ;. he 
‘desired that ‘they should have something to 
chew, something to puzzle over, some- 
, thing to exercise their reflective faculties,’ 
and he wasright; the very same course 
should be adopted with grown children 

Instead of having a bastard progeny of 
melo-dramatic theatres sprinkled over the 


jtown, why should we not study to have 
little Drury-Lanes, little Conve nt-Gardens 
and little Opera-houses? why not have 


the superior tastes now gratified within the 
walls of those privileged establishments, 


diffused to the uttermost ends of the town, 
to the elevation of our popular tastes, feel- 


ings and habits? 

All this the Lord Chamberlain, hewever, 
ferbids, for no other reason that we can 
see than this—that formerly monopoly 
was everything, and everything a monop- 


‘oly ; and that although other monopolies 


have been discontinued, it is still fitting 
that there should be a monopoly of intel- 
leetual recreation. This might be all well 
if the theatre were a mere vehicle of amuse- 
ment; but the end of theatrical entertain- 
ments is not so insignificant; they have 
exercised, now exercise, and will contin- 
ue to exercise a potent influence on the 
formation of national character for good 
orevil: their educative tendencies are ve- 
ry great and highly important, and it is 
in this point of view, that we are led to 
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consider all attempts at restriction worse |ence ; Ma rebukes the boy for being inqui- 


than useless. 

Poets, and suchlike, talk of first love— | 
what an event in the life of man, or rathe: | 
boy, is first play. Fot real gun, flesh anc | 
blood poney, bona fide waich that ticks) 
and wil go, not primal breeches nor origi- | 
nal ‘long tail, not promised Christinas | 
box, nor holidays enjoyed in anticipation, 
equal the longing expectation with which 
adolescence regards the near approach oi 
the first promised play. 

From that momentous day when Pa or 
Ma promise the young hopeful, that if he 
does so and so, or doves not doso and so, he 
shall stay at home and be whipped, or ge 
furth to play and supper, xs the case may 
be—little first steps to bribery and corrup- 
tion on the part of Pa and Ma, whicl 
young master turns to excellent use upon 
his own account, when he comes in the 
fulness of time to vote at elections—ther 
is neither peace nor rest in the mansion : 
night after night, the urchin reiterates his 
demand to be introdvced to the presence 
of her majesty’s servants on the boards of 
the theatre: Pa and Ma, worn out, wish 
in their hearts they had whipped the boy 
and said nothing of the theatre. At last, 
however, they gave it up, and what they 
promised at first in jest, are teazed into 
performing in earnest. Who can describe 
the delight of young master, as he draws 
near the magic portals opening to his inex- 
perienced eyes the scenic world: with 
what a light and agile step he skipped up 
stairs beiore Pa and Ma, nor pausing till 
he is stopped by the cheque-taker; the 
lights amaze his untutored optics, and 
when he beholds the lobby, he imagines 
himself in the theatre, until pulled into a 
box by Paand Ma: he looks round, as if 
enchanted in that magic circle; he sniffs 
the mingled odors of saw-dust, train oil. 
and orange peel, thinking it a most deli- 
cious odor: the green curtain is a mystery. 
and the knocking of carpenters behind the 
same seemeth something like goings on in 
another world ; the altitude ubove to the 
scrap ng galleries, and below to the abyss- 
es of the pit, amaze the juvenile; much 
wonderment doth he express at the eimer- 
gence of the musicians froin beneath the 
stage, and likeneth them to rats popping 
out of holes; he grinneth with delight at 
the growing agregation of humanity in the 
pit.— 





‘At first whi e vacant seats give choice and ease, 
Distant as near they sett e where they please. 
But when the multitude contracts the spat, 
And seat, are rare they sett'e where they can.’ 


The rise of the foot-lights, day-dawn of 
the stage, strike him with great wonder : 
he supposes, in Ma’s ear, that the sun ri- 
ses inthat manner; Ma says that it is so, 
but that there is a great difference in the 





machinery: the boy enquires what differ- 





sitive, directing his attention to a fiddler 
with ared face, who is regarded by the 
boy as an orchestral phencmencn. 

Now, the leader emerges from his hole 
with an air, hastily making his way 
through the vulgar herd of fiddlers as if 
he was afraid of catching something ; now 
he taps with his bow, and locks rcund like 
Apollo in a fit: now squeaks, scrapes, 
grunts, and tootle-tootles rescund through 
the house, notes of awful preparation: 
now a black twinkling eye, (you are not 
to suppose it an oddcne belenging to Ves- 
tris, peeping through a hole in the green 
curtain, takes the measure of the hcuse 
ind the fulness thereof; now a self-acting 
carpet crawls out from beneath the: green 
curtain, disposing itself over the stage in a 
mysterious manner; indicative cf the forth- 
coming enactment of that description of 
comedy called genteel, of which it is no 
treason to say that the carpet is ofientimes 
the best thing in it; now the overture, Le- 
gins—sit down there in front, take your 
huts; and now as Mr. Puff observes in the 
critic, ‘Up curtain, and let us see what 
our scene-painters have done for us.’ 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE SEA-LAWYER. 


Just before the Regency devolved upon 
the Prince of Wales, afterwaids George 
[V., there seemed to be a sort of struggle 
going forward between that numerous 
body who lived by forgery in all its rami- 
fications, and the commercial classes ; 
and much ink and bloed were shed in the 
contest. Those who had to pay for the 
waste of a few drops of black finid with 
young and healthy lives, might be deemed 
to be fighting at a great disadvantage, yet 
they fought on and swung by dozens, and 
the extermination of individuals only in- 
creased the magnitude of the band. Au- 
thority grew callous and placing Justice 
with her bared sword on the judgment 
seat, ordered Mercy out ofthecourt. ‘The 
more ceriainly that conv-ctions followed 
forgeries, did death ensue upon convic- 
tions. 

At this time there lived a Jew salesman 
at Portsmouth in very flourishing circum- 
tances. He had a handsome villa at a 
very romantic village on the road to Win- 
chester. He banked with the principal 
banker in his own neighborhood, and 
though he did not keep his carriage, it was 
the boast of himself and bis family that he 
could if he chose. His place of business 
in Portsmouth was, however, of the mean- 
est and most sordid description. The win- 
dows of his shop or warehouse were in- 
crusted with the undisturbed dust of years 
and consequently its exterior was remark- 
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able, and we believe intentionally, obscure. 
A little degree of darkness proves very ser- 
viceable when one has to sell second-hand 
clothes ‘but wash bettersh than new.’ 
Moses Myers dealt in everything that 
could and c ould not possibly be required 
by the seamen, his principal customers. 
All articles, from the most expensive sex- 
tant down to the cheapest tobacco-stopper, 
from the gold and jewelled watch to the 
pinchbeck ornaments for Poll of the Com- 
mon-Hard, were to be found in Lis empo- 
rium. Slops and all manner of nautical 
habiliments, impeded his doorway and 
loaded his counters. Yes, Moses, was the 
sailor’s factotum. When Jack was alive, 
Moses would obligingly supply him with 
everything for a ‘considerashun ;’ when 
present, he Joaded him with the most ser- 
vile civility ; when absent he sought to be 
his agent—when dead, his executor. Mo- 
ses was also a great dabbler and dealer in 
powers of attorney,and mariners’ wills. 
He throve accordingly. Sometimes a poor 
broken-down woman, in faded widow’ 
weeds, would be seen hanging about his 
shop, her features pinched by tamine, and 
even with despair. If admitted to an au- 
dience by Moses, everything seemed appa 
rently fair and legal: there were seals and 
parchment, and signatures, such as ‘l’hom 
as Bowling,’ scrawled over an amazingly 
broad space, or ‘Thomas Bowling, his X, 
or anybody else’s, all very duly witnessed. 





[f all this attorneyed and imposing pomp, | 
and circumstance of parchment awed not) 


The Sea- Lawyer. 


had one daughter, and she was surpassing 
fair.’ But we will not speak of her just 
now, mingled up with forgeries, rum-and- 
water, and ‘old clo’.’ We will merely say 
that she was named Dinah. 

We have before stated that Moses My- 
ers begat Aaron, by the means of his in- 
dentures, and five hundred pounds premi- 
um, begat a very active and acute lawyer, 
in his own person, eminently qualified to 
spoil the Gentiles, and particularly those 
‘who go down in ships on the mighty wa- 
ters.’ Whilst he was completing lis ap- 
}renticeship, the hero of our short story 
first got acquainted with the Hebrew fam- 
ily, and strangely enough the yarn of his 
life (shore-going folks would call it the 
thread) became inseparably intermingled 
with theirs. 

Edmund Desborough was the son of a 
yeoman in good circumstances, could trace 
back his family for several generaticns, 
and who possessed no small share of that 
straight forward English independence 


s} which was called by his superiors insolence 


and by his inferiors upstart pride. His 
son Edmund, in very early youth, so early 
that we blush to mention it, got entangled 
with a woman thrice his age, in what is 
foolishly called a love affairs The woman 
had great capacity of oath, and the sur- 
rounding squires and magistrates were 
much amused at the idea of the boy-father, 
and some of them were basely gratified at 
this opportuuity of mortifying Giles Des- 
borougi, for the said sturdy Giles rode 


the bereaved wife into acquiescence, and| better horse- flesh than most of them, and 
silenced not her clamors, the indignant) would neither sell nor give away a Rea 
and wronged virtue of Moses Myers as-| ite hound or hunter when any of his aris- 
sumed a very high tone, and she was han- | tocratic neighbors condescended to require 
ded over to the tender mercies of his eldest! it. 


son, Aaron Gent., one &c. Ac., that is to} In order to avoid all the talk and dis- 
say, a sharp-practice lawyer, who always) grace of this awkward affair, Giles resolv- 
drew up and generally witnessed all the|ed to send Edmund, who wa; nothing 
wills and powers of attorney in favor of his loath, to sea for a short trip up the Medi- 
respectable father. ‘terranean with a friendly skipper. It 

But little was the sensation created in| proved to be an unfortunately long one. 
Portsinouth by these infrequent explosions., Edmund was pressed, and drafted from 
Moses knew how fatal hey must prove to one man-of-war to another until he had vi- 
his reputativn, so he was always careful to. |sited most places on the face of the waters, 
anticipate them when apprehended, and to|and fought his country’s battles in many 
hush them up when they actually occur-| of them. During this time old Giles broke 
red. He was an elderly, fat, well-shaven his neck by riding an ill-broken horse at a 
man, very plausible in his address, and had|fox-chase against the whippers-in of the 
a great deal more of sea-slang than Jack) pack, and the rector of the parish. Every 
himself. Did a blue-jacket pass his door,|one then discovered what an honest neigh- 


it was with him, ‘What cheer, messmate, 
‘to bear up, come to an anchor, and freshen 
his hawse.’ 

These were very ) captivating manners to 
a thirsty sailor, and over the grog he pro- 


bor and excellent. companion he had lost. 
Edmund's elderand only brother inherited 
all Giles’s estate and wealth. When after 
ten years’ absence, Edmund returned to 
his paternal home, instead of the fatted 


nounced the inviter the least of a Jew of 

all the seed of the patriarchs. Strong grog,only offered the cold shoulder of a man, 

long eredit, and plenty of soft soap down/and that man the only living relation he 

Jack's back- bone, and Moses was pronoun-| had on earth. 

ced a jewel of a Jew. So Edmund took up his bundle, and lit- 
Myers, ‘like Japhet, the judge of Israel,} terally ‘cut his stick,’ from the blackthorn 


calf being killed to welcome lim, he was 








hedge that bounded the property he once 
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{more than a moment, paralyzed the hon- 


was taught he would .equally possess with est sailor. When the short stupefaction 
his brother. This was a trespass, certainly, |of astonishment had passed off, he seemed 
but one that will surely be forgiven him,|to have changed his nature; he was no 


since he forgave his brother his avarice 
and his hardness of heart. Equally flush 
of inoney and indignation, the young sail- 
or returned to Portsmouth. He had a 
long-service ticket of leave in his pocket, 
of which more than three weeks were un- 
expired, and with a sort of ferocious feel- 
ing of independence, one beautiful sum- 
mer's eve, he found himself near the door 


of Moses Myers. The oily-visaged He- | 


brew was at his usual stand, and when 
Edmund approached him there was the 
accustomed wily smile on his countenance, 
accompanied by the usual ‘What cheer, 
messmate ?’ 

‘Very poor,’ said Edmund, surveying 
his accostor with a glance that displayed 
as much contempt as his extreme good na- 
ture would uwdmit of. ‘The ship has tum- 
bled overboard, and the marines won't go 
in the boat to pick her up, so they've cut 
away the main hatchway, hoisted the pig 
ballast for a jury-jib spanker, and gone in 
chase ’ 

‘Ah, you’re a vag! ashthe quarter- 
masther said tu the dog-vane, can’t you be 
still till 1 seesh how the vind blowsh,’ re- 
plied Moses to the seamen’s banter. ‘A 
south-veshta vind in the bread-bag : ish't 
it so, my hearty *’ 

‘Not a bit of it, Nabachasneazer. Do 
you hear how the rhino rattles?” said Ed- 
mund, slapping his trousers-pocket. ‘Ah, 
I see you do, for your mouth waters like a 
hungry dog’sat the sight of a hog-pudding.’ 

‘Ah, my good friend,’ said Moses, rub- 
king his hands cheerfully, ‘you musht 
come in vid me and freshen his hawsh.’ 

‘But who sthands cook? I’ll be tinker- 
ed if f do,’ said Edmund. 

‘Vy, my good friend, [ invitesh you as 
my guest. You shall tell me all about 
your cuttingsh-outs, and your fights in 


longer the rough devil-may-care tarpaulin. 
He assumed, or rather resumed, a courte- 
,ous manliness, and with a grace that makes 
humility its greatest pride, he bowed low- 
ly,as if unexpectedly ushered into the 
presence of confessed majesty. The ob- 
ject was worthy of that quiet, yet intense 
adoration. It was the Jew's daughter, Di- 
nah. 

Yes! at that moment ten years of Ed- 
mund's life were rolled back, he was the 
‘rollicking tar no more, but the polished 
oead scholar of the grammar-school, where 
‘he had associated with the high-born, and 
\where, to satisfy paternal pride, he had 
‘been taught all those graces and accom- 
,plishments which dignity whilst they em- 
‘bellish society. He could then have spo- 
‘ken his long neglected Latin, and the al- 
‘most forgotten Greek trembled upon his 
‘tongue. He lifted his revering eyes from 
‘the beauty befcre him, and turning to her 
‘father, and with all the urbanity and much 
|more than the sincerity of a lord in wait- 
‘ing, he assured the Jew that, ‘On no con- 
sideration would he intrude upon the 
jyoung lady's privacy.’ 
| The tones and the grace of manner with 
,which this was uitered—the words were 
so softly spoken, yet so distinctly enuncia- 
ted, that Moses Myers was taken flat aback. 
He said so himself, and plainly asked Des- 
‘borough ‘Vash he a shentleman vat wash 
come to masquerade ?’ 
| ‘No, Mr. Myers,’ said the sailor proudly, 
‘Tam not;’ and then bowing respectiully 
‘to the lady,’ ‘and till this moment I never 
wished to be. 1 am nothing more than 
‘the captain of the foretop of his majesty’s 
ship the Trident.’ 

_ But the Jew was incredulous éyen be- 
|yond the incredulity of his race, and con- 
| tinued to persecute Edmund by all manner 


big ships, and your prize-money and sojof impertinent qnestions, and at length 


fortsh.’ 


came to this conclusion so very flattering 


‘Ah, prize money! heave a-head, old|to the whole body of naval officers— 
joker, or shall I take you in tow by the! ‘Well, misther, if you're not a shentle- 


beard. Why, Moses, by the holy, what 


have you done with your beard? You! 


shave too close, Moses.’ 
And thus with rude and unmannered 


‘man, you must be an offisher in disguise.’ 
| And what was Dinah Myers? She was 
'a beautiful, a solemn mystery. She had 
‘two existences ; one, that of the everyday 


hustling. did Edmund hurry the Jew world was a sordid and almost a base 
through his shop into his back parlor, and one—and another totally devoted to the 
then as they tumbled into the apartment lofty and vague aspirations of her people. 
together, suddenly the boisterous seaman She was well versed in Hebrew, and had 
remained motionless, as if struck into the | plunged deeply into the ambitious writings 








figure-head of Silence. It was not the 
abrupt transition from the gloomy and 
close shop into a light and airy place, nor 
the comparative splendor of the room it- 
self, nor the fragrance of the small but 
well-stocked garden into which the win- 
dows of that room opened, that thus for 





of the Rabbi. She hada smattering, and 
asmattering only, of Christian accomplish- 
ments. She sang sweetly, knew a little 
of music, a little of drawing, a little of 
French, and afew words of Italian; but 
her dancing was inimitably superior to and 
totally unl:ke anything taught in the pro- 
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vincial schools to which she had access.|°rs, ‘you shall get the grogs for my friend, 
She was so:newhat slovenly dressed inthe |the sailor who vash no shentleman.’ 
mornings—most richly and tastefully in| With a heightened color, the lady repla 
the evenings, and then she wore a profu-|2ed the day-book on the shelf, and then 
sion of the most costly jewels, her fingers|-etired, but returned immediately, accom- 
were enveloped in a blaze of diamonds, | panied by one of the dirtiest of Christians, 
and above all she kept her hands scrupn- a female slavey of all work, who under her 
lously clean, a rare virtue in a Jewess. lirections, removed the bottl« of rum, and 
And her person? It was majestic in| substituted for it red and white wine with 
loveliness, and her countenance was radi iscuits. It was a silent compliment to 
ant with that profound and mystic beauty. ‘he sailor, and as such he felt it deeply. 
born of the Est or of Paradise itself. There - ‘Ah! ‘tish well, Dinah,’ said Myers, a 
are but two or three like her in a Hebrew ‘ittle surprise , ‘mine goot friend may be 
nition, of whom the rest of the daughter, ‘he shentleman out fur alark after all—so 
of Israel seem to have been spoiled to make |! say ‘tis vell.’ 
wonders of perfection; and Dinah Myers; ‘! tell you, Mr. Myers, Iam no gentle- 
was one of the most wonderful of these. 2an—I am no officer. Look, lady,’ con- 
She knew herself destined to be the bride! tinued Edmund, extending his hands to 
of one of th: youthful heads of her tribe : | Dinah, ‘look at these rough and disfigured 
and that she might go worthily dowered | '!ands ; condescend to touch these horny 
to her future lord she disdained not any o!| 2alins—revolting to the sight and ungrate- 
the toils, and we are compelled to say. ‘tal to the feeling—become so, in order that 


some of the wiles, that might help to en- 
rich her. 


Her singular beauty was most attractive 
to her father’s business, and though she 
would not drink in the presence of the 
Gentile mariner, she hesitated not to mix 
his grog, and with a gracious smile to pre- 
sent it to him with her own hand. She 
siw nothing degrading in this, it was the 
trial through which she had to pass in or- 
der to achieve some glorious yet indefinite 
end. The notions of the Hebrews are not 
ours, nor is ours their morality. We un- 
derstand them not, nor do they understand 
themselves further than that they are driv- 
en forward by some mighty and supernat- 
utal impulse. The modern may be € xpia- 
ting the crimes of the ancient race, or 
they may be the instruments of regenera- 
tion for all mankind. 


As Dinth's father and Edmund entered 
the parlor, sie had made up her business- 
smile, half-cordial and half-satirical, and 
was just in the act of placing the day-book 
on the table neur the case-bottle of rum, 
for she thought that there was another vic- 


tim entangled in the net. She was a! 


much astonished as the sailor. The very 
opposite to herself in the style of bis beau- 
ty, he was nearly as perfect. ‘The com 
plexion fair to brilliancy, but rendered 


yeauty like yours, madam, may sleep in 
peace and bloom in security.’ 

Desborough’s rough hands lingered on 
the velvetty palms, and the rosy and jew- 
elled fingers of the Jewess, a moment lon- 
yer than was necessary. It was quite long 
enough, however, to turn the whole cur- 
rent of the sailor’s life. He trembled 
‘through all his limbs, and his features 
|strangely quivered. 


| It was enough. He had cast his soul 
|down before the beauty, and worshipped. 

| ‘He, this well-favored youth is certainly 
nota gentleman, father, in your sense of 
the word. He may be something better,’ 
was Dinah’ reply. 

It is not our purpose now to dilate on 
the intimacy which henceforward took 
place between the suilor and the Jew’'s 
family. The foretopman loved the Jewess 
with a vehemence nearly approaching to 
insanity. Sh» conducted herself delicate- 
ly, respectfully, and at the same time cold- 
ly towards him. The father on the con- 
trary, whilst Edmund's money lasted, and 
‘it was a very considerable sum, warmly 
‘encouraged all his visits. 

Edmund enjoyed an intense pleasure in 
‘visiting at Myer’s country-mansion in 
plain clothes, and in enacting the private 
gentleman. Every thing of course was 
purchased of the Jew; but of jewelry so 








manly by sun-freckles; the ruddy color,| \eqnired, none of it could the enamoured 
the broad shoulders, and the curling flaxen | seaman force upon the young lady. The 
hair, all denoted his Saxon lineage. His! father, however, very kindly relieved him 
wmil> “ee niegsege grind and ragged it, promising t» find the opportunity of 
sudden change in his deportment. Yes, prevailing on his daughter to.accept it. 
a ee to sgh i Edmund Desborough was very grateful. 
at first sight? Oh, no, not a taint of it.) The money isall spent. The Jew looks 
The Jew slopseller’s daughter would have | sold, and the Jew’'s Namah sorrowful : 
then conteinned an alliance with a Gentile | ind for the first time, somewhat kind. Ed® 
prince. Her sentiments towards Desbor-| qund’s dream was not out: for knowing 
—_ were respect, admiration, and won-|¢ was buta dream, he intended to regen 
= ; gna on for the rest of his life. When lie too 
‘Vell, Dinah, dearish,’ said Moses My-| his leave of the lady, she said to him, 














‘Edmund, we had better part forever ; 
§ sorrow ever to have met you. I neger 
thought to have said so much toa as 
Christian.’ 

Desborough had made rapid work of it. 
His heart was gone in a moment, and his 


pay and prize-inoney in less than three, 


weeks. He deemed that he had spent his| 
two hundred and fifty pounds gloriously. 
Under a feigned name he had been enac- 
ting the gentleman and.the lover: in the 
latter character there was nothing feigned. 
His ship was still moored at Spithead, so 
he went on board to live on memory— 
flour, flint and salt-junk. 

For three years we must leave him to 
lay out on the weather-yard arm, to hau! 
out the earing of the fore topsail; and 
then there ensued a tremendous fight with 
a line of battle ship, more than physically 
equal to his own ship, the Trident. The 
loss on either side was terrible. After the 
action had commenced it fell caiin, the 
two ships lying alongside of each other, 
but at too great a distance foreither merci- 
fully to putan end to the slaughter by 
boarding. Every shot told, and the decks 
became perfect shambles. The English 
conquered, and Edmund did great and he- 
roic service. His superior education and 
his general excellent deportment had pre- 
viously won the approbation of his captain 
and officers, and afier the battle he was 
made a gentleman in rank, being promoted 
to their quarterdeck as master’s mate. 

By some clerical error he was in the 
official account forwarded to the Amiralty 
returned among the killed. When this 
was yvazetted, Aaron Myers, the son of 
Moses, had been two years turved vut to 
prey upon the world, a full-fledged attor- 
ney, with strong, sharp, ard large claws, 
and a corresponding beak. 

Aaron was altogether an improvement 
upon Moses in his style uf living. He 
sported a gig, and that sort of animal now 
known under the designation of a ‘tiger.’ 
Agencies multiplied, he must hare been 
the most powertul of attorneys, if we may 
judge by the number of powers of attor- 
ney in his possession, and he might have 
been held to be almost the universal exe- 
cutor and residuary legatee of the foremast 
men in the navy, who were in the habit 
ef visiting Portsmouth. ; 

Although Aaron had never seen, he had 
heard much of the gentleman-sailor. When 
the gazetted intelligence of Edmund Des 
borough’s death reached home, Moses anc 
Aaron were closeted together for some 
hours in privacy. The superb Dinal 
sought also the solitude of her own cham. 
ber. She mourned the untimely fate o: 
of the gallant youth with an increased bit- 
ferness since she had recently seen the 
mun to whom she was betrothed, the only 
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italist. Then much, very much of her vis- 
ionary fabric tottered into ruins. 

Moses and Aaron found themselves on 
very safe ground, and as this ground wag 
of their own creating, no wonder when 
they looked about it they found two prep- 
erly attested documents, signed and sealed 
by ‘the goot youth who wash so fond of 
Dinash,’a will entirely in her favor. and 
a power of atorney in that of Moses My- 
ers. 

Moses, himself, had a little document of 
his own, a short, but a tremendously heavy 
bill against Edmund Desborough, for 
apochryphal necessaries furnished to him 
at imaginary times. This was a little too 
bad, as it was robbing his own daughter 
of wealth that she had no right to possess. 

At all this, the few persons to whose 
knowledge it came, felt no surprise ; for 
Edmund’s romantic attachment to the 
Jewess wis well known, as,so far from 
making a secret of it, he made it a subject 
of boast and glory. 

After a due and d-eent time, Aaron My- 
ers went up to London, and he was mest 
agreeably surprised to find from the ship's 
ayent that Desborough’s share of prize 
money was very great indeed. His pay 
also amounted to a considerable sum. All 
self-complacency and hilarity, he then has- 
tened to the Navy-office, and there he was 
nearly struck dead by hearing the astoun- 
ding news that Edmund Desborough was 
living—had not even been wounced—that 
the very next despatches from the captain 
of the Trident had corrected the mistak 
of the erroneous return. 

Aaron's confusion excited the notice and 
the suspicions of the clerks. Rumors had 
got abroad, complaints of informalities 
among Jew attorneys at seaport towns had 
become too loud and too common, and 
Aaron himself was not inthe best odor 
among the®officials. So two of the pro- 
vincials were sent for, and he was very 
civilly told that Edmund Desborough 
would be written to concerning the attor- 
ney, and in the mean time they felt it their 
duty to impound that document and the 
will also. 

The Hebrew race are not remarkable 
either for physical or moral courage, ex- 
cept when under the influence of fanati- 
cism. All the young lawyer's energies 
wer prostrated. Alive only in his most 
horrible fears, he returned to Portsmouth, 
ind the meeting between the father and 
son was horrible. They recriminated : 
they quarrelled; they seized each other 
by the throat. This violent struggle, and 
their vociferations, brought Dinvk: Myers 
to pacify them. They accused each other, 
and in a moment, she knew all. She 
wrung her handg with anguish, and then 
bowed down her head with shame. 
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The father was the first, to grow calm. 
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He consoled hi i 
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that he was saie, as he had neither for aa Mid pay n; but Aarcn Myers, though he 
i uttered the unfortunate Seasewivanhs lofficer Py ay sae « gromee = 
> tei he: .|0 r inthe person cf Edmund Desb 
oe abet wages P -dmund Desbcr- 
pape _whispered her counsels, and | ough, knew Edmund Desborough at 
vas deterinined to hush up the matter from hi 7 ee cat 5, 
and prengre for the next events thad j . left, seg gg paper tcc gag 
Winah advised her brother immediate] bad stg : aed eT, PMR whem. be 
to leave the country, for they we:e “ein : ki ca erately saved the trcuble of 
ing three or four every week for the Hm A gy Se aren Seen TORRE 
wiich he had committed. B ea * lt 
i ; ‘ ut the younc | in’ 
man was paralyzed. He kstaperieca ais Pt agg the burly boatswain’s mates, 
lingered, hoped and despaired, yet did noth- | first 1 ae a ee 
ing but increase his peril. In one dav in | sail sae ur a get pane. ERs 
utter despondence he would roam alone He ee ee ee ae 
with his head hangin « yne,|He gave law for everything, if told to 
ging over his breast, jump and do anythi ick ld 
through the lonely tields and the unfre- tn ind ig de agpaae RE 3 
guented lanes; and the next dressed in far| mot . 2 ee Ore sere 
mere than even a Jewish idea of the Winans |nnydhie h >. tee 
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yg gig through the principal|lawyer.’ Tl i 
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He had friends on the watch; the BRT b "I at every. erone of hia three or fur 
Game that he had not a moment to lese— |i Eye would urge a staying of proceed- 
that there was but a few miles’ distance ings, offer bail, or claim his right to tra- 
between him and the Bow-street al ate berry cang eelices late ames 
and that the gates of the tow ae bins anything like a seamens duty 
oi cae vn were watch-jor e oy . 
Bas) alvitains as well os wuliecry ch |Or - a lubber’s labor was out of the 
He divested his face of its exuberance of ar ba bee: +e" er Fg xy aig 
raven-black hair—hair of which he was ri i eing sent aloft—and it was just as 
proud—dressed himself at all points like dbs Mighg rage +f" oe a 
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’ in an | bucket, or r - 
aon si was found dancing at one of the | fingers. phan Diarianaelinle-eeatie 
sailor's hops in alow public hou | the ki 
se, and in i 
Sitting’ oysrybidy, I >a Pa Mae had a very bad bargain in 
Pear Gk heat ned wh’ wbicii be wafvers reps The fellow's work and ser- 
exnfidently calculated. With some more |ends ea ~~ oe ~ ya agen poate 
Si'Wias \nigedeed. and ¢ ut upon his back, and yet 
? ’ ’ onveyed on board /nothine could - ‘ wt? 
the ‘Theseus. which ship sa : « could stop his tongue. His giit 
ship sailed next mor-|of the gab was a 
ning. He was now perfectl e fora’ . an nena 
Ling. y safe for ajall who came near him: in fi 
time: He had vanished from ar him: in fact, he was-e 
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himself into the sea, and that ie body | Mtg Salt bee peiyacdly tig sh ogee 
been washed down channel by the tide wink. Bi ig ine oka pal 
We must now return to Edmund Des-| me ve . oh il ties = — 
Sisaiihe oho we ke: -|merry: when ill-tempered the article to 
gh, we haye last mentioned!be cuffed and ki ‘ 
Wea tid ole picimoted to th | ed an icked—he afforded them a 
! g ve quarter-deck. | . ' 
ai eit'a: stiaenth Nina A a eck.' much better vent for the spleen than the 
ng to have to com- most orthodox fit of sweari 
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This was felt by Mr. Desborough as well as| tikchewen h. iid act Me Pingel loach 
by his brother offic: e é apg ig ey cat ll erst Sate 
‘rs, so he was soon |who held his life i 
Match an boecd the On | 1is life in his hands, with awe 
atie ery Theseus which : “TT i : : 
contained the sea-law if Aaron os: bs ae sight; Ont pei Re was always 
frigate touched at Rio f atin on her w |, ay Excngerameoh ageltoag te him. Jt 
Gather Beat adies way | was a fascination to the poor Jew. 
Aaron had shipped a purser's name—it | ees Sete in his turn, began 
was John Sinith of course. M , | Mapcantesel coe Yeon 
‘ course. Most of th | stealing at him awe-struck | 
men in the navy vho have made tl ; mestinee nee: ween 
y wh 1e es |found some resemblance betw 
cape from the civil powers, cal 3 ; ane ener: She aes 
John Smith. P ’ Aipeneneven a one haggard ‘sea-lawyer’ and his res- 
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onl Casa th. | —the same black, large, and lus- 
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in his speech—a very frint echo—that re-|in some way loading his conscience with 


minded him of the mellow harmony of his) 
Oriental beauty. And then the poor Jew 
looked ill, and wofully unhappy, and thus: 


the generous Desborough was impercepti | 


bly drawn towards him, and he noticed 
him kindTy, and interfered for him, and put 
him to lighter work : and at last began in 
a@ manner to protect him. 

Aaron was so much encouraged by the 
generous conduct of the handsome mas- 


ters mate, that he hud resolved to confide | 
to him everything, and begging for his' 
life, to throw himself on his mercy; bu! 


h’s cowardice spoilt all. Before he could: 
find the opportunity to make his confession 
the Thesens fell in with a Fr. nch frigate, 


an execution. At all limes, a court mar- 
‘tial that may probably end in death, is 
‘very unpleasant oecurrence. Cow ete 
s certainly a fault that justice ought hard- 
ly to punish at all; fer it is as involuntary 
. defect as if a man were born lame, and 
yet stern expediency must always demand 
for it the forfeit of a life; for were it pass- 
ed over with impunity, but few who have 
nothing to fight for would fight at all, and 
thus the defence of nations and communi: 
ties be left in a most precarious state. 

‘Let the Dastard Jew escape," replied 
the captain to Desborough's pathetic ap- 
,;peal. ‘Mind, Mr. De sborough, we are 
upon honor. You may contrive it with 








and a well contested action ensued, during! the surgeon.’ 
which Aaron Myers fled howling from his| It was contrived, and the night after 
gun, and hid himself in the ship's copper,| the ship had dropped her anchor, there 
where the poltroon, who knew not, was| Ww as no prisoner in irons on the half-deck. 
quite as much exposed to the enemy’sshg:| They said that, being released to go to the 
as in any other part of the vessel. ‘doctor s, he h ad jumped through the main- 
This was too much to be overlooked.| deck port- -hole, ‘and thus Aaron Myers a 
The captain had determined to bring him! second time escaped by the means of the 
to a court-martial—and had he done so the | report of having drowned himself. His 
‘sea-lawyer’ would most certainly have | disappearance excited neither sensation 
been hung at the yard arm, or have died | nor remark beyond a passing word, that 
under the punishmenf of being flogged for once the sea-lawyer had done well, 
through the fleet. Of course he was put|and that everybody was glad to be rid of 
in irons, and allowed to communicate with’ him. 
no one. | For this late action Desborough received 
Indeed, for some days, he excited but}an acting order as lieutenant. In the 
little attent on, all hands being fuliy em-| mean time it must not be forgotten that a 
ployed repairing damages, and in refitting letter of inquiry fiom the Navy Board was 
the prize. When the ‘i heseus neared the | pursuing him from ship to ship nearly all 
port, his agony became frantic: and atjover the world. It never found hi m, how- 
length he came to the resolution of fling- | ever. 
ing “hinself on the mercy and the influence) Aaron Myers after undergoing hardsh ps 
of the man whom he had so deeply injured. and privations that it never could be sup- 
Ile wrote a letter to Mr. Desborough, posed he could have borne and survived, 
which was given to him by the sentry, in| ‘disfigured by accident, and so altered by 
which he besoughit him to intercede for sufferings and climate, that neither his 
his life for the sake of his sister | father nor his sister could have recogn zed 
But the lost Jew could not understand him, at length found his way to “Ports- 
any sentiment that was purely disinteres-| mouth, and a retreat in the paternal home. 
ted and gencrous. Ile thus reasoned with; According to our notions of justice in 
himeelf : the present day, he had already more than 
‘Wf tell him thit I have endeavored tc | expatiated the crime which he had commit- 
rob hi 1 ‘of his money,end that 1 havejted. The former spruce attorney was now 
forg d h’s name, his heart will be harden- employed as a menial in his father’s house 
ed against me, and I shall never be forgiv-'and was compelled, at due intervals, to 
en’ ‘exchange the blue-bag of the atterney for 
When Edmund received the culprit’s! the dirty, dingy sack, which contained 
letter, all his love—love ?—it was some- those particular ‘old clo’ » which were to 
thing more—it was his mental existence be made to appear ‘much better ash new.’ 
and identity—at once impelled him toseek! Bad as was our Hebrew, he had thie 
the captain, and to intercede as he would grace to tell his father and sister in what 
hive done to his God, for mercy for the} manner he had been indebted for his life 
unfortunate Jew. ‘to Edmund Desborough. Mos s did not 
Many reasons made his commanding | seem much struck with the extent of the 
officer not disinclined to favor his suit. obligation done to him personally, but 
He was a humane man, in good humorjcontented himself with saying, ‘Twas a 
with himself and all the world on acc unt! good shentleman sailor, and a well-favor- 
of his recent victory ; and he was exceed-| ed youth.’ 
ingly averse to tarnish that victory by try-| On Dinah, who made no remark on the 
ing one of his own men for cowardice, ar.d| subject, the effect was greut and perima- 
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nent. For some time, to use a not very 
orthodox expression, her mind had gradu- 
ally become, toa great degree, unjudaized. 
Her moral v.ews had changed, her enthu- 
siasm had abated, and she ceased to dreani 
of one day being as a princess in the lands 
of the East. As her thoughts deserted 
these glowing prospects, they reverted 
with much force to the handsome gentle- 
man sailor. She confessed to herself 
that, had he been an Israelite, juit such a 
man she would have selected for her hus- 
band. 

The scene is again in the Jew’s pleas- 
ant bac’-parlor. Ragged, jaded, and de- 





cripit, though so young, Aaron has flung 
his bag of abominations on the floor ; Die | 
nih has tendered him wine, which with 
his hand he has even resentfully put back. | 

‘It is not wine’ I want. Money, money, | 
money. Father, blessed father! out of 
your immense wealth give me but ten) 
thousand pounds, and let me depart from 
this accursed country, where my life is 
not safe, even for an hour. Plead for me, 
Dinah. Only ten thousand pounds. Good 
father, think how much of it [ have as- 
sisted you to get.’ 

‘Ten thousand! you vash vait, Aaron, 
till I diech.’ 

*Tis | who will die—swing—hang. Do 
you hear that, father? Let it be five then. 
By the Almighty whose people we are, 
spire me but five.’ 

‘No, I have views and occashuns—you | 
shall vait my good son. Ve shall ali gc| 
to Sharmany next year; and vhen Dinah| 
is married, ve shall all be shentlemens. 1! 
must give great doweries vid Dinah. Car-| 
ry the pag a littlesh vile more, and keep| 
the patch more over vun eye.’ 

‘Only one thousand, father, for the sake | 
of my departed mother.’ | 

‘No, not vun hundred, nor vun fifty.” | 

And then Dinah weut on her knees, and | 
begged to sacrifice all her hopes, all her | 








away up to London to the Navy office. I 
jave just reached a very stranze let'cr 
‘rom the big-wigs—something about sone 
rascals having forged my will and power 
f attorney. I'll see you again the mo- 
ment I return.’ 

He had thus proceeded when his atten- 
tion was caught by a low groan, from where 
he could not discover, and then Moses 
Myers turned pale as death, his knees 
knocked together, and he sank half lifeless 
intoa chair. His surprise at all this was 
nothing to that which completely over- 
came him when Dinah, the proud and re- 
served Dinah, starting up, flung herself 
into his arms and shrieked out, 

‘Edmund! dear Edmund! for the love 
of our common God, go not.’ 

For the first time in his life the young 
fficer held in his arms that wonderful 
combination of beauties, of which, only to 
dream, had been his most ecstatic bliss. 
He was not at all eager to terminate this 
unexpected rapture, when there was 
another demand on his amazement. The 
heap of ‘old clo” became agitated, and the 
mountain of rags produced not a mouse, 
but Aaron Myers, who crawled on the 
floor to Edmund, and fawning!y embraced 
his feet. 

‘Oh! I understand it all,’ said the lieu- 
tenant. ‘Here’s my old shipmate w > 
went into the coppers. Really Mr. Myers 


|—really Dinah, you overpower me quite 


with your gratitude. Do you think, Miss 
Myers, whilst I had life, 1 would have 
suffered your brother to have been hung—’ 

‘Blessed words!’ she exclaimed, inter- 
rupting him; most blessed words! Swear 
to me—swear—give me your honor as a 
gentleman and as an officer, that you will 
always hold to this resolution ?’ 

‘Most certainly, beautiful Dinah! Cow- 
ardice, dear Dinah !’— 

‘Oh, no, no, no—it is not that !’ 

The lady was still hanging upon the 


portion, to favor the e cape of her wretch-|sailor’s shou der, his arm fondly encircling 
ed brother; and in the midst of her most|her waist, when two London runners for- 
pathetic entreaties, the dour opened and|red their way into the room, and seizing 


in the full uniform of a lieutenant, impro- | 
ved in manly beauty, Edmund Desborough| 
entered. Aaron ina moment flung him-| 
self in a corner of the room, and covered 
himself with dirty clothes, and the old 
rags which he had just collected. The 
father at first knew not the young officer 
but Dinah, ber heart recognized him im- 
mediately. With all her stateliness, she 
turned very pale, nor could she repress her 
tears. 

‘My old friend—my beautiful compan- 





Aaron, exclaimed, ‘This is our prisoner !' 
The patch over one of Aaron’s eyes had 
slipped off, and the abject wretch, by his 
craven deportment, tully testified a con- 
ciousness of guilt. Nune of the family 
asked with what crime he was charged. 
To Edmund's inquiry, the only answer 
received was that the Jew was arrested by 
the orders of government, and that he 
must be ta'en to London immediately. 
Moses Myers, when his son had been 
removed, was totally powerless from con- 


ion, said Edmund shaking her father's|sternation. He continued, with his hands 
hand heartily and leaving it, and then|clasped between his knees, swaying him- 
seizing that of Dinah, which he did not|self to an: fro in his‘chair, and moaning, 
so readily relinquish. ‘Here | am,a gen-}| ‘Why didn't poor Aaron take the mon- 
\leman at last. I have just landed— J have'ish? His father would not let him. Poor 
not.a quarter of an hour to spare—l am/idear Aaron.’ 








Dinah's agitation had been so excessive’ 
that Desborcugh had placed her upon a 
sola, and seating himself beside her, began 
an attempt at consolation. At length 
slipping from his npholding arm, she 
again sank on her knees before him, and 
in the attitude of prayer, she exclaimed 
with an irresistible intensity of pathos, 

‘Shis is my place—from here 1 move 
not till you have given me your promise 
that you will do all you can to sat‘e my 
miserable brother, He has owed his lite 
to you once—once more sjare him. My 
generous friend. |] cannot tell you his 
crime, it looks so black, and against you. | 
Save his life, and in saving it, preserve 
the remnant of his days to that miserable, 
gray-haired old man. And my life, dear 
Ldinund—it is—my heart tells me—it is. 
cf sume value to you. Oh! spare it!’ 

He stopped and kissed her high and 
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at its height,.and the frauds against igno- 
rant seamen might well seem to justify 
any severity, for never beicre were they 
so numerous or so gross.. To all renone 
strances from powcriul quarters, Desbor- 
ough had only-to reply that he was averse 
to tLe shedding of blood ircm humane and 
religious principles, and that the forg«d 
instruments would have cnly worked «ut 
his own intentions (for above all things, 
he wished to make the Jewess his heiress,) 
and that he would readily have given his 
power of attorney to her father, lad he 
been asked for it. 

‘| his contumacy was visited by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, by striking Idmund 
Desborough off the list of lieutenants— 
and very prcperly—and so Aaron was d.s- 
charged from custody. 

Aaron went to Portsmouth a new man. 
Again a bunch of seals of the size of a 


clear forehead, and then e claimed, jcaulifiower dangled from his fob, rings 

‘A dreadful meeting this, my loved one. glittered on his fingers, and jewellery of 
These tortures have torn aside all the veils the most capacious description shcne upon 
of pride, and the little innocent casuistries him wherever jewellery could be placed: 
by which we trust to save our self-esteem, and there was much rejoicing at the slop- 
and avoid the miseries of the rejected. You seller's at Portsmouth. Aaron wore very 
know, Dinah, that 1 loved you from the unblushingly the airs of an innocent and 
first moment that I saw you—hopelessly injured man. All the account that he 
it is true, but most faithfully for these six deigned to give of his liberation was, that 
years, is also most sacredly true.or why he had been much wronged. as_ tlere 
aml here? You do well not to tell me was not a tittle of evidence against hin. 
your brother’s crime. I will save him if, Very little was said of the man who had 
{can. No sacrifice, that Ican make shall twice saved his life. The world at length 
be spared. Dishonor only—l—I—even said, that Aaron could not have been guil- 
for you, most beautiful—and I believe ty, -For see, he has again set up his gig.’ 
most noble—cannot dishonor himself. Tell; So Edmund Desborough was once more 
‘me not his crime—let me not have that! penniless. He staid in town almost three 
between me and the image of yourself.’ months, endeavoring to make interest for 
Farewell! my beloved! Look to your the restoration of his commission. The 
poor father. Farewell.’ lonly reply to all intercession was ‘Prose- 

‘Edmund Desborongh,’ said she, ‘had I cute.’ The public voice was not with him. 
not been assured that, when you know all He had now to cast about for the means of 
henceforward you would avoid me as supporting existence. He resolved, at 
much as you now seek for my society, I last, to see Dinah Myers before he selec- 
would not have suffered you to have spo-/|ted his next course of life, and was not a 





ken of love. Know this, Edmund, I es-! 
teem, I reverence, 1] valued you beyond! 
all human beings—beyond my own exis-| 


little curious to discover in what manner 
she and her family would treat him. 
In rather shabby plain clothes he arriv- 


tence—beyond all my kindred. But adis-|ed one wet and muddy day at the slopsel- 


* graced Jewisli maiden dare not think of, 
love. This isa sister's kiss. Again, fare- 
well! and may the Lord ef Hosts new and 
forever bless you,’ 

‘We shall see, we shall see,’ said Des- 
borough, with a strange sense of happi- 
ness in his heart, notwithstanding all the 
misery which he had just witnessed. 

Our friends will easily understand the 
business that the Navy-office had with the 
young lieutenant. He could not help 
smiling when he found his own will prop- 
erly drawn, signed and attested in favor 
of the resplendent Jewess. Of course he 
was obstinate not to prosecute or move in 
the matter. The higher powers interfered. 
Just then the crusade against forgery was 





ler’s door, at which was then standing 
Aaron's fancy gig. As Edmund was about 
to cross the threshold, the dashing Jew 
sprang into his vehicle, smiled triumphant: 
ly, kissed his hand graciously to the way- 
worn traveller, then, with a knowing 
touch with his whip on the flank of his 
high bred horse, he caused him to rear 
and plunge, so that he splashed Edmund 
from head to foot with mud; at which 
he again smiled, and then squaring his el- 
bows, he drove off rapidly. 

Dinah and her father were at the door- 
way. At the appearance of the ex-lieu- 
tenant, the father looked nervous and shy, 
and the daughter, taking the hand « f Ed- 
mund, and respectfully kissing it, led him 
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into the old back parlor, weeping as ifher| Some ten years after we find Edmund 
heart was breaking. She seated him ar vonan possessed of one of the largest 
the chair of honor, and before he could/and most beautiful estates in one of tie 
utter one word, she thus addressed Mo-es | | middle counties of England, and of the 
Myers: ‘handsomest wife, supposed to be a foreign- 
‘Now father, arouse yourself. For once er. There is domesticated with them a 
shake off this terpur, or never more awake |very happy but imbecile old man, the 
to the beautiful sensibilities of life—to the | fathe r ot the lady, which old man often 
love and tenderness of your daughter. affords his merry and lovely grandchildren 
Hear the trath—appreciate, love it. And|much amusement by sticking on his pead 
you, Edmund Desborough, I conjur:—J]|three or four hats, one upon the other, 


implore vou to explain to us this very mo- 
ment all that has been done, and all that 
you have done; and, at what sacrifice, in 


order to save the light and reputation of 
one so dear to this wretched family—and | 


God forgive him !—of one so ungrateful. 
Alas! Edmund, you have suffered much; 
you look ill your raiment is worn, and 
you no longer appear in uniform. Indeed, | 
a are distressingly thin. Speak! Say 
a 

And Edmund Desborough, with his fix- 
ed on the exalted beapty, simply discover- | 
ed everything. 

Then Dinah, with her radiant eyes’ 
flashing forth indi ignant fires, arose, and | 
gong to her father, gently shook him, 
saying, 

‘Moses Myers, have you heard ? 
you understood ? 


Have | 
This glorious youth | 


his beggared himself—has thrown away all 
his hopes in his profession, to save you! 
and me from ignominy—yeur only son 


froin the hangman. All ‘your immense. 
fortune is too—oh ! wretchedly too small, 
to repay this soul-deep debt. What say 
you, my dear father !—quick—quick—is. 
nut all that we have his? Are you not 
hiS bondsman, and I his unworthy ser- | 
vant ?’ 


To all this energy of appealthe old man_ 


answered, stupidly, 

‘I'l! consult Aaron about it. You are) 
too violent, Dinah. As far as one hundred | 
pounds—or even one hundred and fifty—’ 

Here a direful shriek interrupted the! 
calculating Jew. 
lent—and the ex penses of his journey to| 
and from the tow ‘n—nothing more, no, no, 
no.’ 

All this was uttered in his usual slip- 
shed English. 

‘Edmund,’ said Dinah, ‘I see visibly the 
finger of the Divinity directing me. I obey 
Take me, and take all that is mine. | have | 
much independent property. Let m2 leave 
this dwelling, and as we go out let “s 
shake the dust from off the sules of our 


feet. There must be a curse upon it. Lead! 


me forth to my aunt, Rachel. She is well 
stricken in years, and loveth me much. 
Edmund Desborough, henceforward I will | 
say unto you, ‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee, for whither thou goest I will go, and) 
where thou lodgest I will lodge, thy peo- | 
ple, and thy God, my God.’ 


y. quence, 


and crying for the hour together ‘Old clo’.’ 





From Bent ey’s Miscel any. 


HOURS IN HINDOSTAN. 


BY H. R. ADDISON. 





A TALE OF WRITERS BUILDINGS. 


We had drank deeply ; Writers’ Build- 
lings re-echoed with our shouts of mirth; 
le leven o'clock sounded, yet not a word of 

parting had yet been pronouneed. The 
‘ull shrub (claret) was excellent ; the guests 
imusing; unlike orgies of a similar des- 
cription in Europe, not an argument had 
risen to dim the bright hilarity: of the even- 
ing. A feeling of brotherhood exists 
tmongst E nglishmen i in India, arising from 
ithe distance of their common home, that 
joins them in closer ties of friendship than 
ithose we enter into elsewhere, more par- 
ticularly if you are “in the service.”’ In 
‘our country a man may be in the army, 
navy, church, or law, and yet not feel that 
every one in his profession is, consequent- 
ly, his intimate friend. In India, however, 
those who, as I said before, are “in the ser- 
vice,’’ consider themselves as members of 
‘fraternity which binds them together by 
links of the strongest friendship. It is 
true ,tbhe civilian is apt to think bimself a 
nucua greater man than the soldier ; yet, 
las this feeling is principally displayed by 


‘opening his “house, and entertaining his 


less rich fellow labourers, the military inan 


‘Dinah, you are so vio-|has little to grumble at, and conse quently 


partakes of the sumptuous fare atforded 
him without murmur, as I did on the even- 
ing I have selected for this sketch. 

Jack Thornton had lately arrived) He 
was theson of a director, and, perhaps, as- 
sumed a few airs and graces in conse- 
which were willingly admitted ; 
tor in Bengal we look upon the lords of 

feadenhall as something exceeding the 
| Emperor of Russia in power, in riches be- 
iyend Croesus, and (1 must in common grat- 
itude add) in kindness unequalled by any 
jother rulers in the world. ‘To come back, 
however, to my story. 

The conversation had turned upon 
ghosts. Some boldly admitted their belief 
in such appearances; others half-doubted ; 
while the third. and most numerous portion 
lof the company loudly ridiculed the ideaas 


| 











being impossible, offering to undergo all 
kinds of tests in order to prove their scep- 
ticism. At the head of this party was 
young Thornton. 

‘It is really too ridiculous to talk of 
such things in the nineteeth century,” 
cried he. ‘Ghosts, indeed! I should like 
tu see one.”’ 

‘So should I,’ chimed in Gravestock ; 
‘nothing would give me so much pleasure.’ 

‘*Here ‘s a health io all ghosts und gob- 
lins!’ laughingly shouted ‘om Baghott, a 
vouny cavalry-officer, und the toast was 
drank with great merriment. 

‘Asan amendment, | vote that we go 
and drink it in the churchyard, said Thorn- 
ton; ‘they ‘Il hear us better there.” 

“Really I tear, my dear sir, you are go- 
ing a little too far,’’ said Mr. Martin, the 
cleryman of St. John's; “like yourself, 
Jam no believer in such appearances as 
you describe; but I must cunfess that ] 
am wholly opposed to such indecorous 
proceeding as these you propose. Invo- 
cations of the kind might, indeed, summon 
with anger the dead from their graves.’ 

‘Twadile !’ interrupted Gravestock. 

‘Egad! if they ‘re to be had out of their 
very resting-places,”’ said Thornton, ‘‘we'll 
have ‘em. Jlere goes !’ said he; and, as- 
suming a very serious air and manner, in 
despite of the oppcsition of the clergy- 
man, le pronounced in a solemn voice, 
‘ By all the powers of necromancy, past, 
present, and fu.ure, by every incantation, 
holy and unholy, by every adjuration, I 
hereby,if such a thing be possible, call upon 
the dead to appear. 

Baghott, who had left the room for asin- 
gle instant, hearing this pompous conju- 
ration, suddenly burst into the room with 
a loud ‘Bah.’ 

The effect wa3 so sudden, so unexpected, 
that Thornton uttered a loud scream, and 
sprang from his chair. In an_ instant! 
the general taugh recalled him to himself, 
when, smarting under the quiz, which 
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Now, gents. who will bet me a thousand 
pene that I do not go through any or- 
deal with respect to ghosts and goblins that 
inay be assigned to we ?’ 

‘l will,’ replied the president; for he 
wished sincerely to make up for his appa- 
rent rudeness in having joined the laugh 
at Thornton's expense, even though he 
felt he should lose his money. 

‘Done.’ 

‘Done.’ 

‘Now, then, what am I to do ?’ 

‘It is nearly twelve o clock. You shall 
go to the churchyard of St. John's, which 
is close by, and pick upa skull | saw ly- 
ing there to-day, near old Hailiday s tomb, 
and with a hammer and nail, which you 
can tuke with you, fasten the said skull to 
the wooden monument temporarily erected 
over the grave of pour Martin ; come back, 
and finish the evening here.—I think | 
lave let him oft lightly,” added the presi- 
dent ina whisper to his next neighbor. 

‘lf only bargain for one thing, namely, 
that no practical jokes are played off on 
me. To insure this, promise me that no 
one stirs from this table till 1 return; I, on 
the other hand, am willing, on my return, 
to pledge ny honour thit I have accom- 
plished the task, or pay the bet. You must 
however, allow me two hours to perform 
it, as I must take the opportunity when the 
watch is off his beat.’ 

These terms were agreed to, the requir- 
ed assurances given, and Thornton started 
off to his house te prepare himself for his 
undertaking, leaving the revellers to en- 
joy themselves till his return. 

Once more at home, Thornton sent out 
a scuut to see that the coust was clear; 
thea changing his dress, and donning a 
large military cloak, he armed himself with 
a hainmer and nail, and started off for St. 
Jobn’s churchyard. The night was one of 
those beautiful specimens of oriental cli- 
mates, which in some degree compezs.sate 
for the violent heat of the day. The hea. 





being unanimously kept up at his expense, 
he wisely refrained from resenting, he re-| 
seated himself, determined, however, not) 
only to be quits with Master ‘om ona fu-| 
ture occasion, but also to redeem his char-} 
acter from the braggadocio hue which now| 
slightly tinged it. After much laughing, 
after a hundred other topics had been in| 
tnrn discussed, Thornton suddenly turned) 
round, and abruptly adverted to the con- 
versition, which had already caused hiim) 
so much pain: 

‘Gentlemen, I was taken by surprise 
just now ; I was startled, I acknowledge, 
and overcome by sndden fear; but, as you 
have hid your laugh at me, itis but fair, 
in my turn, | should have my revenge on 
some of you. I require but a slight one. 
A thousind rupees will compensate for the 
little affront that has been put upon me. 





vens presented a sheet of the very darkest 
blue, thickly studded with stars. No 
moon was visitle, but the lesser lumina. 
ries gave sufficient light to d stinguish im- 
perfectly objects in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A geutle breeze fanned the 
earth, slightly sighing as it passed through 
the ornamental] buildings <f the city. 
Arrived at this destination, without 
meeting with as:ngle living being, Thorn- 
ton boldly entered the churchyard, steadi- 
ly resolved to accowplish the feat that 
had been proposed to him. It +s true he 
telt a slight fluttering around the region 
of the heart, for which he could not ac. 
count; a continual desire to swallow his 
saliva, which, though generally admittcd 
to be an indication of fear, or strong emo. 
tion, could scarcely be so in the present in. 
stance; for the youth never stepped more 
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firmly than when he entered the place of 
Christian sepulture. 

Without mueh difficulty he found th- 
skull; but as he picked it up, he could no: 
help thinking he heard 3o0ine one pronounce 
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felt about, and his hand touched a cold, 
sliny frog. Its iey, clammy chill remind- 
ed him of death, and he determined to fin- 
ish his labor before he again sought his 
hat—so down he knelt and earnestly com- 














his name. As he raised himself a shadow| menced his task. With extreme agitation 
appeared to flit by him. Could he be de-|he began to fasten the skull to the tomb. 
ceived by his senses? Could the dead} As the nail ground through the bone, he 
thus rise to reproach him? Well he knew,|fancied some one or other had twitched 
after the pledge that he had received, that him from behind ; but determined that 
none of his companions could have follow-|/ nothing now should deter him, he gave 
ed bim. The man, he had sent as scout|one more stroke, and the dead man’s head 
had too well examined the place to believe! was firmly affixed to the monument of his 
that any one could lurk there. Whence, friend. 
then, the sound which he had heard, as it; He was about to rise, when he felt him- 
were cl se to hisear? Already he began seif held down by the back 6f his neck.— 
to feel that he was wrong in thus desecra- Here there could he nomistake. ‘Who 1s 
ting by his presence the place of tombs.|there?’ demanded Thornton. ‘By heaven 
For a moment he hesitated whether he if you don't let me go, I'll strike you dead 
should not returnand give up.the bet. The! with this hammer!’ No answer was given 
money was no object; but the tauntings and Thornton began to feel exceedingly 
which would attend such a result he could/agitated. ‘Who's there, I say? I'1l not 
not bear; so, in spite of everything, he|consider this a joke. Let me up, I say!" 
determined to complete his tack. And he strove to rise, but in vain ; for the 
He now strode across the ourial-ground.|same firm grasp held him by the nape of 
He euddenly felt a jerk. He star ed, andthe neck. His horror now almost amoun- 
uttered a low ejaculation. _ He looked |ted to madness: for, by stretching out his 
round it was merely lis cloak, that had leg, he had clearly ascertained that no one 
caught ; the corner of a tombstone. He was behind him. ‘Living or dead, you 
hastily snatched it away, and proceeded |shall not conquer me!’ added le. in a par- 
Presently he felt a blow on his leg. For)oxysm of fear and desperation; ‘you shall 
amoment he was startled. In the next not hold me!’—and he attempted suddenly 
he smiled, as he perceived it was only a-|to spring up. In the next moment he was 
giinst a prostrate iron rail that he had hit dashed down upon his face, perfectly in- 
it. On coming close to Martin's place of sensible. 
rest, he stepped upon some newearth, and In the mean time the two hours deman- 
sunk ankle-deep into it. It was the new ded by the adventurous bettor had expired 
rave of a friend, a fellow-passenger. who|and some of the party at the Writers’ 
had been interred that morning. He felt) Buildings proposed to go and look after 
shocked—yet determined on accomplish-| Thornton, and claim the bet, which was 
ing hisenterprise, he at length laid his;now clearly won. Supposing that his 
hand on the wooden tablet, which, until|courage had failed him, and that he had 
the inarble one should be completed, cov- quietly sneaked home to avoid the sneers 
ered the remains of poor Martin, his bro-|ot the company, it was proposed that they 
ther writer, his late chum. should one and all go to the young man's 
As he knelt down beside the monument’ house, and have their laugh ont at lis ex- 
which consisted of a flat piece of board, pense. 
resting upon four brick walls, about eigh-; The proposal was warmly approved of, 
teen inches from the ground, he felt more and they sallied forth—but alas! the bird 
inclined to pray for the repose of the soul/had floxn. From the servant's aecount, 
ot his friend, than thus to pollute the cov-' he had evidently gone forth to accomplish 
ering to his ashes by an unholy act. A-j|the task he had undertaken: so to the bu- 
giin, however, the idea of the ridicule to/rying-place they joyously trudged. The 
which he he would be exposed, shot a-|gate was open; Thornton was evidently 
cross his mind, and he set about his task, there; they shouted to him: no reply was 
being deterimined to doit as quietly as pos-|given; so in they marched. Presently, 
sible. they came to Martin's grave, beside which 
Having placed the skull upon the tablet lay their friend, perfectly motionless. In 
he was pulling the hammer from his poc-|an instant the drunken party became sub- 
ket, when, in turning, his hat was sudden-/ered, and they felt too late that they had 
ly knocked off. He rose, and with the|engaged in an affair likely to terminate in 
boldness often inspired by fear, looked a-/a disagreeable manner, and reproached 
round him. No one was near. He had,' themselves with having seriously frighten- 
most likely, struck it against something, |ed a good comrade and a valued friend.—- 
and so caused it to fall off. [In groping a-|‘Those who were nearest immediately step- 
round, le grasped a human bone, which’ ped forward to raise poor Thornton up.~= 
he threw away with a shudder. Again he| He was cold and insensible. A doctor who 















was of the j.arty advanced ; he looked a- 
larmed, felt the pulse, put ‘his hand upon | 
the breast, then turning round, exclaimed, | 


ina voice which struck Loser to every | 


heart around him, ‘HE Is DEAD—-QUITE)| 
DEAD !’ 


The friends who supported him hoped) 


he was deceived, and attempted to move 
the body, but it was attached to the tomb. 
In an instant the whole cause of his terror | 
and death was apparent. His cloak had 


slipped in between the skull and the tab-| 


let--he had firmly nailed it tothe monu-) 
ment, so that when he had endeavored to} 
rise, he had been held down by the back 
of the collar, and, striving with a jerk to) 
free himselt, had been naturally thrown) 
down by it. The matter was hushed up, 
and to this day the friends of the unhappy | 
youth know not the cause of his death.— 
From that moment, none of the company | 
have ever indulged i in a practical joke. A) 
brave, a good, and a virtuous youth, was) 


thus immolated in attempting to prove hie| 


courage, in a case where no ‘such test \vas 
required. 

May his example serve asa beacon to 
the foolhardy. 

FREEMASONRY IN INDIA. 

The glories of Calentta are well ushered | 
in by the charms of Garden- Reach, a spot) 
so perfectly beautiful, that the newly ar- 
rived Englishman, on passing this part of 
the river, on his voyage from Diamond- 
Harbor to the metropolis, at once begins 
to think himself in Fairy-land. The mag- 
nificent stream up which he is sailing, is 
here wide, and, comparatively speaking, 
clear. The banks on either side, sloping 
gently down to the water's edge, are cov- 
ered with the only real verdure I ever saw 
in Bengal. «Flowers and shrubs of every 
hue peep -forth from amidst the foliage— 
while bungalows of the most refined taste 
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will do well to stop here, and partake of 
the good fare which a very nice hotel of- 
fers. Itis to this house that many fami- 
lies go to meet their relatives arriving from 
|England, and hence conduct them to the 
capital. 

Never was 1 more delighted with the 
‘sight of any spot than | was with Garden 
‘Reach. | eagerly gave orders to be set on 
shore, anxious at once to land on the love- 
ily spot, and meet some friends who had 
written to Madras, telling me to expect 
them here. As I approached the neat lit- 
tle hotel, so different from our suburban 
smoking inns at Blackwall and Greenwich 
lL met a “large party escorting an elderly 
gentleman and a young lady, who seemed 
‘to be his daughter, down to a budgerow, 
which was to convey them to a vessel low- 
er down the river, only awaiting their ar- 
‘rival to sail for Europe. At the water's 
edge the parting took place, and a more 
\affectionate one 1 never beheld. The de- 
parting friend had been long, apparently, 
endeared to them—he was evidently high- 
ly esteemed by them all. On some of 
their parchment cheeks | even saw a tear 
jtrickle down, as they wrung his hand with 
earnest friendship, and a light drop glis- 
tened in many of their eyes as they fer- 
ivently pronounced ‘God bless you!’ Bow- 
ed down more by ill health than years, 
their friend hid his face in his handker- 
chief, and hurrying his daughter on board 
the boat, hastened into the cabin to con- 
ceal the emotion he felt on thus parting— 
parting, most likely forever, from the com- 
panions of his youth, the friends of his 
middle age, to whom he felt endeared by 
every tie of affection and of long acquaint- 
ance, about to return to a land which, 
though once his home, had become deso- 
late to him from the loss of those he loved 
—about to exchange the warm welcom- 
ings of friendship and regard, for the cold 
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stud the sides, and invite the traveller to 
land, to try a foretaste of Indian hospitali-| 
ty. There was a time, indeed, when eve-| 
ry rural habitation of this kind was open, 
to the new comer, and bed, board, and a 
hearty welcome, were proffered to every | 
Briton who here arrived. Even though) 
the master of the cottage was away, the 
servants had, then, orders to receive and) 
Wait upon whoever might seek the shelter} 
of these picturesque ronfs. Those times| 
have passsed away ;—munificence and a 
reckless expenditure have given place to 
economy ahd prudence; the style of per-| 
sons who now seek the shores of Asia has) 
also altered. ‘Tempora mutantur, et nos 
mutamur ab illis.’ But Garden-Reach is 
still the same, as regards its picturesque 
beauties ; and though every bungalow is 
not now open to the stranger and the way 
farer, the person who travels up by water 
from the place of anchorage to Calcutta, 
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and suspicious salutations of strangers— 
about to visit the spot where he had left 
parents and kindred, now numbered with 
the dead, to recommence life, as it were, 
and recognize once familiar aud dear ob- 
objects, ‘now the property of strangers, or 
perhaps ofenemies,—in a word, to rend 
every tie he had so happily woven, to burst 
asunder every link of friendship, and be- 
gin life again at anage when sanguine 
‘youth no longer lends its energies to over- 
come difficulties, or bear up against un- 
kindness. Such was the fate of him who 
now left the shore. Thongha stranger, I 
could not help joining in every wish for 
his future happiness. There was a look 
of mild resignation, of philanthropic feel- 
ing, beaming in his countenance, which at 
once engaged my best regards. 

During tiffin, I asked who he was, and 
found that his name was Robinson. He 
had been a resident in India during twen- 
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ty years—but unfortunately, having been 
more generous than prudent, he had man- 
aged to amuss but little wealth. He was 
worth, perhaps, ten thousand pounds, cer- 
tainly not more. With this he was now 
returning to Europe, the doctors having 
declared that a longer sojourn in Asia 
would endanger his lite. Poor, but respec- 
ted, he therefore left his friends, having ta- 
ken home with him his fortune, invested 
in indigo, the exchange of the rupee be- 
ing so low as to compel the Anglo IJn- 
dian, returning to his native country, to 
remit it in anything rather than in specie. 
Robinson had not msured b's investinent, 
as he was to sail in the same ship w th it. 
I do not remember the name or the veisel, 
but we will style it ‘The Dover Castle.’ 
On arriving at the hotel, which was one 


of the sweetest bungalows I ever entered, 


commanding a splendid view of the river, 
we found tiffin ready, and the acquaintan- 
ces of Mr. Robinson waiting to join us in 
our meal. [soon learnt that these gentle- 
men were all Freemasons, who had come 
down thus far to do honor to their friend, 
who for many vears had presided over the 
lodge in Calcutta; that he had been great- 
ly instrumental in its foundation, and ever 
attended and benefited ‘t during the twen- 
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dings. In this, however, [- was wrong, 
for in the evening a chit (a note) was 
brought to the president, who, with unaf- 
fected emotion, read it out loud. It told 
ina few words the event I had already 
learnt, and_confirmed the ‘suspicion | had 
that poor Robinson was now pennyless, 
compelled to remain in India at the risk of 
his life, again to toil for the uncertain 
chance of living to ainass a sufficient com- 
petency to return to Europe. A general 
gloom was evident on every countenance, 
and many a sigh spontaneously burst forth 
on hearing the dreadful tale. Presently 
the countenance of one, whom I dare not 
name, suddenly brightened up. A propo- 
sition was made, which instantly diffused 
general pleasure, and called forth long and 
‘unanimous applause. 

In Europe the fact will seem almost in- 
credible, yet it is strictry true, that within 
‘one month from the circumstance I have 
just mentioned, Robinson sailed with his 
‘daughter for England, bearing with hima 
fortune of twelve thousand pounds, the 
amount of a voluntary subscription crea- 
ted by his warmly-attached brother-Ma- 
sons in Bengal. 

| 


INDIAN JEALOUSY. 


ty years he had spent in India. They not| ‘Your European news seems at once to 
only deplored his departure as a friend, but surprise and please you,’ said a young na- 
asa bright and shining luminary in the tive girl to her patron, an English gentle- 
order of Masonry. ;man, who had laid down his hookah after 
breakfas!, and was reading with avidity a 


They spoke so highly of their lodge, | 


and were so pressing in their invitation to| parcel of letters he had just received from 


me, that I consented to dine with them on|his mother country. 
the following day, and assist in celebrating what are they about?’ 
one of their greatest festivals. Being dis-| Aftera moment’s pause, the Briton fold- 
covered to be a Mason, a thousand kind/ed up the communication he had just been 
offers were made, and many a warm palm|reading, and, with a sad expression, fixed 
offered to me. |\his eyes onthe female who addressed him. 
The next evening | was just stepping) ‘Alas! my love, they contain bad news 
into my hired palaquin, about to start for for you.’ 
Chowringhee, where the lodge was held, The poor girl started up, and burst into 
when a pune (a messenger) suddenly ar-/|tears, at the same time throwing her well 


rived, and announced the dreadful intelli- ‘made arms round the neck of him to whom 


gence that ‘The Dover Castle’ had been’ she was attached. To explain the irrelative 
totally wrecked on the dangerous sands positions would be unnecessary. I[t will 
near Diamond Harbour, and that, though |be sufficient to say that she was cone of the 
all the crew and passengers were saved, loveliest beings, if loveliness can lurk be- 
everything in the shape of freight was ut-|/neath a dingy skin, that ever was seen.— 
terly and irretrieveably lost ‘Alas! poor|Charles Temple was a married man, whose 
Robinson !’ involuntarily ejaculated I ;| wife had left him some ten years before 
the is, then, completely ruined!’ and,|for Europe, in order to bring up her child- 
though personally unknown to him, | jog-|ren. Blame him, if you will. To have 
ged away to my destination with a heavy |/formed such a connexion as that alluded 
heart. to was palpably wrong; but alas! the ex- 

To describe the mysteries, to touch up-;amples around, the absence of his wife 
on the interior of ‘a Mason’s sanctum, of|during a series of years, the certain- 
course, is not my intention; suffice it to| ty that the liaison could, at most, be 
say, our labours were followed by the most|but temporary, pleaded with those about 
sp.endid banquet | ever beheld, and every him as an excuse. Without, however, 
one seemed happy and elate. As astran- seeking to palliate an evidently criminal 
ger, [ had not supposed it necessary to tell | practice,1 shall confine myself to the mere 
the news [ had heard. [ naturally imag-|circumstances to which this unhappy con- 
ined they had also learnt the afflicting ti-)nexion gave rise. 


‘Tell me, Charles, 
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‘Do tell me, what is the matter?’ again|palpable to Mrs Temple th: t she was of 
and again intreated Mary, for, iinet household, connected, probably, with 
other tancies, Charles had so christened|some of the male attendunts) to sit down 
She young Indian, ‘what do those letters|and refresh herself. ~ PleaSed with the spot 
say? }and its beautiful owner, she determined on 

‘‘My wife is about to return to me.’ ‘revisiting the bungalow, and expressed 

A thunderbolt would not more suddenly,|herself to that effect, stating that she 
more fearfully, have stricken the inquirer.| would send down some fruit and other eat- 
For a moment or two she seemed to en |ables, of which she would partake the fol- 
deavor to call up tears to her aid, but in| lowing evening with Mr. Temple in this 
vain. Anger and annoyance next swayed/|lovely cottage. The girl for a moment 
her beatuiful form, as she swung back-| seemed startled; then, suddenly appealing 
wards and forwards in mental agony. ‘to her, besought her not to tell her husband 

“Yes,’’ calmly resumed Temple, “yes, | that she had been there, and declined most 
my wife will be here next week. She is| respectfully receiving him,as she had made 
already at Madras, and comes round by la vow no male shuuld ever enter beaeath 
the first ship. 1 must instantly go andj her roof 
meet her at Calcutta.”’ ‘Well, then,’ rejoined Mrs. Temple, 

‘And what is to become of me ?’ passion-_| ‘as such is your determination, [ will not 
ately demanded the wretched woman,}| bring him, nor even tel! him of my discov- 
throwing herself at his feet, and convul-jery; but I suppose | may come myself ?’ 
sively seizing his hand. | The girl eagerly acceded to the lady’s 

‘Mary, you shall be cared for. Every! wish, and they parted excellent friends. 
comfort and happiness which money can| Late on the following evening Mrs. 
secure shall be yours. You shall have| Temple returned to her mansion, far from 
everything you want ; but we must part.) well, and hastened to seek her couch.— 

‘Part !—part!—to please a white face! Her husband was called from a party of 
who loves you not ?—to make way for one| friends to see her, since she hourly grew 
who has deserted you during ten long| worse. The most racking pains began to 
years !—never !’ assiil her; she felt that she was danger- 

‘My wite has only absented herself for|ously ill. A surgeon was sent for, who de- 
the sake of our children. She now re-|clared the sufferer to be in imminent dan- 
turns, and must be received into my house|ger. She had, probably, swallowed some 
as the legitimate mistress of it.’ poisonous berry or root, for the syinptoms, 

‘And you tell this coolly to me, who| were of deadly poison ; the lady heard this, 
have only lived for you? No! send her|and desired the chamber to be cleared.— 
away. I willbe your slave; [ willdie tor) When alone with her husband, she was 
you. See! Iam not in joke;’ and the abouttoexplain to him her visit of ‘he eve- 
frantic girl snatched up a knife, which as;ning. She had already legan her narra- 
instantly Temple wrenched from her. tive, when suddenly the door was thrown 

To portray further this scene is anneces-|open, and in rushed the lovely girl, in 
sary. It is only needed to add, that aj whom our readers will have already recog- 
more heart-rending one. never was beheld.) nized Mary. 

Charles, however, was firm, and the only! ‘1 have come, Charles,’ cried the unfor- 
boon he granted to Mary was, that she|tunite female, ‘to see you suffer. Think 
should live in a bungalow on the grounds; you I could outlive your love, and see an- 
and that his wife should never know who| other possess that affection I once so fond- 
she was. This seemed to pacify her, and|ly imagined my own! No! Such meder- 
Temple started off for Calcutta. \ation was not in my power. I avoided the 

Some weeks after the foregoing scene, temptation to do ill, and shut myself up 

Mrs. Temple was strolling one evening | 





r | trom the sight of every one. Fate, how- 
through her grouuds, once more domesti-|ever, led your wife to my cottage. I would 
cated, and perfectly happy in Bengal,|there have avoided her; but she forced 
when she chanced to pass a bungalow pre- herself upon me. Yes! impelled by her 
senting afar neater appearance than the|nwsseed, she again sought me, and tempted 
generality of such habitations usually ex-|me by an opportunity too palpably placed 
hibit. Having, without success, endeav-| before me by the gods of my fathers to re- 
oured to learn the name of its proprietor,|sist. I poisoned her. Nothing can now 
she determined on entering it. She was'save her. In half-an-hour she will be a 
welcomed by a beautiful young woman,jcorpse You may start, and seem to doubt 
whose agitation on beholding her Mrs.|me; but, by the Heaven of the Christians, 
Temple naturally ascribed to Indian timid-|it is true. And now you would menace 
ity. The girl was evidently taken by sur- me, I see; but your anger comes too late. 
prise, and felt the high honour done her ;/1 cannotsurvive your wife many moments, 
yet there was no servility in her manner,|| do not ery, as the pale-faced one does. 
no awkwardness in the way in which she|[ do not groan; yet the same pains now 
Solicited her mistress (of course it wasl tear my frame. The poisoned fruit she left 
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I swallowed. Ah! he! ah You|mals they had captured above twenty du- 
thought, because my complexion was dark, ring the preceding twelvemonths. T'we 
] could not feel. You cast me off to die in jof their party, it is true, had been destroy- 
misery. Who triumphs now ?’ jed by these ferocious beasts; but as the 

I will not further dwell on the dreadful |natives considered that it must have been 
scene. Within one hour Temple sat be-|their nusseed (pre ordained fate,) they ap- 
tween the corpses of his wife and his mis- |peared little etiected by the circumstance. 
tress. The matter was hushed up. Sus-'[t was now late inthe day: so desiring 
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picion, it is true, directed her glance that|them to go and fetch his sleeping mats, he 
way,yet the whole truth was never known. |determined on remaining in one of these 
The wretched man, whose grey hairs, and 
precocious old age speak a youth of sorrow, 
point out to the passer-by the once gay, 
and handsome Charles Temple. 


huts for the night, as they promised him, 
in this case, that at break of day they 
would point out some splendid sport to 
jhim. To obtain what they described, he 


| would willingly have gone halt round the 


TOO NEAR TO BE PLEASANT. | world, so he unhesitatingly accepted their 


The Bundlecunds may justly be styled offer, and determined on passing the night 
the wilderness of India. No human hand |there. 
lias ever endeavored to recoverthe jungle-| After partaking of some rice and ghee, 
covered land from its primitive wildness. having cleaned his gun, (one barrel of 
Overgrownwith closely tangled brushwood | which he always charged witb ball, the 
its swampy soil is reckoned so unhealthy, | other with shot,) and arranged his amuni- 
that few wretches, however poor, have as tion and shooting apparatus for the follow- 
yet been found hardy enough to settle |ing morning, (in places where we have 
here. Through this district, however, the|few companions to divert us, this is half 
military officer is sometimes compelled to |the sport,) he laid himself down to rest, 
pass to arrive at head quarters of his regi-|taking care, however, to bar the door as 
ment. Such was the fate of Arthur Mac- | well as he could, for he rather disliked the 
tavish, who related to me the following| manner of one of the villagers, and already 
adventure, which there befel him. began to repent that he had thus left him- 


| 


Mac. having grown dreadfully weary of His 
servants, whom he now regretted not hav- 
ing brought with him, were full half a 
mile off. The few natives around him 
were strong, athletic men, accustomed to 
struggle with wild beasts, and almost as 
ferocious in there natures, as the animals 
were in the habit of hunting. At liberty 
to change from spot to spot, enabled in the 
fastnesses of the Bundlecunds to elude the 
most diligent search, proverbially avari- 


his long confinement on board the little 
boat in which he was slowly voyaging 
through the Bundlecunds, determined on 
landing near the first spot which should 
present to his eye the agreeable view of a 
human habitation. Aware that the whole 


country around him was swarming with) 


ferocious wild animals, he wisely refrained 
from going on shore on many of the beau- 
tiful but solitary spots by which he passed. 


self so completely in their power. 





At length he came to a little knot of Indi-|ricious, thinking little of the sacrifice of 
an hovels, which stood some half a mile life, why should not these men fallon him 
from the banks. Arthur here desired his'and murder him? He had foolishly dis- 
head dandy (boatman) to lugow (the act of played his purse to them, filled with ru- 
fastening the boat to the shore,) and in-|pees, and had vaunted the goodness of 
stantly shouldering his Manton, started| his gun, an object to them more precious 
for the native village. On his approach|than gold itself. What then, was to pre- 
being perceived, a couple of Indians, di-|vent their making themselves masters of 
vested of every strip of clothes except all these? Nothing. He felt this, and re- 
their small /angoutes. (the verry smallest| volving it in his mind, fell into a light, 
rag which decency requires,) hastened to| uneasy slumber. 

meet him, and warn him of the many pit-| It must have been about one o'clock in 
falls around him. From these men he|the morning, when he was awakened by 
learnt that their only occupation was that| hearing several voices conversing in sup- 
of digging holes, resembling human graves! pressed tones close to the little window of 
about eight feet deep, which they covered |the hut, which was il-blocked up by a cus- 
with small branches of trees and brush- kos tattic (a blind or shutter made of dried 


wood By these means they ensnared the 
wild animals, who unconcious of the trap 
thus artfully set, would often tread on the 
seeming firm ground, and in the next in- 
stant find themselves prisoners at the mer- 
cy of their eaptors, who instantly despatch- 
ed them, selling the skins of some, and 
claiming from the authorities the price set 
upon every tiger’s head, Of these ani- 


|grass.) Mactavish stealthily crept towards 
it, and to his utter consternation, heard 
them thus explain their blood-thirsty in- 
tentions. 

‘How long,’ demanded a strange voice, 
‘is it since you got him in?’ 

‘Just before nightfall.’ 

‘Have you since listened, to ascertain if 





he is stirring ?’ 
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‘] have, and suspect he is fast asleep.’ 

‘Then this isthe best time to fall on him. 
But as you say he is powerful, we had bet- 
ter go prudently to work. How de you 
propose to attack him ?’ 

‘I think,’ replied one of his entertainers. 
the best way will be to fire at him through 
the crevices with poisoned arrows.’ 

‘But. suppose he bursts forth ?’ 


‘Oh! then we'll despatch him with our| 


knives.’ 
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age wakefulness the wretched being, he 
evidently seemed to think now within his 
power. His glaring eyes were steadily 
fixed on his victim, who crouched down as 
low as possible, to be cut of the reach of 
the monster's destructive paw. 


As Mactavish's evesight began to get 
accustomed to the place, he perceived, to 
his horror, a long black snake attempting 
to crawl up the sides. Foiled in this, the 
serpent seemed to hesitate whether he 





‘Have you got them with you ?’ 

‘Not yet.’ . 

‘Well, then, be quick,’ said the apparent 
leader; ‘be off and fetch them, and wel) 
get the job over as soon as possible. 1’]] 
return in five minutes; and Mactivish 
heard them suddenly go off in different di- 
rections. 

With a panting heart Mac. listened as 
their footsteps died away: then seizing his 
gun, he determined to endeavor to escape, 
or at all events, to sell his life as dearly as 
possible in the open air, whence the re- 
port of his fuwling-piece might be heard 
by those on board his budgerow. In 
another instant he was ont of the door, 
and with the speed of lightning he started 
offin the direction (at least so he supposed) 
of the place of anchorage, where his boat 
was lying. 

The moon was brightly shining as poor 
Arthur rushed along, heedless of any dan-, 


ger but that of being followed by the in-| 


hospitable murderers amongst whom he 
had thus unluckily fallen. 

The cries of the jackal and the fayo, the 
roar of the larger animals, and the screams 
of wild birds, suddenly disturbed from 
their roosting-places, lent additional hor- 
rors to the scene as Arthur flew madly 
along. Presently a sudden bound was 
perceptible amongst the jungle. The 
crackling underwood was heard to yield 
beneath the pressure of some weighty 
beast of prey. A savage growl, accompa- 
nied witha peculiar cat-like, hissing noise, 
a pair of flashing eyes, gleaming brightly 
even through the darkness, at once told 
the unfortunate fugitive thata tiger was 
springing after him. Poor Mactavish gave 
himself up as lost. For about twenty 
yards he kept ahead of his fearful pursuer. 
Another bound, however, would place him 
in his power he had no time even to offer 
up a prayer. He gave one spring in-des- 
pairing energy, and as he did so, he felt a 
violent shock; bright sparks of fire ap- 
peared to flash from his eyes: every joint 
seemed dislocated. Arthur had fallen in- 
to one of the pit-falls, over which, as he 
fell, the tiger leaped safely. 

Relieved for the moment of his fears, 
Mactavish now ventured to look up. By 
the light of the moon, which shone bright- 
ly, he perceived the tiger crouching down 
at the edge of the pit, watching with sav- 


'would renew his endeavors to escape or 
|turn upon the intruder, who now sat trem- 
bling before him. At last it seemed to de- 
|termine on the latter : for it suddenly be- 
gan to rear itself, and fixing its eyes, 
which seemed to be of fire, upon poor Mac. 
prepared to spring. Arthur started up. 
As he did so, he suddenly felt the flesh 
torn from his shoulder, which he had un- 
thinkingly exposed to the claws of the ti- 
ger, by raising himself within reach of his 
outstretched lnnb. The animal in making 
ithe movement had disturbed the branches 
at the edge of the trap. The gun had 
dropped through, and now fell into the pit 
at the feet of Mactavish, who, bleeding, 
and in agony, had yet sutiicient presence 
of inind enough to carch it up, aid instant- 
ly discharging it, destroyed the serpent as 
it kept moving about preparatory to its fi- 
nal dart. The report seemed to render the 
|\tiger more ferocious, who now even at- 
tempted tocreep down into the trap. Poor 
Arthur began seriously to consider wheth- 
er it were not better to yield himself up to 
the jaws of the animal, than to remain to 
die a lingering death by starvation in this 
living grave. His head reeled: despera- 
tion seemed almost about to drive him to 
madness. Well he knew that the snake's 
/mate would probably ere long return to its 
jconsort. Already the earth began to 


‘crumble down under the scraping paws of 
|the impatient tiger. Human nature could 
last little longer, when suddenly a dving 
‘roar is heard! the savage animal turns 
‘over in the agonies of death, transfixed by 
several poisoned arrows. In another mo- 
|ment poor Mactavish’s late host and his 


friends appear, and lift him out of the pit. 


' They shout with joy atagain seeing him 
‘safe. They welcome him and express their 
idelight at saving him. What then could 
‘their previous conduct mean? ‘The mys- 
tery was soon cleared up: as they conduc- 
ted Arthur back to his budgerow, they ex- 
plained to him that they had been engayed 
in destroying a leopard which had fallen 
into one of their pit-falls, and about whivh 
they were conversing when he overheard 
them. They were returning from this ex- 
pedition when they heard the report of his 
gun, and rushing to the spot whence the 
sound had proceeded, had happily succeed- 


ed,asI have related, in saving him, and 
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restoring him to the service, in which he;his death. Here they sat down, and actu- 
has since risen to high rank and honors. ally partook of their morning meal, imita- 
we ting in the closest manner the very posi- 
THE CENTIPEDE. ‘tions which the hunter's party had tak+n 
Perhaps the roughest sea that can be/up for that unfortunate day, shouting at 
conceived is that w hich dances abou: the the same time defiance to the wild beasts, 
Bay of Bengal‘during eight months in ev- calling on the most ferocious animals of 
ery twelve. I more ‘particularly allude to|the woods to come forth, and meet their 
that portion called the Sandheads, a por-| fate. 
tion so dangerous that every ship is forced; During this foolish gasconade a sudden 
to take on board a commissioned pilot, injroar was heard. Every one started up. 
order to avoid the numerous shoals which;The echoes died away, but no tiger: 
surround the entrance to the river, up| made his appearance: and perhaps it was 
which the vessel must sail to reach Calcut-| very fortunate for the youths that he did 
ta. ‘not, for, to confess the honest truth, they 
The first sight which greets the eyes of were all so startled that many in their 
the wearied voyager, is the Island of San- haste had forgotten to take up the guns 
gor, a green, fresh-looking spot, a sort of which lay beside them. In the scramble 
oasis in the desert of waters, serving to en- poor Jemmy had severely sprained his an- 
chant the sight of him who has been boxed kle. This was indeed a misfortune. ‘Two 
up duging several successive months on of his companions, however, good natured- 
board a slow sailing East Indiaman. Off ly raised him in their arms, and carried 
this island ships® frequently cast anchor.) him down to the place where the boat lay 
The ‘Dundee Castle’ did so some years) waiting for them. There were two men 
ago. ‘in it; so under their care poor Seabright 
Amongst the other cadets on board the) was left lying upon a green bank close to 
vessel | have named, none was better lik |the sea, while his associates continued 
ed than Jemmy Seabright. He was al- their ramble through the island. Un- 
ways ready to join in a ‘lark,’ or an act of chequered by a single event that might be 
charity, eontinually doing his best tochalk construed into an adventure, the tired 
out amusement for his fellow passengers, youngsters, after a stroll of a couple of 
and ever ready to pay the expenses incur- hours, re'urned to the spot where they 
red on these ocvasions. No wonder then, had lef Jemmy Seabright. The sailors 
that he was generally liked. ‘had quitted the boats, probably gone in 
When the ‘Dundee Castle’ had letdown search of refreshment; their companion, 
her ponderous anchor, and furled her however, lay stretched at full length, fast 
clumsy sails, Master Jemmy began to look asleep under the shade of a thick bush. 
about, in order to see how he shouldamuse| ‘Halt! on your lives stir not!’ cried 
himself till she again got under weigh, a young Sinclair, who wasa few paces in 
period, probably, ot tw enty- -four hours, at advance of the others ; ; ‘see! laok at his 
least. Jemmy nad read in his youth the throat!’ 
history of the unfortunate Munroe, whcse, The party stood aghast; a long black 
head was taken off vy a tiger on the very snake had coiled itself rcund the neck of 
island close to which they were now lying; the youth—that is to say, had thrown its 
so he at once proposed to make up a par-, tail round his throat, w hile its raised head 
ty to visit the spot, taking care, however, kept playing about within an inch of the 
to select as his companions youvg men of unfortunate boy's face. 
activity and courage. These, well armed Jemmy was either fast asleep or dead. 
at all points, jumped into the boat, and For a moment the party hesitated in inde- 
soon reached their dest nation. cision between two opinions. If the snake 
The island, which had appeared such a had bitten the young man, it was more 
lovely spot at a distance, proved on near- than probable he had expired on the in- 
er inspection to be a lew, swampy place, stant, and now lay a corpse before them; 
overgrown with brushwood. The ve ry few if not, he was in a deep slumber, from 
natives who inhabited it described the w hich if they suddenly awoke hitn, he 
woods to be full of tigers, the bushes alive) would naturally move and insure the fatal 
with snakes and centipedes, and the air, bite, which might possibly have not yet 
replete with noxious pestilence. Such a been inflicted. How to act was indeed a 
description was anything but prepossessing matter most difficult to decide. Presently 
yet the party were all young men: andas Seabright stirred hishand. He only mov- 
they came for pleasure, pleasure they were ed it in the slightest manner, yet ‘it was 
determined to have, in spite of reptiles or enough to assure his friends that he was 
disease. Taking care to keep as far from alive, and consequently brought on the 
the edge of the jungle as possible, the question how they were to extricate him 
happy group went on, occasionally bring- from his perilous situation. 
ing down a squirrel or a bird, till they; A young guinea-pig (a midshipiman of 
reached the spot where poor Monroe met the first class on board an East Indiaman 









is so styled) proposed the only plan likely 
to succeed. It appeared, indeed, a wild 


scheme, and little likely to prove availing; | 


but as every instant of time seemed pre- 
cious, as the danger of his awaking increa- 
sed with each moment, the party consen- 
ted to the proposition. In less time than 
the last five lines have occupied me in 
writing them down, the jolly reefer had 
stripped off his shoes, forming a running 
noose of some very fine whip-cord, and 
mounted the tree which overhung the 
sleeper. Here he perched himself imme- 
diately above the snake, and cautiously 
and gradually let down the string close to 
the head of the reptile. 
kitten, 1s always ready to play with any 
strange object. The creature, on seeing 
the cord, began to rear his head higher, 


bait “Presently it threw itself forward : 

its neck was in the noose, which the reefer 
instan ly jerked up. 
med the animal: the knot was not subtle 
enough to hold the slippery monster: but 


the sudden shock so terrified it, that in less | 
than the twinkling ot an eye the snake had | 


disappeared. The shout the party simul- 
taneously set up awoke poor Seabright, 
who, unable to rise from the pain in his 


ankle, sat upright, calling on us for an ex-| 
This we had begun to afford 


planation. 
him, when he suddenly cried out, no, xo, 
you are deceived: the snake is still here. 


I feel it in my breast. Here, here it is: | 
and he thrust his hand into the bosom of 


his shirt! In the next instant we were 
arcund him, imagining that his fear was | 
the effect of fancy. He was not far wrong. 
A centipede, some fourteen inches long, | 
had crept inside his waistcoat during his | 
sleep. The cold feet, the crawling move- 
ment of the creature, had made him be-| 
lieve it wasa snake. He had grasped at! 
it; the alarmed reptile had buried its hun- 
dred feet. into Seabright’s flesh. To dis-| 


engage it we had to te: ar it from its venom-| 
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isembled, doing tremendous execution 


amongst the games at the period this 
sketch opens. Near the cottage of my 


friend was a very large piece of water. It 


did not exceed three feet in depth in any 
part of it, yet, from the vast extent of its 
surface, it was alinost always covered with 
wild fowl. The rich treat of an early mor- 
ning’s sport led us toembark in the even- 
ing on board a sinall budgerow my friend 
kept upon it, determined to sit up all 
night, in order to have a shot at the birds 
at the first glimmering of daylight. Pien- 
ty of loll shrob, and other dainties, had 
been sent on board: so after a few rubbers 
at whist, we sat down to supper. It may 


‘be as well, however, before | relate the in- 
‘cident which occurred, to give a slight 
portraiture of my three friends. 

darting its forked tongue at the flaxen| 


Mackinnon was one of those characters 
essentially oriental. {[ more particularly 
dwell on his qualities, as tley are of an 
order unknown in Great Britain. On his 


arrival in Bengal as a writer, European 


and native bankers had alike flocked round 
him, offering him any sum or sums he 
might require. Prudence was never a vir- 
tue of poor Mac’s: the temptation of un- 
limited credit toa youngster of eighteen 
would be too much for almost any one ; it 
was certainly too much for Mackinnon. 
Hie recklessly borrowed sums of money, 
'which he determined on paying when he 
‘became rich. A few thousand pounds, he 
naturally considered, could easily be spar- 
ed from the splendid salaries then paid to 
officers in the civil service, after they had 
served a few years in India. W hat, m- 
‘deed, was six or seven thousand pounds a- 
year ’>—a mere bagatelle ; atleast so om 
friend argued, with apparent reason. Mac. 
| wasa good fellow, the bankers most liberal. 
It is a fact worth recording, as a beacon 
to the unwary, that no individual, who has 
thus commenced has been able su bsequent- 
ly to leave India. For the gratification of 
his early extravagances, he i is bound asa 


ous limbs, which remained inserted in the! prisoner to Asia : “there he must live, there 


chest of our friend. 


tained the best medical advice. It was, 


Two days afterwards | 
we reached Calcutta, where Jemmy ob-| 


he wust die. The scroffs (the native mo- 
ney lenders) and the bankers commence 
charging interest, against the debtor, whom 





however, nearly three years before he | fearful of aw aking from his dream of bliss, 
thoroughly recovered ‘from the effects.|they omit to call upon for the said interest, 
To this hour Jemmy Seabright almost till the sum is so considerable that he is un- 
swoons when he sees even a harmless Eu-jable to repay it at once. They can tempt 
ropean colsopendra, or English centipede.|him with fresh loans, or rather get friends 
to do so, in order to pay the arrears of the 
THE SCOFFER’S FATE. joriginal lenders, begin to msure his lift, 
I was staying with my friend Mackin-|and so‘entangle him in the mazes of de bt, 
non, the ex-resident at Delhi.. He had an that they are sure of him as their victim 
extensive bungalow in the vicinity of that all the days of his life. The poor fellow 
city. Here he was wont to resort for the|soon obtains a better appointment. With 
sake of the shooting in the neighborhood. ‘it come fresh offers of money. Finding 
Myself, Martin, of the native infantry, and |all hope of escap2 gone, he wilfully shuts 
a Scotch indigo planter, were his guests| his eyes, and lets matters take their own 
at the time 1 speak of. Determined to|course, striving by a round of pleasures to 
have some rare sport, we were here as-|drown thought and reflection. 
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Such was the situation of poor Mackin- 
non, living like a prince, ever ready to lend 
the needy, and toassist the struggling man 
He had been the means of enabling many 
of his friends to accumulate fortunes. 
He had placed it in the power of several 
to return to Europe; yet for himself he 
could do nothing. He was far too deeply 
involved to hope for escape: so his only 
solace was to m:ke those around hiin as 
happy as he could, himself a willing sacri- 
fice at the altar of hospit lity. 

Sandy Frazer, the indigo planter, was 
the very reverse of the picture | have just 
drawn. Brought up by prudent parents, 
whom he had lostin early life, Sandy 
‘to make money.’ Far from attempting, 
rich himself, he had toiled on, guilty of no 
extravagance, indulging 
Year after year his m derate profits had 
accuinulated till he had become a very 
rich man. There 1s an old line in Latin, 
which tells us that the love of money 
grows with the possession of it. Far froia 
being contented with the taousands he 
had amassed, Frazer used to the fatigues 
of business, so accustomed to them as a!- 
most to like them, still remained in India, 
remitting occasional sums to Europe, to 
purchase estates he was never likely to 
behold. Ina word, Sandy was a prudent 
Scotchman—a term which in India signi- 
fies a rich one. 

Tom Martin, of the native infantry, 
whom [have mentioned as making up our 
party, was one of those beimgs whom we 
occasionally meet with in every society. 
Interrupted in his studies by the receipt of 
a military commission, and consequently 
bnt superficially grounded in any one 
branch of education, he yet made a smat- 
tering of them all. Anxious to be looked 
upon asa good fellow, he was ever ready 
to fight, to bet, to ride a race, or join a 
shooting party. Atcardshe played higher 
than he could afford: at table he drank 
deeper than his senses warranted. Fond 
of excitement, careless as to results, with- 
out any fixed principles, he had left his 
home, and having heard a great deal about 
philosophy, and similar stuff, affected to 
be a philosopher, and in order to prove the 
fact, at once plunged into open atheism, 
and like most persons of this stamp, con- 
tinually annoyed his friends, when a litile 
elated by liquor, by pouring forth his hor- 
rible and blasphemous doctrines to the an- 
noyance of those around him. 

Such was the case on the evening [I al- 
lude to. Cards and supper over, an ani- 
mated conversation on sporting topics in- 
duced Martin to drink deep. He lost his 
better senses; and as we sat out on the 
open deck, smoking our hookahs, and sip- 
ping our loll shrob, he burst forth into one 


Hours in Hindostan. 


jhave instilled into us. 
came to India with a strict determination | 
i 
by a sudden or great speculation, to en-| 





lof his anti-Christian tirades. We endeav- 
red to check him. It was impossible. 
We tried to reason with him. He actual- 


ly silenced us with his daring impieties. 
|Our ideas of right and wrong, our beliefs 
in rewards and punishments, he laughed 
toscorn. At length with an air of braga- 
'docio, he thus concluded one of his speech- 
}eS i— 

| *L’ll tell you what itis, my friends. Your 
|bigotry shall soon be upset. I will show 
‘you how [ mock your foolish fears, and 
defy, the powers you believe in. It is on- 
ily a first and slight proof of my bitter 
)scorn for the precepts which doating monks 
Here goes, for 
Heaven or for Hell, if such places exist !’ 
nd he sprang at once into the water. 
This disgusting boast, though it annoy- 
‘ed us, filled us with little alarm, since we 





in no excess.|knew there was not sufficient water to 


‘drown even a child, and the bottom was 
composed of a hard gravel, besides which, 
Martin wasa tip-top sw.mmer: so we on- 
ly considered the act as an insensate proof 
of inebriety. Presently, however, we 
looked out for him. He had plunged be- 
neath the surface, to which he did not 
rise again. We waited a minute or two: 
he still remained immersed. We called 
for torches, thinking he might have dived, 
and risen at some distance. We shouted 
to him; but all in vain. Some of our 
boatman jumped into the lake at the same 
spot where Martin had just sprang in. The 
water was scarcely up to their middles: 
they waded about, but without success. 
We were dreadfully alarmed ; yet we still 
hoped he was playing us some trick. Mor- 
ning broke, and we returned to our bunga- 
low ; but, alas! no tidings of Martin. The 
pond was well dragged, but the body 
could not be found, and we consequently 
set it down in our minds that our compan- 
ion had made for shore, in order to alarm 
us. Three days afterwards we again en- 
tered the boat, and were sitting in our 
open deck. The moon was shining bright- 
ly. Suddenly Mackinnon started up. He 
had seen dimly an object in the water. He 
called our attention. It was the body of 
Tom Martin floating on the surface. His 
face was deadly pale, and seemed to wear 
an expression of pain. His every feature, 
clearly defined by the bright lunar rays, 
Seemed ghastly and terrifying beyond any- 
thing that can be imagined. We dragged 
the body on board. In silent grief we bu- 
ried it next dav. Some of our party were 
then wild, and perhaps too wild in their 
beliefs. The warning, however, was not 
lost upon them. 


























THE GAOL CHAPLAIN : 


OR A DARK PAGE FROM LIFE’S 
VOLUME. 





Cuaptern I. 
THE ELECTION. 


“The time will come when a few words spoken with 
meekness and humi.ity, and love, sha'l be more accepii- 
ble than volumes of controversy, which common.y des- 
troy CHARITY, the very best part of true RELIGION. 


Ricuarp Hvcoxker. 
Reavy were the retorts, and frequent 
the interruptions, and loud the tones of a 
debate which was carried on for five mor- 
tal hours by one and twenty well-dressed 
gentlemen, in a large, comfortless-looking 





room of a most substantial building. 
They formed ‘a deliberate assembly !’ 
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The oddity with which these colloquial 
fragments fell upon the ear was heighten- 
ed by the deferential and assenting bows 
with which Sir Peter’s listeners evinced 
their perfect accordance in all his positions. 

‘The day wanes, gentlemen,’ said the 
chairman, addressing his brother magis- 
trates ; ‘we have discussed the matter at 
great length: the main question still re- 
inains undecided, the selection of a chap- 
lain. That must be decided by vote.’ 

‘It is wholly unnecessary,’ said Mr. 
Wapshott sturdily. ‘I do contend, and 
will through life maintain it, that no chap- 
lain is needed in our county gaol.’ 

‘We have no alternative,’ returned the 
chairman; ‘the Act is peremptory. An 
appointment must be made.’ 

‘How can such parties needa chaplain?’ 


The fact was obvious. It could not have |cried Mr. Watson Cumberstone, a wealthy 
escaped the notice of the most cursory ob-|slave owner; ‘a chaplain can’t reform 


server. ‘The quietude of their manner— 


them. Solitary confinement, and the 


the gravity of their mien—and the self-|treadmill may.’ 


possession displayed by the assembly gen | 
erally, bespoke the triumph of mind over | 


matter, and the sense which each speaker 


‘They are your fellow-creatures,’ said 
the chairman pointedly. 
‘I hope sir,’ said Mr. Cumberstone, with 


entertqined of the importance of the ques-|a flushed face and a quivering lip, ‘you 
tion before him. They were all in mor-|don't mean to assert that the offscum of 


ning costume ; and the majority, from the 
appearance of their travel-stained habili- 
ments, had ridden some distunce. It was 
indubitably a moving question which had 
brought themtogether. One gentleman,a 
Mr. Wapshott, of bulky dimensions, and 
with a fierce frown, looked savage : anoth- 
er sulky ; a third struck his boots repeat- 
edly and pettishly with his riding-whip ; 
a fourth, with flushed cheeks, and a shrill 
voice protested against the entire proceed- 
ing as extravagant and uncalled for ; while 
a fifth contented himself with consulting 
every ten minutes his repeater, and after 
each inspection exclaiming with redoubled 
earnesiness, ‘Divide! divide !’ 

The sedatives to this party of efferves- 
cing gentlemen were the chairman, and a 
Sir Peter Pettenger. The former looked 
calmly on, perfectly unmoved by the hub- 
bub around him; yet was every now and 
then betrayed into an involuntary smile by 
the gesticulation of some vivacious spokes- 
man, The latter was a stalwart, florid- 
looking man, who, arrayed in a bright- 
green sporting-frock, and leaning on a pol- 
ished thorn stick, seemed too complacent, 
easy, and good humored for any thing in 
this weary world to raffle him. Close to 
Sir l’eter—who stood in a kind of recess, 
and evidently listening to him with pain- 
ful attention, were three middle-aged mem- 
bers of the squirearchy ; and every now 
and then as the debate lulled in the centre 
of the hall, from Sir Peter’s corner were 
heard, ‘Lord Althorpe,’ ‘linseed cake,’ 
‘pig,’ ‘oatmeal and boiled potatoes,’ ‘live 
ps let live,’ ‘short horns,’ ‘Coke of Nor- 
folk.’ 


4 


society contained within the walls of a 
county gaol; the burglar, the highwayman, 
the thiet, the incendiary, are my—wy fel- 
low creatures ?' and Mr. Watson Cumber- 
stone looked furious as he finished his ora- 
tion. 

‘] believe that this is the relationship in 
which they stand ’to you,’ returned the 
chairman, in a still firmer and fuller tone, 
‘as members of the same great fainily ; 
subject to the same passions; and accoun- 
table to the same God.’ 

‘Mrs. Fry again! said Mr. C. hysteric- 
ally, to hisnext neighbor. ‘Now mark me. 
The principles of that woman will eventu- 
ally undermine the framework of society. 
I have said so for these last ten years; and 
it’s astonishing the few people | get to be- 
lieve me !’ 

‘But what has Mrs. Fry to do with the 
appointment of a 1 chaplain?’ And 
the querist looked fairly puzzled. 

‘Everything !’ cried Cumberstone pas- 
sionately ; ‘had she been content to let the 
question of prison discipline rest, we should 
never have heard of the necessity of gaol 
chaplains. But now the prevailing cry is 
‘humanity! humanity!’ I repeatit: the 
foundations of society are giving way. 
The whole nation is getting mbued with 
the Fry poison.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ said this listener, 
with an earnest and alarmed expression. 

Cries of ‘Order, order; chair, chair;* 
were now heard: and amid the silence 





which followed, the presiding magistrate 
observed, 
‘The pretensions of the candidates are 





now before you. Three gentlemen have 
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been selected whose testimonials appear of| 
the highest order. These gentlemen are | 
now present, if any magistrate wishes to, 
put to them any questign.’ 

‘Pigs, to have red necks, must be fed on 
corn. ' Remember that. I[ have it from 
the best authority. A red necked-pig—.’ 

A roar of laughter drowned the remain- 
ing portion of Sir Peter's agricultural lec- 
ture, which he had been quietly pursuing 
in his distant corner, much to the edifica- 
tion of his faithful listeners. 

When gravity was once more restored, 
the chairman observed, ‘the reverend gen- 
tlemen will be pleased to withdraw ;’ and 
on their retiring, continued: ‘I must again 
call tor a vote on the question now before 

ou. 

* There seemed at length a probability of 
the business of the day being concluded, 
Dr. Wilderspin was prdéposed and second- 
ed.. The chairman simply observing with 
reference to him, that Dr. W. was head 
master of a free grammar school ; minor 
canon in a cathedral church , rector of St. 
Martin's, Mimsbury ; and therefore must 
have ample leisure for the discharge of du- 
ties of gaol chaplain.’ 

Mr. Hilton's pretensions were those next 
adverted to. 

‘f have the highest respect for Mr. Hil- 
ton, said the gentleman who proposed him. 
*and I confidently recommend him to your 
suffrages. He is the very man for the of- 
fice. Prisoners don’t require long sermons; 
and | never heard one from Mr. H. that 
lasted above fifteen minutes. He is a 
great favorile of mine, for that very reasen. 
Gentlemen, you can't do better. He is 
my parish minister, and [ will answer for 
him. Try him on my recommendation. | 
beg to propose Mr. Hilton.’ 

The nomination was briefly seconded. 

‘And I have the pleasure to propose Mr. 
Cleaver,’ said a venerable magistrate, who 
had taken from the first no common inter- 
est in the success of this question ; ‘be- 
cause he holds and proposes to hold, no 
other appointment save this, should your 
favor raise him to it; because he will de- 
vote his whole time and attention to tie 
prisoners entrusted to him; and because | 
consider such an unreserved appropriation 
of time and effort to the case of these cul- 
prits essential to any chaplain’s success. 

‘For these, and similar reasons, I sec- 
ond Mr. Cleaver’s nomination,’ said the 
senior clerical magistrate. 

‘Mr. Cleaver! oh! ah! He’s touched 
with the Fry-mania,{’m persuaded,’ groan- 
ed Mr. Watson Cumberstone; these men 
would never so speak of him were he 
sound.’ 

The first ballotting took place, and at 
it’s close, Mr. Hilton's name being lowest 
on the poll, was withdrawn. A second 





ballot was called for. The numbers ran 
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very even. It was difficult to say wheth- 
er Dr. Wilderspin or myself would be the 
successful candidate. The chairman was 
called upon for his casting vote. 

‘Sir Henry Pettenger’s suffrage is st ll 
wanting,’ was his quick reply. 

‘Sir Henry, eried a dozen voices, ‘Sir 
Henry, whom are you for ?’ 

‘I? oh! I'm for peace and quietness, 
and protection to the agricultural inter- 
est. 

So spake the worthy landowner, who 
had just got to the subject of ‘Swedes.’ 

‘iiut the ehaplain—the chaplain.’ 

‘Oh, oh! I'm for the gentleman who 
spoke last. He has an audible voice. I 
like a clergyman with-an audible voice. It 
keeps me to the point on a sultry after- 
noon. I hear well myself; but some of 
the prisoners may be old and dullish. Yes 
—yes; it’s well to have a chaplain with 
an audible voice. Mr. Cleaver has my 
vote.’ 

The baronet’s suffrage turned the scale. 
I was elected by a majority of one. 

‘Mrs. Fry again. That everlasting 
woman once more in the ascendant!’ was 
the comment of Mr. Cumberstone, as with 
a hurried step and frowning brow, he 
sought his carriage. 


CuHaPptTer II. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


‘Our opinions are the ange! part of us; our acts the un- 
earth.y.” BULW.R. 


I held that appointment many long— 


long years. Many were the sorrowful 
hours, the bitter disappointments linked 
with it. Nor was the savage repulse, and 
the scornful taunt, and the ungrateful 
farewell wanting. It was a perpetual ex- 
ercise of faith and patience. ‘Io some, 
and to those the most guilty, it was in 
vain that | addressed myself. Their hearts 
seemed steeled against all avowal of error, 
and entreaty for’ forgiveness. ‘Lhe massy 
walls which surrounded them were not 
more callous and impenetrable. With 
others—of whom [ had begun to hope well 
—did I find that the seed had fallen on 
rocky ground. Oh! it was a depressing, 
disappointing, heart-wearying scene. One 
advantage it possessed—the frequent op- 
portunities it afforded me of witnessing the 
labors of a body of men to whom Engiand 
is so deeply indebted—” ne Britisu Mac- 
istracy. Individual instances among 
them there may be of wayward temper, 
and eccentric views; but as a body, their 
diligent, devoted and disinterested dis- 
charge of the trust reposed in them must 
be witnessed day by day to be duly appre- 
ciated. ‘These I fear I shall offend by the 
statements | amabouttomake. But there 
ire moments when even the claims of 
friendship must be forgotten; and even 
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the favor of that powerful body to which I 
owe so much, must be sacrificed, if needs 
be, to a sense of individual duty, and ade- 
sire to befriend the fallen. 

Ian the gaol of. two punishments 
were in vogue, the treadmill, and solitary 
confinement. The former was a specie 
freely prescribed by the visiting just ces, 
and by no means reluctantly administered 
by the gaoler. Asa general punishment, 
i think it inhuman. I[ have watched its 
operation, and pronounce upon it this ver- 
dict. What is the object of punishment ? 
moral reformation of these who undergo it, 
And what species of punishment is likely 
to be attended with such a result? Sure- 
1» that which has a tendency to incline 
the prisoner to turn his thoughts inward 
upon himself, and to give birth to firm 
resolutions for future amendment. 

To these covetted results, in no shape 
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|but do not assail the mind. Do not tam- 
|per with that bright emanation of the di- 
vinity, which, once disorded, is beyond 
|your power to restore. Pause long and 
deeply ere you add to any sentence ‘sou.t- 
|TARY CONFINEMENT. There is connected 
;with it an amount of torture and agony, 
|which none_ but the sufferer himself can 
estimate, and which man should be very 
slow, very slow to inflict upen hig fellow. 
| Has he under any circumstances the 
iright to do so ? 

{ leave this query for the consideration 
of the merciful, the thoughtful, the forgiv- 
ing. 

My own view is, and ] state it with all 
humility, that that prison best answers its 
| proposed end where the inmates are led to 
labor steadily in some useful branch of in- 
dustry ; where they are taught to look to 
labor as the great or only source of their 





or form, is the treadmill auxiliary. It has enjoyment, and in which they are prepar- 
the most baneful effect upon the mind of|ed for becoming useful members of society 


the prisoner. It indisposes him wholly to 
a thoughtful retrospect of his past life. It 
steels him against profiting by the war. 
nings afforded by present privations. It 
renders him irritable, morose, sullen, vin- 
dictive. It is the foe of every feeling bor- 


dering on moral reformation. It is the) 


fruitful parent of deception and falsehood. 
To avoid, ,treadwheel labor every species 
of deceit will be resorted to. Sickness 
will be feigned ; falsehoods without end 
will be uttered, and persisted in; every 
ruse which ingenuity can suggest will be 
practised on the doctor; and every pretext 
resorted to which may release them from 
the wheel. Moreover, as a punishment it 
is unjust. It presses unequally upon dif- 
ferent individuals. To the young strong 
man, it is nothing of the punishment 
which it proves to the aged, the feeble, or 
the failing. Prisoners’ are not slow to 
observe this. They see and reason upon 
its inequality ; they complain of its injus- 
tice as a penalty on misconduct, and aver 
that the treadinill punishes the old and 
infirm far more than the young and ro- 
bust, and tall men more than short men. 
Again, it is downright destruction to 
health. Many a constitution has it pros- 
trated hopelessly and irredeemably. In- 
stance after instance might be quoted 
where a man, after having worked ten 
hours at treadwheel labor, has at the ex- 
piration of his sentence, found himself ut- 
terly unable, from debility, to maintain 
his wife and family. 

Now, surely the intention of punish- 
ment is to reform not to destroy. 

And if,in my humble judgment, so many 
and obvious are the objections to the tread- 
mill as a punishment, still more abhorrent 
to the feelings is that of solitary confine- 
ment. Punish a man by privation—by 
degradation—by. hard labor, if you will: 


jon regaining their freedom. And that 
| would appear to me a model prison, which 
ithe prisoners have entered without the 
least knowledge of any trade or business, 
\left capable of earning their livelihood. 

Of this, I have long been persuaded— 
punishinent will not reclaim. It will irri- 
tate and it will harden; but it will not re- 
claim. It will never suggest one contrite 
feeling. Kindness may ; to its magic even 
the most sullen are not insensible. 

I remember once a young lad upon 
whom punishment had been tried in vain. 
Turnkeys, monitors, gaoler, had success- 
ively pronounced him irreclaimable. 

] said to him one day, ‘Poor lad,’—he 
had come from the West Riding, and I 
tried to recollect, for associations sake, 
something of it’s phraseology—‘what is 
that old grey-haired man, thinkest thou, 
idoing now ?—he, who accompanied thee 
\to this prison, and wept so long and 
loudly at leav ng thee? He has come ov- 
er Trent, the work of the day is doue, and 
he is sitting sadly by his turi-fire. He is 
thinking of thee, lad—ay, and praying for 
thee—ay, and hoping that, should he never 
see thee again on earth, thou mayest meet 
him in heaven. But will it be so? ah! it 
will be so. And I—I could almost weep 
over thee, my lad, myself, now and bitter- 
ly, if I could see thee touched and softened, 
penitent and humbled.’ 

He listened, the hard muscles began to 
work ; the compressed lips to quiver ; the 
eyelids to moisten ; and ere longa fright- 
ful and, passionate flood of tears flowed 
from those large, stern eyes. 

His disposition was changed, and for the 
better, ever after. 

Here my moralizings must close, and I 
must pass from sentiment to action. A 
feeling of increasing sympathy for the 








hardships of the poor: a zeal daily deepen- 
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ing and widening for their protection and 
improvement, is one of the most hopeful 

gens of the present age. To be sure the 
‘doctrine has been lately broached. Pov- 
erty almost invariably leads to crime ; such 
is the law of nature, although not the law 
of the land.’ 

His must be a strangely constituted 
mind which could arrive at such a conclu- 
sion, énd an intensely selfish spirit which 
eould avow it. 

‘Muis n’importe. It cannot check the 

i humanity which is rapidly rolling 
in; from which the oppressed and the ter- 
rorsstricken have so much to hope; and 
to which such earnest heed is given by the 
good and wise of every class. 

An bour will come when Lord London- 
derry will regret that such a sentiment 
should ever have been traced by his pen. 
For its avowed purpose it is powerless. 
But the enemies of his order; the Char- 
tists and Revolutionists of the day, point 
to it with triumph, as the creed held by a 
noble of England. 

In this point of view it is mischievous 
and lamentable. But to my journal. 


CuattTer }11. 


THE SOLDIER ASSASSIN. 


show me the life of which some portion is not shroud- 
ed in mystery.’ Da. CHANNING 8 Discourses. 

A few weeks after my appointment to 
the chaplaincy, and before habit had ren- 
dered me a calm and suspicious listener to 
the sad recitals which were continually 
submitted to me, a committal took place, 
the particulars attending which rivetted 
my attention then, and have often irritated 
my curiosity since. 

The party was in the prime of life, agile 
with a remarkably good address, and a 
keen, clear, quick eye. The magistrate 
who convicted him, himself a soldier, ex- 
pressed his conviction that the prisoner had 
served in the ranks; and Phillip Wingate’s 
military air and martial step in some de- 
gree bore outthe assertion. But the accu- 
sed entered into no explanations. He 
avowed, indeed, to the Bench, in firm but 
respectful terms, his entire innocence of 
the deed laid to his charge: but he set up 
no alibi; nor did he attempt any counter 
statement; nor would he, though invited 
by the committing magistrate, state where 
he had been on the night and hour when 
the alleged outrage took place. 

The facts were these. A wealthy far- 
mer, not of peculiarly sober: habits, or of 
extremely retentive memory, was robbed 
on his return from Bottesbury fair. His 
assailants were three in number, and one 
of them, he swore most positively, was 
Wingate, 

‘One is grieved to commit such a fine 
fellow as that to a gaoler’s discipline,’ said 





the presiding magistrate, at the close of 
the examination; ‘but the prosecutor's 
statement is so decided, that he leaves us 
no alternative.’ 

His brother magistrates assented, and 
Philip Wingate was led away. 

‘I never touched the man; have none 
of his money ; never spoke to him in my 
life, the prisoner asseverated ; and from 
this declaration he never varied. 

The assizes came on ; and the trial from 
the habits of the prosecutor, and the large 
sum of money of which be had been rob- 
bed excited considerable interest. Win- 
gate was firm and self-possessed through- 
out. He cross examined the prosecutor, 
Basham, with considerable skill! ; he elici- 
ted the material fact, that he had been 
drinking deeply during the morning of the 
day on which the robbery was efiected ; 
he drew from him that the evening was 
far advanced when the scuffle took place ; 
and that ‘it was neither dark nor light’ 
when his pocket-book was snatched from 
him. Nay more, he reminded the prose- 
cuting counsel—a rambling desultory 
speaker, that he was not obliged to tell the 
jury where he wason the day and heur 
when the robbery took place, and that his 
silence on this point was no proof of his 
guilt; and that his being found three 
hours after the oecurrence, near the spot 
where Bashum said he had been robbed, 
did not prove him to bea party to such 
robbery, supposing it to have taken place. 
He again asseverated his innocence. The 
tone, the temper, the tact with which 
these observations were made had a visi- 
ble effect upon the judge ; while the pris- 
oner’s martial-bearing, manly voice, and 
ceul, self-sustained deportment carried 
with him the sympathy of a crowded court. 
But he gave no explanation, called no wit- 
nesses : and the judge, having twice asked 
him if he had any further statement to 
make, and having received a respectful 
negative, proceeded to address the jury. 
His charge was clear and masterly, and on 
the whole, favorable to the prisoner. He 
dwelt on the admitted intemperate habits 
of the prosecutor: on the fact that he had 
been drinking deeply the day he was rob- 
bed ; on his admission that he had never 
seen the prisoner prior to the night named 
in the indictment: and that none of Bash- 
am’s property had been found in Wingate’s 
possession. 

If ever judge was counsel for a prisoner, 
Barron Garrow was Wingate’s counsel on 
that occasion. 

But it availed not. 

The jury was composed mainly of tarm- 
ers, and they, having a wholesome dread 
of highwaymen, a reverential respect for 
their greasy pocket-books, and a fellow- 
feeling for a brother clod ‘overtaken by a 
little liquor,’ returned a verdict of ‘guilty.’ 














The judge was taken by surprise ; but, 
after a pause, he remarked on the absence 
of all violence, dwelt on the extenuating 
features of the case. Again he paused as 
if scarcely reconciled in his own mind to 
the finding of the jury, and then passed a 
+ sai sentence of transportation for 

ife. 

Wingate left the dock as cool and self- 
possessed as if nothing had happened. 

‘I never counted on an acquittal,’ was 
his remark ‘tHe past told me that. But 
now to make the best of matters.’ 

And he moved away with as firm a step, 
and as bold a carriage, as if he had been 
going on parade. 

There was a point, however, on which 
his nerve never failed him—the treadmil!; 
he shook when he approached it. 

‘And yet,’ said the gaoler, in mentioning 
the fact, ‘it was no new acquaintance: it 
was merely the renewal of a former inti- 
macy.’ 

‘How mean you?’ 

‘I mean this, sir, that Wingate has been 
upon the mill many a time and oft before 
to-day.’ 

‘That must be mere conjecture.’ 

‘By no means. Three minutes make 
strange discoveries ; they will suffice to 
show the awkwardness of a raw hand, and 
the ease and skill of an old practitioner. 
Wingate is the latter: the treadmill is fa- 
miliar to him: he knows every maneuvre 
and trick respecting it.’ 

‘That surprises me. But he still asserts 
his innocence ?’ 

‘He does, sir, and in my opinion, truly. 
I heard the trial: 1 watched the man close- 
ly before and singe; and I verily believe 
he was neither principal nor accomplice 
in that affair. However, he will pay the 
penalty: for he starts for the hulks at 
Portsmouth at seven tomorrow.’ 

That evening he sent for me: and asa 
last and particular favor, begged that he 
might see me alone. His wish was acced- 
ed to. He began by thanking me for ‘the 
pains 1 had taken ;’ they were his own 
words ; ‘to make him a better man anda 
better Christian :’ and then expressed his 
‘fears that | bad thought him sullen and 
ungrateful,’ because he was not communi- 
cative. 

‘] could not,’ he continned, ‘clear my- 
self in Basham’s case without implicating 
others. I must-have delivered up three 
associates to certain punishment had 1} 

id where I was and how employed, when 

t perjured coward was eased of his 

ket-book. I disdained to be a traitor ; 
and cheerfully submit, in preference, to 
my punishment. But to you sir, [ will 
make a clean breast. J never robbed that 
man: but I know who did. I was not far 
off, for I was poaching : and it was while 
searching for some game which I had hid, 
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and like a fool, could not readily find, 
that the constables apprehended me as the 
guilty party. But, 1 repeat, Basham was 
not molested by me. I| never saw him till 
we met before umagistrate Poaching has 
been my rnin: that, and nothing else. 
My poor father’s prophecy is about to be 
fulfilled, that my gun would banish, me 
from my country and my home for ever. 

‘My prospects, sir, were, at one time 
good. My father was a small Jand-holder 
in Nottinghamshire under the Duke of--- 
The Duke was partial to him; and proved 
it by many acts of well timed assistance. 
His Grace had fer years paid particular 
attention to agriculture: was himself a 
practical farmer: liked to see land clean ; 
was no bad judge of a fallow: and could 
tell unerringly from the look of the crop 
whether, labor or manure, had been 
stinted on the land. An cccupier bent on 
the improvement of his farm was the 
Duke's delight. On all these points John 
Wingate was a tenant to his Grace’s mind. 
But he had another, and still more power- 
ful recommendation. The Duke strictly 
preserved the game. He liked a gun in 
none of his tenant’shands. Sporting, and 
a smock-frock, he held utterly irreconcile- 
able. ‘He shoots occasionally’ was a sen- 
tence which sealed the dismissal of many 
a careless but honest son of the soil. Here 
my father's claim to pre-eminence, was in- 
disputable. That being did not live who 
could say he had ever seen John Wingate 
carrya gun. The partridge might nestle 
among his turnips, and the hare nibble his 
young wheat, and the pheasant whirr from 
his thick plantation, fearless of molesta- 
tion from him. 

Not so his only, and unfortunate child. 
[ was borna sportsman. From my very 
childhood I coveted the name of a ‘crack 
shot.’ Chid- me, beat me, deprive me of 
faod or rest; and each and all these pun- 
ishments have, in turn, been mine; noth- 
ing could win me from field sports. ‘It is 
thy bane boy,’ my poor father used to say; 
it will deprive thee of light and liberty, 
and all that thy soul holds dear ’ 

‘Ah, sit! ifthe great were but sensible 
of the odium which the game laws entail 
on them: if they could guess the angry 
feelings, the bitter alienation which they 
create and keep up between the peasant 
and the proprietor; if they were aware 
what a chafed and exasperated spirit a 
land occupier impresses upon his family, 
that neither he nor any of his sons can 
shoot with impunity a single head of that 
game which has been bred upon his own 
farm, and has thriven upon the produce of 
his own toils, they would exterminate the 
breed from their domain. 

‘For atime 1! was wary; but success 
rendered me incautious: and early one 
morning, when I had just flushea a covey, 
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I was caught. The keepers were inflexi- 
ble. They reported me to the Duke. | 
blamed him not, 
forbearingly. He sent for my father. He 
reminded him of the condition; implied, 
but fully understood, on which all his 
tenints held their farms. He asked me if 
I ‘denied the charge ?’ I at once admitted 
it. He then said that my youth, and my 
father’s worth, should quash the present 
accusation: he would forget that he had 


He acted kindly and) 





ever heard it: but he warned me of thie) 
consequences of any future transgressions. | 

I left him baffled, vexed, and mortified ;| 
but by no means convinced that I was the 
wrong doer. My father’s distress was 
great and it moved me. [ mentally made 
a firm resolve: and for days, nay weeks, | 
kept it. But the trial was severe. To tlie 
call of the patridge from the stubble: to 
rouse ‘puss’ from her form and ‘so-ho’ her 
as she scoured gaily down the hedge-row, 
and al] the while within range; in this 
thicket to put up a pheasant; and in that 
turnip field to stumble upor a glorious co- 
vey; and to feel all the time that my 
hands were tied, and my gun useless, and 
my dog idle: this toa spirit like mine, 
was unendurable. Again I ventured : 
was detected, fined, surcharged, and dis- 
owned by my terror-stricken parent ; com- 
mitted. 

‘Put him on the treadmill was the order 
of the visiting justice: nothing fiffer than 
the treadmill; brings a fellow at once to 
his senses: works a thorough cure: he 
rarely pays us a second visit who has been 
once on the treadmill. 

‘These are remarks glibly uttered, but 





the conclusion they draw is not borne out 
by experience. Those who have under- 
gone terms of ‘imprisonment with hard la-| 
bor, have again and again been housed in| 
their old quarters. Prison returns prose) 
this. Asto myself and the wheel, I hard-| 
ly think I deserved it. One point was 
clear to me. Magistrates who preserve 
game, are apt to look at poaching through 
a magnifying glass. They find in it a, 
combination of the seven deadly sins. 
Their own personal feelings are, unsuspec- 
ted by themselves, at work on the question. 
Their thoughts dwell on it till at length 
they regard poaching as a much more hein- 
ous off:nce than it really is, or than the 
law views it 

‘I was placed on the mill. Its punish- 
ment was to reform me. Reform me? It 
made me irritable, quarrelsome, sullen, 
savage. Reform me? It merged my 
thoughts in bodily fatjgue and exhaustion. 
Instead of encouraging me by cheerful em- 
ployment in prison to seek labor as the 
means of honest subsistence when [ left it, 
it confirmed me in my hatred for labor by 
compelling me to submit to it in its most 





painful, irksome, and exhausting form. 
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And yet there are those who have greater 
cause to complain of it than myself. If 
men, young and strong men, sink under 
its infliction, how can it be expected that 
women, weak and wretched women, can 
bear up againsti:? There are very few 
of them who can undergo such labor: 
there is the greatest ae to teach 
them to be upon the wheel, and escape 
accident ; and frequently have I known 
women to bleed at the nose when first put 
to the wheel. How many have been 
caught in the wheel, and maimed by it for 
life : and yet there are humane and benev- 
olent individuals who contend for it as a 
proper punishment for women upon prison 
diet. And the judges wonder, and gaolers 
complain, that prisoner, their period cf 
confinement completed, leave the prison 
walls more sullen, callous, hardened, des- 
perate characters than they entered them. 
The wonder would be if it were otherwise. 

‘My sentence fulfilled, 1. sought, for a 
few hours, my father's roof. He welcom- 
ed me with much kindness. No reproof, 
no taunt, no allusion to the past escaped 
him; 1 do not sufferthim to remain long 
in ignorance of my intentions. ‘{ will not 
remain at home; it would be your ruin. 
[ cannot subdue this propensity, but it shall 
not be indulged at your expense: To ycu 
| will be burdensome no longer. I will 
earn my own bread: it shall be asa sol- 
dier. Entreaties, expostulations, tears, 
were not wanting to induce me to alter my 
resolution. I was firm and enlisted. I 
was fortunate in my selection. The 4th 
was well officered, and it was not long be- 
fore the education | had received told fa- 
vorably for me | could write quickly 
and legibly: had a thorough knowledge 
of accounts: some smattering of general 
information: and above all, was free trom 
that vice which ruins so many privates— 
drunkenness. That through life, I have 
loathed. 1 was noticed by those above ime; 
tried in various capacities, and found faith- 
ful. Confidence was placed in me, and a 
vacancy occurring, 1] was raised to the 
rank of corporal. Thus far all was honest 
livelihood, and hoping that the future 
would retrieve the past, shame and igno- 
miny were hanging over me. My charac- 
ter was about to receive a wound from 
which it.never recovered. 

I hadbeen corporal three months, when 
a new ensign joined the corps. His name 
was Cattams. His father had been in bu- 
siness at Manchester, and was wealthyy 
and his only son, Curtius, was gazette 
‘ensign by purchase.’ I can, sir, but im- 
differently describe him. He might net 
be, intentionally, a malevolent or mali- 
cious man: but never human being pos- 
sessed more odious peculiarities. The 
good feeling of the regiment was gone 
from the very moment he joined it. He 
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was a man of the most restless activity : 
ill-directed, and spent on trifles. He had 
an eye quick at detecting defects, and a 
tongue singularly apt at exposing them. 
His temper was immoveable; no reply 
would silence him: no retort irritate him. 
His perseverance was remarkable. He 
would again andgagain return to the point, 
refer to the ‘Articles of War,’ quote ‘Gen- 
eral Orders,’ and comment on them till 
the whele mess was roused. As to the 
men no jrregularity escaped him: and no 
excuse appeased him. Dress, accoutre- 
ments, attitude, all were sé@verely scanned. 
Poor man; with him an officer’s main du- 
ty was to find fault. The results were 
unavoidable. Punishments became more 
frequent. The lash was brought more and 
more into requisition. The men became 
dis;:irited : and the officers disunited. The 
lieutenant colonel, who had grown grey 
in his country’s service, and had lost an 
arm in her cause, was heard to say, ‘Mr. 
Cattams, discipline in unskilful hands may 
become tyranny. ‘Martinet’ is an ugly 
addition to a mang. name. You under- 
stand me. 

‘But M. Catitams either did not or could 
not, understand him: for a few days after- 
wards, a conversation took place at mess, 
where the commanding officer is president 
and supposed to be acheck on all intempe- 
rate expressions: this conversation, in its 
tone somewhat animated and unguarded, 
Cattams contrived should ieach the Horse 
Guards. 

An inquiry was made. Some corres- 
pondence took place. It issued in an ad- 
monition, couched in very gentle and 
measured terms, but addressed to the lieu- 
tenant colonel. It was sufficient. ‘If,’ 
said he,‘a beardless boy can draw down re- 
proof upon a white-headed and wounded 
veteran, it is asign the service can do 
without him. The hint shall not be given 
twice.’ He sold out immediately, and his 
retirement completed the discord of the 
regiment. 

‘But lamin advance of my history. 
The day prior to our colonel's departure, 
I had the misfortune to attract the ensign’s 
attention. { had some report—I forget 
its precise nature now—to make to him. 
It displeased him both in form and sub- 
stance; and hesett!ed on me his little, 
hateful, designing, deceitful looking eyes. 
That glance, I knew well, portended mis- 
chief. After a pause, he said slowly, ‘] 
have seen you before, corporal, and that 
when you did not wear ared coat; I am 
sure ot it for [ never forget features ; where 
could it be ?? I made no attempt to assist 
his memory, for I had a foreboding of evil, 
and cared not how soon the interview ter- 
minated. 

‘I have it,’ said he, after a pause, and 
with a look of malicious satisfaction that 


made my blood run riot in my veins. ‘I 
saw you, sirrah, in county ga»l; and 
watched you as you took your turn on the 
treadmill. Yes, yes; my recollection is 
perfect. 1 was sure I had ceen you under 
other and disgraceful circumstances. To 
your duty, sir, to your duty.’ 

‘] left him, a ruined man. | knew it. | 
felt it. The future was darkly and h-pe- 
lessly overcast. And to add to the bitter- 
ness of my situation, [ was powerless. Ex- 
\planation, entreaty, expostulation, all 
‘would have been unavailing. Forbear- 
ance was a word my tormentor knew not. 
[ was at his mercy; and 1 was sure he 
would degrade me. ‘Ah sir, continued 
Wingate, with visible emotion, ‘none but 
those whose position has been so unfortu- 
nate can tell the disastrous influence of re- 








cognition in atter-life, upon a criminal who 
from a sense of guilt, has been !ed to heart 
‘felt penitence and sincere resolutions of 
future amendment. If aman really re- 
pents, he may by steady perseverance and 
unflinching firmness succeed in gaining 
the character of an useful member of soci- 
ety ; but he will live in constant apprehen- 
sion of having his good name suddenly and 
irredeemably forfeited by the recognition 
of some abandoned fellow prisoner, or some 
vain and heartless official. Ifthe penitent’s 
inclination return to honest courses he not 
quite decided ; if his virtuous resolutions 
be not thoroughly fixed ; that recognition 
proves fatal. Past delinquencies are ex- 
posed ; bitter, angry and-revengeful feel- 
ings are called up, which would otherwise 
have slept. The finger of scorn is vointed 
at him. He is discouraged in his course. 
References to the past float around him. 
The progress of reformation slackens ; 
and after a while he ceases to struggle 
with the calumnies of the slanderous, and 
becomes vicious,drunken, brutal, reckless.’ 

The wretched man paused froin the vio- 
lence of his feelings; and [ could but men- 
tally acknowledge the truth of the picture 
he had drawn. 

‘That day,’ he resumed, ‘was a busy and 
a pleasant day for Ensigu Cattams. Be- 
fore nightfall jew in my own division were 
ignorant of his ‘happy discovery.’ Accor- 
ding to some, | had been tried for sheep- 
stealing : according to others for burglary. 
but be my crime what it might, my infla- 
ence was over. J] was a damaged man. I 
hid been seen on the treadurill, in a felon's 
dress; and in felon’s company. That was 
sufficient. Name and fame were gone. 
My authority with the men was impaired. 
in vain | strove to regain it: my officers 
looked upon me coldly and suspiciously : 
and on aslight instance of forgetfulness 
ocenrring——forgetfulness attended with no 
‘Il consequences, and trifling in its nature: 
forgetfulness, which in other days would 
have been visited only by a slight reproof: 
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it was thought fit that ‘marked notice 
should be taken of it.’ I was dismissed 
from my post of corporal, and reduced to 
the ranks. The blow did not surprise me 
lexpected it. But it crushed me to the 
earth. Thoughts, bitter, burning and re- 
vengeful, took possession of ne. Thoughts 
which the evil spirit could alone suggest : 
and which, no dread of after-consequences 
ever subdued The discord in the 4th 
was now at its height, and had attracted 
the displeasure of the Horse Guards. We 
were ordered on foreign service: and told 
pretty plainly that our prospect of return- 
ing home was distant. We embarked and 
reached our destination on the eve of a 
general engagement. How I rejoiced at 
the intelligence. How my heart leapt and 
my sgirits rose at the thought of taking the 
feld. How delightedly I hailed the con- 
firmation of the report. I had reason ; for 
I had long resolved that the very first en- 
gagement should rid me of my toe for ev- 
er: you start sir. What, are you not 
aware that thus many aregimental tyrant 
closes his career? 1s it new to you that 
the severe and cruel officer often perishes 
by the weapon of hisown men? Think 

on that when a military superior is exe- 
crated by those whom he commands, and 
who are daily writhing under his rule, that 
such an opportunity will be lost? Oh, no! 
They die as the public records state—on 
the ‘tented field :’ at the head of their reg- 
iment: leading on their men: cheering 
them to victory ; they are praised in the 
commander-in-chiefs despateh: and la- 
mented in general orders: and their wid- 
ows obtain pensions: and their memories 
a monument in St. Paul's or Westminister 
Abbey ; but they fall by the rifles of their 
own men.’ 

‘Among red coats this is no secret. All 
officers are well aware of it. Ours were 
wide awake on the point. ‘I'he senior 
captain was heard to say to his junior, 
‘Their is, 1 am concious, a very unpleas- 
ant feeling afloat in the regiment, and if 
we go into action the odds are fifty to one 
against the Manchester-man.’ ‘He has 
been warned,’ was the cool reply, by my- 
self and others: his tactics are peculiar, 
let him abide by them. ‘Never was there 
a man,’ ran the rejoinder, ‘so thoronghly 
master of the art of making himself detes- 
table.’ 

‘We went into action. Caftams fell 
early. Iwas not his only foe. He was 
pierced by three balls. ‘ihe surgeon ex- 
amined him: looked grave but made no 
report. Never man fell less lamented 
But from that moment I[ never knew rest. 
The curse of blood was on me: and he 
fought against me whom no stb erfuge 
can deceive, and no deed of darkness es- 
cape. I had never a cheerft! hour after- 
wards. I might have been happy, for my 
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worldly circumstances improved. My 
aged father longed for the companionship 
of his only child, and to secure it purcha- 
sed my discharge. ‘Come,’ were his words 
‘and cheer my solitude. Let me see thee 
before I die. God has prospered me. 
Come, [| am feeble and failing; come to 
that homestead which “— soon be thine.’ 

‘He left me his all. But no blessin 
went with it. Loss after loss befel me. i 
knew the eause. The brand of Cain was 
upon me. ’Ere long I was again a home- 
less wanderer. I resumed my old pursuits. 
| took to poaching : and it earned a fair, 
and to me, agreeable livelihood. Thus 
employed, I witnessed, from a distance,— 
the spoiling of that drunkard, Basham ; 
but I would betray no associate. There is 
a stern fidelity which binds those who own 
no other tie. Of the offence specially 
charged against me, I repeat, I am inno- 
cent; but I feel that I am a gross offender. 
Of that | am very sensible. I thank you, 
sir, heartily and respectfully, for having 
listened to me. It has been a great reliet 
to me thus to unburdegunyself of the past. 
{ am not hardened intltricne. Oh, no! I 
constantly pray for pardon: for I feel 
mine has been no common sin.’ 

What followed needs no mention here. 
I trust the advice | gave was sound: and 
I am sure the spirit in which it was receiv- 
ed was humble. We parted—and forever. 

Early the next morning the van started 
for Portsmouth. On its arrival there it 
was surrounded by a crowd, among which 
were several tall, bulky women. ‘These, 
as Wingate alighted, pressed around the 
turnkeys: pinioned one, hustled another, 
and felled a third: and in the melee Win- 
gate escaped. 

From the rapid and off hand manner in 
which his rescue was effected, his deliver- 
ers must have been men disguised. I have 
often tried to trace him: and to discover 
whether his apparently sincere penitence 
issued in amendment. But in vain. The 
lapse of vears has thrown no light upon 
his history. 

That Ensign Cattams perished in the 
manner Wingate described, the surviving 
officers of his regiment seemed to entertain 
slight doubt. 


Cuapter [V. 
PRISON GLOOM 
“Here—tiine with leaden wing 
Moves s.ow.y on.” 

It has often occurred to me as I quitted, 
with jaded spirits and wearied step, the 
last cell I had to visit during the morning, 
how painful is the position and how ex- 
hausting the labors, of a gaolchaplain. It 
is true that the office of every parish priest, 
when faithfully and efficiently discharged, 
must bring him into close communication 
with the poor, both during their short day 
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of comparative comfort and happiness, and|night assassin. The vilest portion of the 
during their long and gloomy night of pos-| community are in his hours of toil presen- 
itive suffermg and sorrow. The afflicted,|ted to him; to sad details of misery and 
the vicious, the indigent—all these must) guilt is he daily obliged to listen; humb- 
come under his notice, and cause him ma-| ling views of our common nature are con- 
ny ananxious hour. But ifhe has his tri-| stantly submitted to him. Oppressed and 
als, he has also his triumphs. The young|sorrow-stricken, weary and sick at heart 
of the fold, tended by his fostering care,|does he often leave the sphere of duty as- 
and broughtjunder his spiritual superinten-| signed to him, praying the innocent may 
dence, first tothe holy rite of—the aged be strengthened from above, and the guil- 
calmed, supported, and strengthened by |ty led to seek mercy where alone it can be 
his affectionate counsel—the increasing at- found. 
tachment and growing confidence of his; I was thus musing when a case was 
people—signs of reformation in some, and| brought before me, the peculiar features 
fruits of matured religious belief in others, of which engaged for some days no small 
here an instance of unqualified resignation | share of public attention. The party had 
on the bed of sickness—there a bright ex-| moved in the higher ranks of society, was 
ample of cheerful submissien to unexpec-| young and highly gifted, and in one sense 
ted misfortune ;—holy children ;—happy| worthy of a better fate. When commit- 
deaths,—these are cheering spectacies,|ted he was ill—suffering severely from a 
which hearten him on his course, and so-|burn—and was especially commended to 
lace him for many a disappointed hope and |the care and skill of the gaol surgeon. I 
blighted expectation. : saw him frequently. He—but his story 
It is not so with the gaol chaplain. must be given in the third person, and in 


Se ma No 


The importance of his office all will ad-|detail. To spare the feelings ot survivors 


mit ; its irksomeygss few can understand. 
His stipend is, tdi most part, scanty, 


every expedient has been adopted; and if 
the leading facts should be recognised by 


coincident only with the full exercise of|/any party, it can only be by some one who 


all his powers. For his old age there re- 
mains retirement—not preferment. Rare 


‘has reason to say, “Quorum pars magna 


fui.” 





is the instance where a gaol chaplain has 
been advanced in his profession. And yet! _ Carrer V. 


be has claims—claims which the dispen-| POYNTZBURY ; OR, IDENTITY ! 
sers of Church patronage might fairly ac- , 


knowledge, and which the aged gaol chap-| ANCESTRY. 

laid might, without shame, prefer. “Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward. 
He has to move daily in an atmosphere | My whole life was a contest, since the day 

of crime ; and yet he would be talse to his| That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 

as : ‘ | The gift—a fate, or will, that walked astray, 

trust, and ill discharge the duties expec-| And } at times have found the struggle hard, 

ted of him, were he to become callous to! And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay, 

the suffering which crime engenders. He, But now I fain would for a time survive, 


has to move not unfrequently in an atmos-, tat So 90 TE een 
phere of disease, which he incurs the risk) It was a bright laughing morning in 
of contracting, while administering to those spring, the sun shone cheerily, and a gen- 
who are its victims the consolations of re- tle breeze, as it swept softly and wooingly 
ligion. He has to encounter the disaffec-| over the beautiful bay of Naples, broke the 
ted, the designing, and the desperate. The deep blue waves into innumerable sap- 
difficulties of his position multiply; and|phires. Light skiffs flitted gaily over its 
the exigencies of the times impose on him bosom, the rude chorus of the fishermen 
fresh and unlooked-for exertion. The de-| rose lazily from the shore ; while ever and 
luded victims of political agitation come anon the measured beat of the wave upon 
under his eye: and it is his duty, as well) the sand fell upon the ear with a soothing 
as his delight, to use the most strenuous| and delicious murmur. 
exertion to stay the plague now propaga-| Fair and gladening as was the scene, 
ting amongst,us, by arraying the poor| some there were who viewed it apparently 
against the ri€h, as opposite and antago-|blind to its beauty, and insensible to its 
nist classes—as if they had a diversity, in-|influence. {na window commanding the 
stead of a community, of interests, and as} bay sat that morning ayouthful, but unso- 
if the happiness and security of both did| cial party, loitering over a late breakfast. 
not depend upon the good understanding, ‘Another day and no letters from Eng- 
and affectionate connexion subsisting be-|land!’ said the youngest of the trio, a 
tween them. handsome, but feeble and delicate-looking 
To cheer him—what remains? His| man, addressing as he spoke, a graver and 
haunt is not the vine-clad cottage, or the| older associate, to whom in feature and 
lonely farm or the thatched hut on the|expression he bore a marked resemblance. 
moorybut the dark and dreary cell of the} ‘Ten thousand curses light on that idiot 
biftgiar, the highwayman, and the mid:/Brackenbury. Why the doesn’t he 
, 5 
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write? What can cause his silence’? Canjand to which native Irish drollery can 
you explain it, Lennard ?’ alone do justice. 

‘Only upon the conviction, Sir Shafto,, ‘Ha, ha, ha! tolerably fair for an off 
that he has been unable to obey on the in-, hand sketch, eh, Lennard ?’ cried the bar- 
stant, as I have no doubt he wished your/onet, addressing, with recovered good hu- 
positive instructions.’ mor, his stripling likeness, ‘When we re- 

‘Did you word the postcript in terms|turn to England, we must domicile Armi- 
sufficiently peremptory ?’ tage, at Willersleigh. His ready mirth 

‘It was not drawn up, I admit in your) will make the old hall ring again.’ 
own language: but it was submitted for}; ‘Willersleigh,’ murmured Lennard, in a 
your perusal, and I believe, was fortunate |low, husky tone, ‘shall 1 ever see it? And 
enough to obtain your approbation.’ if so, when—how—preceded and followed 

‘Perusal—approbation. You are al-|by what circumstances ?’ 
ways so cursedly guarded and particular,’} His cheek flushed, and he fell into a 
said the baronet pettishly. deep, and apparently pleasant reverie. 

‘Brackenbury !’ cried a stout red faced; But in the interrm, how were matters 
young man, witha marvellously fine waist-| progressing at Willersleigh ? —and what 
coat, abominable hair, and badly washed|care was there taken of the interests of its 
cravat: ‘is he related to the Brackenburys| absent lord ? 
of Shropshire? Sir Harry Brackenbury C VI 
married my eldest sister.’ vs jee me : 

‘Ask Lennard ; he is a walking baronet- ‘SELL AND FELL.” 
cy, and knows every one’s genealogy —ex- 





‘Whip me boy, but I never saw thy genius blaze forth 


cept his own.’ like this before. Deo volente, I will make a saint of you, 
‘Mr. Brackenbury,’ said the object of | and shame the bishops.—Wine and Walnuts. 


this sarcasm, with heightened color, but| ‘These Poyntzburys ‘ a doomed race,’ 


calm and steady voice, ‘claims Leicester-| said old Brackenbur e land steward at 
shire as his county.’ Predeaccne-rec. 2 as he sat ruminating, in the 
‘He was bred and born sir, on my estate. | deepest sadness, oyer the last epistle of his 
He does not belong, as our friend here, to| youthful master. ‘A curse seems to cling 
— name fl , arse Son, which a aerare gene- 
e baronet’s little grey eyes gleamed| ration does his best to fulfil. ley gain 
with delight as he muttered his malicious | no wisdom from the past, and are utterly 
inuendo. jreckless as to the future. Sir Shafto ‘re- 
Lennard’s lips quivered for an instant quires,’ forsooth, ‘five thousand pounds for 
as he ean, Ange? egg replied, ‘You) his Rg pins 5 =" on, I sa to — 
are unjust, Sir aito. y parentage, as, with all speed.’ ut how: am to se 
I have more than once told you, is very|the pictures, and fell the wood. Ay, sell 
humble; but I have no occasion to blush | and fe/l—these are the watchwords of his 
for it. Both parties have gone down to/race. Sell and fell—’twas the motto of 
the grave, but have left no stain upon their! his gambling father ; of his dare-devil un- 
memory. The one was chaste, the other|cle, of his Italian mother, that Jezebel, 
brave.’ that adept in extravagance, folly and ab- 
This was a palpable hit, and it told. Sir surdity, whose fete to the Regent cost us 
~~ ps congo wy veers rye oo ae —— ar sin, to 
een a more than suspected wife, and/her dying day, o rackenbury never 
whose father had on one memorable occa-| heartily forgave her.) ‘And this motto, 1 
sion proved himself a‘shy bird,’ winced’! see clearly, has been adopted by her son. 
beneath its force. ‘Melchisedek'’ repea-| Rather than be outstripped in the race 
ted Armitage, musingly, and evidently of folly, he will sell all, even his honor. It 
thoroughly mystified ; ‘there is something is idle to think of saving him!’ and the 
ss ane Sees a yhartgynverd 1 Ph peng er ey ~~ rane 
e speaker wasa gay, light hearted face of the faithful retainer as he came to 
being, with a dash of the Irishman about this painful conclusion. ‘But the letter 
him, always ready for a song, or a dance,|must be answered; and how? By a firm 
or a fight, or ‘a lark ;’ and observing neith- refusal, and then, a respect 1 resignation. 
er party to be at ease, resolved on giving, Not another shilling, to be spent in Naples 
pa ang turn “4 the one _ bee raise ve oe —— z ba cn 
istory !—parentage—heaven save the! another and—heaven be praised for it— 
mark. Sir Shafto,in default of better, more legible hand? Ah! a postscript from 
amusement, you are cordially welcome to| M. Lennard.* . 
mine—in verse ;’ and without waiting, or| ‘Mr. Brackenbury need not act upon the 
even, apparently, caring, to see whether) foregoing instructions till Sir Shafto writes 
assent was given or withheld, he gave, in again. The pictures and the timber may 
a clear, merry, joyous tone, one of those! be valued by competent parties,and the 
rolicking, humorous, noisy ballads, which| baronet apprized ofthe result. Meanwhile 
enly an Irish fancy could have conceived,' some alternative may possibly be suggest 











to prevent this sacrifice. In the interim, 
one fifth of the sum which Sir Shafto at 
first conceived necessary will be sufficient 
fcr his present exigencies. Mr. Lennard 
adds this postscript, by the baronet’s de- 
sire, who will affix his signature below in 
coafirmation of it. 

‘So then, this is the Mr. Lennard who 
accompanies our master as his amanuen- 
sis, secretary, and confidential companion. 
He writes like asensible man. ‘One fifth.’ 
My own savings will amount to more : 
and Sir Shafto is thoroughly welcome to 
them. Thank God I need cringe to no 
Jew, confide in no lawyer, and press no 
overburthened tenant on this occasion.’ 
And old Brackenbury rubbed his hands 
joyfully. ‘Prevent this sacrifice.’ I like 
that phrase. It coincides completely with 
my own views. Bravo, Mr. Lennard! 
the owner of Willersleigh is not whi.e you 
are by his side. Those noble oaks, and 
those Claudes are still preserved to us. 
‘Prevent this sacrifice.’ Good! good! Mr. 
Lennard, you are a man-of feeling and 
forethought; an for you, sir,’ he con- 
cluded, apostropMf%ing his master as he 
passed a staring, flauntiag patriot in the 
great hall, ‘your attac such a man to 
your suite is one of the few sensible acts 
that can so far be laid to your charge.’ 

But who was he upon whom was passed 
this lavish econium ? . 


Cuapter VII. 
THE ‘STORK.’ 


“The princess received me in one of the drawing rooms 
opening on the hanging terraces, covered with flowers in 
full bloom. Her Royal Highness received Lady Char- 
lotte Camphell (who came in soon after me) with open 
arms and evident pleasure, and without any flurry. She 
had ne rouge on, were tidy shoes, was grown rather thin- 
ner, and looked a'together uncommonly well, The first 
person who opened the door to me was the one whorn it 
was impossib:e to mistake, hearing what is reported, six 
feet high amagnifi-ent head of black hair. pale comp!ex- 
ion, mustachios which reach from hereto London. Such 
is the Stork.” Diary of the Times of George IV. 

Louis Lennard, however clear and well 
defined his own plans might appear to 
himself, -was at the age of four and twenty, 
a mystery to all around him. With an in- 
difference, rare at his period of life, to the 
pleasures and amusements of society, he 
seemed devoted to the interests of one with 
whom it was clear he had feelings in com- 
mon, and fromwhom he could cherish no 
expectations. He was neither learned, 
nor eloquent, nor witty, nor convivial ; but 
he was profoundly skilled in tact. The 
youthful invalid liked him because with 
his accomplishments, he wiled away many 
an hour that would otherwise have hung 
heavy on his hands, and because in per- 
son he bore a striking, but by no means 
flattering resemblance, to himself. On the 
othe hand, be the bend what it might 
which bound Lennard to the baronet, his 

t temper lightened his fetters of no 
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small proportion of their pressure. The 
wayward humors of his host he studied, 
watched over, met, and quelled with in- 
imitable temper, and adroitness. He ne- 
ver appeared disconcerted by his caprices, 
nor wounded by his suspicions. ‘The fol- 
lies of Sir Shafto he steadily discounte- 
nanced: the station of the baronet he ne- 
ver forgot even in their most familiar mo- 
ments; and his address in extricating that 
wayward being from the scrapes into 
which his irritable and ungovernable tem- 
per brought him was beyond all praise. 
And yet there always appeared some se- 
cret object, some grand, but hidden prize 
to which all this by-play was subservient. 
The past history and connexions of the 
family, the divisions of the estate, the va- 
rious tenants to whom it was let, the plan, 
size, and peculiarities of the old hall, the 
neighboring gentry who lived near it, were 
points on which he constantly drew its 
owner to dwell in detail. The avidity 
with which he would listen to the merest 
trifles which referred to the boyhood of 
the present, or the decease of the late bar- 
onet, was utterly inexplicable. Contrary 
to the line of conduct adopted by most fa- 
vorites, he never strove to enrich himself. 
He sought no favor, and declined all pecu- 
niary recompense. Quiet in manner, sim- 
vle in his habits, and singularly guarded 
in his demeanor and expressions, he was 
a remarkable contrast to his self willed, 
capricious, and restless companion. Of 
his past life, connexions, parentage, or 
pursuits, he never spoke. On all these 
points Sir Shafto himself was but very im- 
perfectly informed. Bot Lennard was 
useful to him, wrote his letters, kept his 
accounts, played at billiards, and invariably 
lost to him, was an admirable listener, and 
never bored him. 

What sources of commendation did 
these negative qualities supply ? 


b Cuapter VIII. 
THE DEAD ALIVE. 


“No longer shall you gaze on't lest your fancy 
May think anon it moves.” 
Winter's Tale. 
‘Lennard,’ said the invalid, during their 

last evening’s ride in the environs of Na- 
ples, when the former had been more than 
usually persevering in his inquiries, ‘I in 
vain try to understand the importunity 
and earnestness with which you press for 
information about Willersleigh. You will 
never see it: 1 shall never return thither. 
In a foreign land J shall ‘sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking.’ All the ee poe 
burys die young; ‘tis the doom of our 
race. For the last three centuries not one 
of us has reached fifty. And why not?’ 
‘Those whom the Gods love’—you know 
the rest. With some ’tis true.’ 
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‘You do not use proper caution,’ replied|any possibility be so.’ With unruffled 
Lennard, bluntly. ‘You court exposure composure she entered her travelling car- 
to the night air, take immoderate exercise, riage and drove down to Willersleigh. On 
and too little repose.’ ‘her arrival, she hurried to the chamber of 

‘It matters not. ‘There is time enough death, and after a lengthened inspection of 
for repose in the grave, as Father Nicolay her daughter’s features, declared she was 
says. We Poyntzburys area restless race. | not dead, and insisted upon the funeral be- 
But, droll enough—some of us come to Ing postponed. The opposition this de- 
life again,’ continued he with that dash of mand met with from physicians, retainers, 
wild levity which was such a singular fea-|pall-bearers, and undertakers you may 
ture in his character, ‘and, as you so vio-| readily imagine: but the Gheber perseve- 
lently affect the recerds of our race, ] red, and prevailed. She unclosed the 
must introduce you to my ancestress An-|shutters, desired the paraphernalia ot death 
gela; the beautiful Lady Pointzbury, as to be forthwith removed, and the room to 
she was deservedly ealled. be restored to its usual state. She ordered 

‘Angela Ducarei was the only child of|the corpse to be taken out of the coffin, a 
the governor of one of our Indian posses-|large fire to be kindled, and the body to be 
sions by a native lady, the sole heiressof a laid before it. As evening drew on, she 
wealthy baboo. Mrs. Ducarel wasa per-|directed certain restoratives which she 
sonage somewhat difficult to describe, a| named to be placed within her reach, and 
similar mixture of courage and cowardice, dismissing the whole household to rest, an- 
intellect, and ignorance, indolence and|nounced her intention of sitting ap alone 
austerity. She was never a thorough con-|by the corpse till rhorning. The conster- 
vert to Christianity. Some of the old ser-|nation with which the domestics viewed 
vants of Willersleigh will tell you that|these preparations was indescribable. 
she worshipped the sun to her dying day.| About three in the eine, Mrs. Du- 

The fact was, her creed wasa curious|carel rang her bell; in reply to the 
mixture of the idolatrous customs of her | terrified nurse, in an agony of fright, 
race, with some of the peculiar observan-|askéd her comm , desired Sir Herbert 
ees of Christianity, which her fears compel-|to be told ‘that Lady Poyntzbury was sen- 
led her to adopt. She was anaccomplished|sible, and had asked repeatedly for her 
linguist, dabbled in alchemy, and was an/husband.’ She lived some years after this 
adept in astrology. Her daughter’s horos-|event, and had several children.’ 
cope she had cast more than once; andre-| ‘And was happy ?’ 
peated calculations had confirmed her in| ‘No, Whether her kindly, mild and 
the belief that, die when Angela would, gentle nature the baronet felt to be a pain- 
it would be death by fire. Sir Herbert ful contrast to his own morose, capricious, 
Poyntzbury saw her when she first landed| and uncertain temper; whether he had 
in England, under the care of this unac-| married her for convenience, or was weak 
countable mother; and attracted by the|enough to give credence to the absurdities 
prospect of unbounded wealth, and the) ofthose who whispered that she had been 
possession of unrivalled beauty, tendered) restored to him by supernatural means, is 
her his hand and was accepted. About|complete matter of conjecture. The fact 
six months after their union she was at-|is undeniable—his demeanor towards her 
tacked by fever and delirium, and in defi-|after her recovery underwent a sad and 
ance of the best medical skill which the|striking alteration. It has often struck 
neighborhood could afford, her case was me as I stood beside her picture in the gal- 
pronounced hopeless. Express after ex-/|lery at Willersleigh, that could her moth- 
press was sent for the old beldame at Bath, have foreseen the sad complexion of her 
apprizing her of her daughter’s danger, |after life, she would never have been so 
and entreating her presence at Willersleigh | anxious to restore her to existence.” 
but in vain: she contented herself with; ‘And she died *’ asked Lennard earnest- 
writing to her beloved ‘Angela,’ comman.- ly. 
ding her to keep up her spirits, to follow! ‘By fire, as the old heathen had foretold. 
implicitly the directions of her medical ad-| It was on the 18th of January. She had 
visers, and to rest assured that she would been at the birth-day drawing-room in the 
never recover. Indeed, so indifferent did morning, and was seated in her dressing 
the old fire-worshipper seem to the event! room, waiting for a carriage to take her to 
that when life was pronounced extinct, it}an evening party. As she bent over the 
was gravely debated whether any notice’ fire her lappets accidentally caught the wax 
should be forwarded to Mrs. Ducarel of lights, and in an instant her head dress 
the fatal result. As a mere matter of cour-|was ina blaze. Herchildren heard her 
tesy, another messenger was desratched| scream: and knowing her voice, ran has- 
to her. She listened to his melancholy ti-|tily into the room. This sealed her fate. 
dings without the slightest apparent emo-|The love of the mother put to flight the 
tion, and her sole comment upon the event) prudence of the woman. Fearful that 
was comprised in the remark‘ ‘It cannot by| flames might communicate to them, se 
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rushed hastily from them into the corridor. 
The current of air which she thus encoun- 
tered, and the distance she traversed in the 
anxiety to avoid them were fatal. Before 
aid could be procured to extinguish the 
flames, she was burnt to an extent that 
precluded all hope of recovery. She was 
sensible to the last: and there was one 
incident in her illness which has always 
appeared to me inexpressibly touching. 
Passionately fond as she was of her child- 
ren, she declined seeing them. ‘No,’ she 
said: dear, inexpressibly dear as they are 
tome; muchas I should wish to clasp 
them all once more to my bosom, 1 forego 
the gratification. The sight of such a fear- 
ful object as myself—of such a blackened, 
hideous mass, would leave an indelible and 
most painful impression on their youthful 
memories. No, no, the recollection I 
would have them entertain of me is—as I 
have ever appeared to them; gentle, kind, 
affectionate and fair.’ Her farewell to her 
husband was brief but solemn: ‘1 leave 
you sir Herbert, after a short union, with 
brightened prospeets, and amended for- 
tunes. Deal with my memory as you will, 
but be justand true to my darlings, as you 
hope to meet me hereafter in heaven. And 
now for my confessor and my God.’ 


Cuapter IX. 
HEARTS. 


“The heart may languish and the eye may weep 
For those whom Heaven has cal.ed from life and care 

Yet there's an earthly pang than these more deep, 
Which sharpens sorrow and brings despair, 

Yet ’tis not death, earch living man must die. 

Death culls the sweetest flow’r, the form most fair, 
‘The one deep cloud which darkens every sky 
Js changed affection’s cold averted eye. 

Where do the people live who have 
hearts ? A dweller have I been for many a 
long year in this shifting scene of sin and 
sorrow, but have never yet lighted upon a 
being who had a heart. And yet learned 
leeches persist in saying that their fellow 
mortals have such appendages. Cour de 
Lion, we are assured had one, and it was 
covered with hair. Whata warm heart 
must his have been, Ina foreign musenm 
is preserved the heart of a certain gambling 
baroness : and most assuredly great is the 
resemblance between it and a dirty pack 
of well used cards. The Count de Pazzio- 
liat Naples has his grandmother’s heart, 
which he occasionally exhibits to favored 
visitors. It looks like a very curious spe- 
cimen of old china. Poubtless the owner 
felt for nothing else. Then again we are 
told, with prodigious pomp and gravity, of 
people dying of ossified hearts; as if the 
disease was an uncommonone. Heaven 
help us, such hearts are as common as 
blackberries. They may be met with by 
the score every day on ’Change ; and ev- 
ery night at the gaming house. Old Tally- 
rand’s heart they sayycompletely puzzled 
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the anatomists. It was so thoroughly 
strong and iron bound in its appearance 
that it set all their previous calculations at 
defiance. 

One description, and one alone, is ap- 
plicable to every human heart, that ‘it is 
deceitful’ and ‘desperately wicked.’ 

To this conclusion the young baronet’s 
servants gave a painful assent, when on 
the evening previous to his departure for 
Egypt they were abruptly informed that 


ces. A month’s wages in advance, and a 
small additional gratuity to pay their ex- 
penses to England, were the sole accompa- 
niments to the message whicu announced 
their unexpected dismissal. 

‘Who remains with Sir Shafto?’ was 
the general enguiry. 

‘No one but Mr. Lennard.’ 

‘And whither is my master bent on pro- 
ceeding, that none of his suite can accom- 
pany him?’ asked the favored and now 
indignant valet. 

‘Sir Shafto is going,’ was the reply, ‘to 
Constantinople; to Syria: to the holy 
Land ; to Grand Cairo.’ 

‘And he returns,’ inquired the valet anx- 
iously, ‘when? when?’ 

‘Never no more. Never no more!’ 
screamed—the words had been taught him 
by his master with infinite trouble-——the 
baronet’s pet macaw, in his shrill and pier- 
cing tones. ‘Ha, ha, ha, never no more.’ 

It was % singular interruption, and exci- 
ted many a comment. 


CHAPTER X. 
BLACK CATTLE. 


“But for all this I have a sense of superstition about me 
which I do not wish to part with. Itis a feeling which 
separates me from this age, and Jinks me with that to 
which Iam hastening ; and even when it seems, as now, 
tolead me to the brink of the brink of the grave, and 
bids me to gaze on it, I do not love that it should be dis- 
peiled. It sooths my imagination, without influencing 
my reason or my conduct.” 

: Sir WALTER ScorTt. 

‘Then came again the voice ; 

‘Be of good heart,’ rt is said, 
‘For to thy mortal sight shall the grave unshadow its se- 
[crets.’ ” 


SouTHEY’s Vision of Judgment. 


What is the connexion so subtle, yet 
so binding, which links the material to the 
immaterial world. Has the soul any inter- 
course which the body shares not with the 
world of spirits! Are the dead forever 
near us? Do, at each step of our pilgrim- 
age, unearthly beings touch us as they flit 
around our path? ‘Tis the fantasy of a 
dreamer, and yet how exquisitely has it 
been embodied in one of the most touching 
sonnets which ever flowed from female 
pen! 

‘At midnight’s solemn hour, when hushed insleep, 


They who have labored, or have sorrowéd, lie, 
Learning from slumber how ’tis sweet to die, 








I love my vigils of the heart to keep, 


he had no further occasion for their servi- . 
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For there fond memory doth unro!] her page, 
Which ia the garish, noisy day, was sealed. | 
Then comes Reflection, with her whispers sage, 
And precepts mi'd wisdom are revealed. 
Sweet voices, silent now on ea th, once more 
Bless my charmed ear Sweet sounds around me play, | 
Tho’ they who wore them long have sought that shore 
Where I shall meet them (hasten, blessed ay;) 
To te! how dull was life where they were not, 
And that they never—never were forget.” 


Laby BLEssInaTon. | 


At Willersleigh there was a celebrated| 


herd of wild cattle. It was one of the! 
few appendages to his paternal estate in| 
whfth its owner took any cordial interest, | 
and for the preservation of which he ever, 
deigned to express any anxiety. It would| 
have been difficult, save from its rarity— 
for, excepting at Chillingham, Chartly,and| 
Willersleigh, the breed was extinct in Brit-| 
ain—to determine what value the herd) 
could possibly possess in the eyes of its. 
owner. It consisted of some score of vic-' 
ious, desperate, ungovernable animals, at) 
all times difficult to retain within the in-| 
closure allotted to them, and by no means'| 


harmless even when there. One keeper| 
they had gored to death ; another had been | 
so injured by them that he was a criple for | 
life. The verderer’s little daughter had| 
been tossed by them, and had been an idiot | 
ever afterwards; and upon one occasion 
old Brackenbury himself had been closely | 
chased by them, and only escaped by leap- 
ing—fat as he was—a five barred gate 5 
which feat in the extremity of his agony | 
he had attempted and effected. ey were 
the terror of the inmates of the hall, and. 
the bugbear of the neighborhood : and, as| 
a matter of course, proportionably prized| 
by Sir Shafto Poyntzbury. Nor was he sin-| 
gular in his taste. The herd had been spe-' 
cial favorites with Mrs. Ducarel ; and, as 
with the ‘“dark-faced Indian lady,’ (who| 
hag ‘first killed her daughter, and then by | 
aid of magic brought her to life again,’’)| 
the villagers were wont, by tradition, to as- 
sociate everything daring and desperate, | 
it was currently said amongst them, when) 
the herd were unusually savage, or cours-| 
ed round the park with more than com- 
mon impetuosity, that “the old heathen is| 
Jet loose again, and is riding at a fine rate 
the wild cattle up and down their pas- 
ture.”’ 
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at it, called it an old woman’s tale ; asked 
where the credulity of mankind would 
stop ; and wondered how people could 
lend their ears to the reception of such 
nonsense ; but was observed, if anything 
ailed the herd, to be unbearably irritable 
and testy. Such atrial of temper await- 
ed him on a morning early in April. 

‘A word with you, sir in private, if you 
please,’ said the under-keeper,with the ill- 
assured, anxious air of a man who is con- 
scious he is the bearer of disagreeable in- 
telligence. 

The steward nodded assent. 

‘Black Bashan’s missing.’ 


‘Missing, is he? Well! that happens 


lat least once a fortnight. He has but stray- 


ed from his pasture. 
and you'll find him.’ 

‘l fear not, sir,’ said the keeper. 

‘You fear not?’ and the countenance of 
the old man fell. ‘For what reason ?’ 

‘He’s been amiss the last day or two,’ 
continued the former, very slowly, and 
watching all the while what effect his in- 
formation produced on the countenance of 
his companion ; ‘and, seeing nothing what- 
ever of him this morning, | am afraid he 
he has gone bac’: into the bush todie. In 
truth, sir,’ he added, after a pause, * ‘tis 
idle to make a long tale of it. Stridewell, 
the woodsman, found him dead among the 
brushwood.’ 

‘Well!’ cried the steward, with an affec- 
ted air of unconcern, ‘he was a vicious 
beart, and we can spare him; but,’ added 
he, followed up a laboured and most un- 
fortunate attempt at indifference, ‘all the 
rest of the herd, I presume, are healthy ?’ 

‘I wish 1 could say so,’ returned the 
keeper moodily ; ‘but some half-doxen of 
them are ailing, and I know not what to 
do with them.’ 

‘Ailing?’ cried Brackenbury, whose self 
possession had now utterly deserted him 
—ailing? do withthem? Bestow more 
care on them. Watch them well. They 
have been stinted in tood, or water, and 
are suffering proportionably.’ 

‘They have been neglected in no respect 
whatsomever, Mr. Brackenbury,’ rejoined 
‘the keeper, who was now thoroughly rous- 
‘ed in histurn. ‘There has been no lack 
‘of care or food. But no man can stand 


Search the chace, 





Nor was this the only peculiarity with acainst Providence. Hearkee, Mr. stew- 
which the herd was invested in the eyeS ard, raat is among them which neither you 
of the vulgar ; for the immediate retainers yo, J can master. The murtrain’s among 


and dependents of the hall it possessed a/’em! Old madam has been riding ’em too 
deeper interest They believed it to be| hard of late.’ 

connected in some mysterious manner| ‘Joe Wing’em!’ cried the choleric ste- 
with the destiny of their lord. Ithad been) ward, in a low, suppressed tone, while his 
observed for generations that whenever)|jns quivered with rage, and clenching his 
the head of the family droppped,that event) fists, he seemed strongly tempted to fell his 
had been preceded by a murrain among) gossipping companion to the dust, ‘men- 
the cattle. Constantly had this coimci-|tion that name again—allude to that infa- 
dence been noticed; never explained.—| mous notion ; breathe that abominable ru- 
Old Brackenbury, indeed, affected to laugh) mor but once again, and you leave these 
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walls forever. How dare you allow your|unusually smooth one, and his acquain- 


lips to utter such calumnies against the|tance with its trials singularly 


fore-elders of those who have fed and clo- 
thed you and yours for generations ?’ 

‘Really, Mr. Brackenbury, I had no 
idea. I! am quite astonished.’ 

‘And [ am quite astonished,’ interrupted 
the steward, without allowing him to fin- 
ish his sentence, ‘that a man of your years 
aud judgement should stoop to credit the 
foolery of the vulgar; and that a man 
with your family should peril his place by 
retailing it.’ 

‘] mean no offence ; none whatever,’ re- 
turned Wing’em, in a deprecated tone ‘ 
‘l only repeat—'’ 

‘Repeat nothing,’ interposed the stew- 
ard. <‘There’s little going but lies. Let 
the vulgar chatter ; but do you your duty. 
Watch the herd closely ; change their pas- 
ture ; give them fresh water ; and,’ added 
he, with an emphatic gesture, ‘put a pad- 
lock on your lips, lest they bring you to 
poverty. Those cursed cattle!’ he ejacu- 
lated as he turned away, ‘would to God we 
were fairly rid of the vicious brutes alto- 
gether !’ 

‘Amen,’ said the keeper most devoutly 
as he touched his hat and departed. 

But Brackenbury mused long and deep- 
ly upon the intelligence which Wing’em 
had brought him. 

‘That young spendthrift is going to die. 
Yes : call it omen, presentiment, warning 
—what you will; I have never known it 
fail. His career is closed, or closing ? 
But what the ——- does he mean by dying 
at this critical juncture? and I’m swear- 
ing. I ought not to do it, l admit. It ill 
becomes me, as the deacon of an indepen- 
dent congregation ; but in my wicked mo- 
ments it’s an unaccountable relief! Alas! 
alas! and who is to succeed? Qh, the el- 
der of those two cousins, whom his father 
always hated, and to his dying hour cheat- 
ed. Wonder what they’re like. Ag for 
this one to leave me at this moment, over- 
whelmed with difficulties ; to cut, with the 
estate mortgaged in all directions; to be 
off when his precenee is so pressingly, so 
particularly needed; it’’s too bad. But is 
he dead? and, if sog when ? where? and 
how? And the will—has he made any ? 
and, if so, is it forthcoming? But where 
to find him, or to gain any particulars, or 
to set on foot any inquiries ?’ 

And, what with the perplexities caused 
by the verderer’s manner, the pressure of 
certain heavy mortgages, and Sir Shafto’s 
lengthened and unaccountable silence, the 
choleric steward was at his wit’s end. 


CuaprTer XI. 
FEARS AND ANTICIPATIONS. 


‘He that courts perils shall die the devlis martyr.” 
Spanish Proverb. 


slight, who 

has never been racked with tffe agonies of 

suspense. The fever in which it keeps the 

spirits, the manner in which it unnerves 

the energies of the most courageous, and 

unsettles the purposes of the most decided ; 

the rapidly-succeeding alternations of hope 

and fear with which it raises or depresses 

the mind; the extent to which it takes 
away all enjoyment of the present, and 

veils in increased uncertainty the future ; 

these are feelings, the misery of which can 
only be appreciated by those whose doom 
it has been to undergo them. 

Something of this species of mental tor- 

ture was experienced by the faithful Brac- 
kenbury as he pondered over the probable 
fate of his absent lord. 

‘That omen never failed before !’ said he 
musingly ; ‘never within the memory of 
man. But now the charm seems broken. 
Humph! the baronet still lives! and yet 
his is a short-lived race, and he,worn down 
by youthful excesses,and apparently death 
stricken when he left his home. But still, 
surely, if his: earthly course were run, 
from Mr. Lennard, or through some chan- 
nel, public or private, his disease would 
transpire ? And then the supplies! They 
must be on the lees; and policy must ob- 
tain me the honour of a communication, if 
nothing else would. I shall hear to-mor- 
row ; yes, yes, I shall hear to-morrow.’ 

But My. Brackenbury was at fault.— 
Days, weeks, months elapsed, without 
bringing any tidings of his master. He 
ceased to reckon on ‘to-morrow ;”’ it had 
deceived him toooften. At length a large 
packet arrived. The various inclosures 
were signed by the baronet; and chiefly 
related to matters of business. But it 
contained no postscript from Mr. Lennard ; 
and—what astonished old Brackenbury 
still more—no demand for money. Again 
and again did he examine his instructions, 
to satisfy himself that he had not overlook- 
ed this material item. No, allusion to it, 
reference to it there was none! ‘The most 
wonderful letter from a Poyntzbury I ever 
received in my life !’ was hisemphatic con- 
clusion. 

After an interval of some duration fur- 
ther advices reached the hall; and these 
required that a remittance of two hundred 
pounds should be forthwith to Leghorn. 
But this communication astonished the old 
stewara even more than its predecessor. 
It directed that Sir Shafto’s two orphan 
cousins; his heirs-at-law successively, 
were he to die without issue ; should be 
sought vut, and rescued from the obscuri- 
ty to which the cruel will of his own fath- 
er had doomed them; that the younger 
should be sent to a public school, and the 
elder placed under the care of a private tu- 











His path through life must have been an 
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that both should’ be so nurtured and so 
trained as to fit them for that station, and 
those respoysibilities which might possibly 
await them. With the cost of these ar- 
rangements the baronet charged himself. 
Nor was this all. He desired that the sur- 
plus rents should be applied to pay off the 
most pressing mortgage on the estate. 
Old Brackenbury rubbed his eyes in ut- 


ter amazement. He referred to the signa- 


ture to satisfy himself that his employer| 


was cognizant of the instructions the pa- 
per contained. All was clear; the writ- 
ing was Sir Shafto’s, beyond question. 

‘f judged him rashly and wrongfully,’ 
was his self-upbraiding conclasion. 4 
thought him by nature selfish, and in his 
habits a spendthrift. He is neither. The 
honour of his house is still dear to him. 
Nor has its glory yet departed from his 
halls. The ‘most pressing mortgage on 
the estate!’ Ah! that must be old Win- 
terton’s. He has threatened us often. 
But yesterday he rode over fussily and 
pompously, looking at the land with the 
eye of a mortgagee bent on fore-closing. 
He has looked his last. Ha! ha! ha! 
we'll have no more of him? He shall 
have no further opportunity of strutting 
and striding over the property. Ill as- 
sume the air of a moneyed man now. Ill 
look grave, and cool, and distant! John, 
my grey pony immediately. I'll see him 
to-day, and tell him we're prepared for 
him, ha! ha! ha! That for the murrain °’ 
and he snapped his fingers triufhphantly. 
‘We can hold our own yet! Long life to 
Sir Shafto, the most hopeful baronet the 
house has had for the last two centuries !’ 


Cuarer XII. 
THE VICTOR VANQUISHED. 


Come then, sad river, let our footsteps blend 
Onward, by silent bank and nameless stone ; 
Our years began alike, so let them end, 
e live with many men we die alone. 


Why dost thou slowly wind and sadly turn, 
As loth to leave e en this most joyless shore ? 
Does thy heart fail thee? do thy waters yearn 
For the far fields of memory once more ? 


Ah me! my soul, and thou art treacherous too, 
Link’d to this fatal flesh, a fettered thrall 

The sin, the.sorrow, why would st thou renew ? 
The past—the perish’d—vain and idie all. 


Away ! behold at last the torrent leap, 
Glad, glad to mingle with you foamy brine, 

Free and umourned the cataract cleaves the steep— 
Oh, river of the rocks! thy fate is mine! 


The Token Stream of Sidna Combe. 
HAWKER’s Poems. 


Speculate and moralise as we may, Time 
after all, is a mighty revolutionist. The 
changes which he imperceptibly effects, 
the inroads which he silently achieves, the 
sad estrangements to which he is a party, 
and the strange alliances of which he is 
the parent, attest his invisible and irresis- 
tible agency. 
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Who has not done homage to his influ- 
ences? The coldness and indifference of 
those we once loved, the unsuspected 
treachery of those we once befriended, 
they whom we dreaded removed, they 
whom we relied on rendered powerless, 
the scattered family, the silent hearth, the 
severe friendship, the hostile brothers, 
these are the spectacles which greet us in 
life’s weary pilgrimage ; and these are thy 
trophies, resistless and merciless Time. 

At Pisa, in a lofty, gaudily furnished, 
but comfortless apartment, sat some seven 
years after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, two ladies, the elder of whom was 
dictating, in a low, tremulofis tone, to a 
gentleman who was writing very rapidly 
beside her. ‘The features of the younger 
lady beamed with beauty : but it was beau- 
ty painful to gaze upon. The transparent 
delicacy of the complexfon, the hectic 
bloom, the unnatural bright eye, the deli- 
cate and finely chiselled features, which 
were rapidly assuming a sharp and rigid 
outline, the blue and destinctly defined 
veins, the short and constantly recurring 
cough, all these told the presence and tri- 
umph of decline. 

Stern and inexorable malady ! why dost 
thou select as thy victims the young, the 
gifted, the lovely, the sntomantnets and 
pass over the callous, the selfish, the cal- 
culating, the hard hearted? ‘Is it to prove 
the poet’s assertion true ? 

“Ah ! sir the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer’s dust 
Burn to the socket.’’ 

If ever separation was dreaded by moth- 
er and daughter, if ever two human beings 
strove to conceal, each from the knowledge 
of the other, the divorce which death was 
about to make between thom, it was in the 
case of the widowed Mrs. Dayrell and her 
daughter Olivia. It was atropic neither 
dared trust herself to touch upon it in the 
presence of the other, but was nevertheless 
rarely absent from the young lady's mind. 

There was, in truth, something noble in 
the fortitude with which this young and 
gentle creature contemplated the progress 
of decay, and the approaching extinction 
of her mortal being ; and touching ,in the 
faith with which she reposed on the atone- 
ment of the redeemer, and anticipated a 
purer and more blissful state of existence 
in a brighter world. No raptures, no ex- 
traordinary assertions of unbounded assur- 
ance, no strains of revolting and presump- 
tuous confidence marked the closing scene 
of her existence. Hers was the tranquil 
trust of a humble and broken spirit resting 
\on the boundless compassion of a sinless 
‘Saviour. It wasthis rare and engaging 
jexhibition of humility and resignation 
| which led the clergyman who visited her 
ito say: ‘She is daily ripening for heaven - 
jand her lovely and gentle features, me 
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thinks, already seem to beam with the re-|er party seemed very well able to state the 
flected glories of the regions of the blessed.’| grounds on which they are arrived at their 
in another, but far less important point of opposite conclusions. 
view, Mrs. Dayrell was also fortunate. In-| Meanwhile Mrs. Dayrell became exceed- 
troduced casually to Sir Shafto Poyntzbu-|ly uneasy. She shrank from the frequency 
ry. by a mutual acquaintance, nothing of the Englishman’s visits; she saw the 
could exceed the kindness, devotion, and| delight he took in Olivid’s society: she 
disinterestedness with which the baronet|recollected, with tears, the services, the 
brought his knowledge of business and pe-| many and material services which he had 
cuniary resources to bear upon the disas- | rendered her son and herself; she was 
trous fortunes of this widowed lady. The|conscious that the invalid’s comfort was 
mass of unsorted accounts which her late|constantly consulted by him, and that he 
husband had left behind he waded through | strove to anticipate even her very wishes : 
item by item : and at length succeeded in|it must not be tampered with; the com- 
recovering a small balance from that very; ments even of the idle and curious were 
firm who had claimed the late majer as a| not to be defied; there was a certain de- 
debtor, and whose threats of arrest had ex-| ference due to the usages of society, which 
iled his widow and representative from|if not paid, was fearfully avenged. Pain- 
England. Anill-advised law-suit he even- ful as the task was, her duty as a mother 
tually compromised on terms far more fa-|demanded its performance. Certain ex- 
vorable than any which Mrs. Dayrell had! planations should be given to Sir Shafto ; 
ventured to anticipate. For her elder son, and then, their future intimacy must be de- 
Edgar, who was offered a mercantile ap-) fined and limited. 
pointment, he willingly became security:| It was with inconceivable reluctance, 
and these various acts of kindness were:and forebodings such as only a mother’s 
rendered with a noiseless readiness, a del-| heart can indulge, that Mrs. Dayrell hur- 
icacy and a secrecy, which enhanced their) ried on, and hastened to this dreaded in- 
value. The gossips of Pisa, where, alas!|terview. Her fears had magnified its irk- 
is the race extinct ? avowed, indeed, that) someness. Sir Shafto listened calmly, 
love brought Sir Shafto so often to the ‘Ca-| sadly, earnestly. By neither gesture nor 
sa Dayrell;’ and that Olivia’s beauty and| question did he imterrupt the statement 
intelligence had achieved a conquest which|slowly and painfully submitted to him. 
many-a foreign lady had essayed in vain.| There was a pause at its close which neith- 
But they erred. The feeling manifested|er party seemed anxious to break. At 
by the baronet towards the fatherless girl|length, with a countenance of ashy pale- 
was the affectionate deference and gentle! ness, and with a voice harsh with emotion, 
regard of a favorite sister ; in no respect did Sir Shafto inquired : 
it resemble the warm and impassioned ado-| ‘Wasthere not some arrangement possi- 
ration of the lover. He addressed her|ble by which the comments of society 
kindly, tenderly, deferentially on all occa-; would be rendered harmless ?’ 
sions. No opportunity was omitted by} The mother’s anxious heart throbbed at 
him of contributing to her comforts, and the suggestion, but she hazarded no reply. 
gratifying her taste ; but bursts of uncon-| ‘Much as I value Miss Dayrell’s society, 
trollable affection, passionate declarations) and severe as would be the privation were 
of attachment, there were none. Mrs.|I to loserit, the sacrifice should at once be 
Dayrell felt this,and mourned it. Over! made, rathe than expose her one hour to 
himself, too, there seemed to hang, at in-| the shafts of calumny.’ 
tervals, a marked and mysterious gloom.| ‘I was confident such would be your 
His servants, they were all Italians, spoke! feeling,’ returned Mrs. Dayrell proudly. 
of him asa kind and considerate master.|[ was suse my daughter’s fame was near 
The poor of Pisa had ample reason to style| to you. 
him ‘the generous Englishman.’’ None} ‘So dear,’”’ resumed the gentleman, ‘that 
who sought his presence quitted it without} if, inferior to her as 1am in all respects, 





being impressed with the solidity, as well 
well as variety, of his acquirements. But 
still, amid these caresses of society, at 
times an oppr@ssive weight seemed to 
hang upon his spirits, which he vainly en- 


she will give me the right of protecting 
her: if, as Lady Poyntzbury, she will per- 
/mit me the gratificaton of watching over 
her declining health: how joyously will 
the trust be undertaken: how sacredly 





deavored to shake off. Mixed society, in-}will it be performed. But,’ continued he, 
deed, he shunned, rather than courted; and his voice sounded unnaturally deep 
and evinced in more than one occasion, a'and hollow, before 1 ask her assent to my 
decided unwillingness to increase the num-| presumptuous proposal, I have a statement 
ber of his English’ acquaintances. His) for her private ear. When can I see her?’ 
countrymen said he was ‘hipped :’ theItal-| ‘Not to-day, Sir Shafto; she is exhaus- 
ians, that he was afflicted with ‘the Eng-|ted with writing to her brother, and must 
lish morgue ;’ and a German mataphysi-|not be disturbed.’” The young man bow- 
cian, that he was ‘mesmerized.’ But neith-! ed assent. 
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‘To-morrow you shall hear from us, | ‘Ought I? On the brink of eternity, sur- 
was the parting promise ; thankful that rounded by, and absorbed in, such appall- 
the interview had terminated, and thus. _ ing realities and recollections, ought [ to 

A message of inquiry from the baronet see him, when such is to be the object of 

late that evening, accompanied with that the interview? Dearest mother, spare me 
prize to continental tourists, a file of Lon-|—spare me.’ , 
don newspapers, gave Mrs. Dayrell an ad-| ‘My child ;° was the mother’s reply,’ 
mirable opportunity for adverting tv. the|when tears permitted her to speak, ‘make 
conversation of the morning, and the part not this iman ourenemy. We are in his 
sustained in it by the youthful Englishman. power ; and there are those—’’ 
The sufferer seemed moved by the feeling) Her eye wandered unconsciously to- 
which Sir Shafto had shown when speak-| wards Edgar's picture, which hung by the 
ing of her; but proof against the inference | invalid’s express command, opposite her 
her mother hoved she would draw from it.) couch. 

‘He wishes to see you to-morrow: will) The dying girl understood that glance, 
you be equal to the interview *’ and replied to it. ‘True: he may want a 

Olivia silently dissented; and the moth-| friend after Iam gone, as you assuredly 
er desirous to probe her sentiments, bent| will require a protector. Mother, I am 
over her, and whispered, ‘He loves you,|wretchedly mistaken in Sir Shafto’s dis- 
dearest, fondly, and fervently; and waits) position if, though not your son-in-law, he 
only the opportunity to press his suit.’ fails you when | am atrest. If there be a 

‘A vain topic for such as I,’ murmured tie between us, death will strengthen, not 
the shrinking girl: ‘do not, dear mother,| dissolve it. I willsee him. Edgar;° said 
pursue it.’ she, apostrophizing the picture, where the 

‘But it deserves consideration.’ \speaking and well-remembered features 

‘Not from me, my mother, not from me,|seemed almost to reply to her appeal, 
in my hopeless state.’ ‘dear boy ; the seas roll between us,and on 

Mrs. Dayrell started at the tone so ab-|earth we shall never meet again ; but ah; 
ject, yet so resigned, in which these simple| what a glorious and happy meeting may 
words were spoken. Recovering herself be ours in our father’s house.’ 
quickly, she continued, ‘Dangerous, my; ‘Olivia, dearest Olivia, speak not thus,’ 
love, not hopeless. Who knows what!cried her mother wildly. ‘Our separation ? 
beneficial effect a voyage to England might it is impossible ! impossible !’ 
produce? and as Lady Poyntzbury,the| ‘It is inevitable, my mother. Admit 
first medical opinion London can give.’ _it, and prepare for it, or replace you, my 

‘My dear, dear mother !’ said the dying) counsellor, my adviser, my consoler ?’ 
girl fondly, ‘lam bound on another and| ‘Mother,’ said Olivia, solemnly, ‘if as 
sadder journey ; and my bridegroom is,— some good men tell us, the spirits of the 
death.’ blest are sometimes privileged to wander 

‘Crush me not to the earth by speaking unseen around their former haunts, and to 
thus,’ cried the elder lady passionately ; prompt and watch over those they have 
‘but 1 myself am to blame for my protrac- loved in life, and would fain bring on to 
ted absence of this morning; you have glory, you shall not be deserted in your 
been left too much to yourself, Olivia ;| pilgrimage. If permitted, my spirit shall 
your sprits sink. I must gather your as-|incessantly hover over your path, till it 
sociates around you: you require them.’ terminates before the throne.’ 

The daughter made no reply, but, with a! ‘Pray for me! pray for me!’ cried the 
sinile pointed to some extracis from St. | grief-stricken mother: and by the anodyne 
Chrysostom, which lay beside her. The of that holy and blessed exercise both pa- 
first ran, ‘Depart from the highway, and/rent and child were soothed. 
transplant thyself into some _ inclosed 
ground : for tis hard for a tree which The promised interview took place. It 
stands in such a public and unfrequented 
ee "Pilate 'was long, and apparently most painful; 
Place to keep her fruit till it be ripe. for it was observed that on both parties t 
‘A beautiful sentiment, and true to a. ‘ parties, a 
: af its close it had left traces of ungovernable 
certain extent, returned the elder lady: . eget 
as . ; ‘emotion, One point was elear. No mar- 
‘but the christian lives not for himself on-) ~. ‘ : 
: : . _ |riage was to take place; and this, at the 
ly: he has social, relative, filial duties. | : : , 
e , . a ‘express desire of the lady. 
Olivia, reconsider this subject. ) Sai 
’ | Bethe nature of their communication 
‘Mother, urge me not, pray, urge me| es 
2 what it might, they never conversed again 
not. Upon me this earthly scene is fast| —* © Pag 
‘ : with the same ease as before. It is true 
closing: and why, by the suggestion of sib, ; 

. . that Olivia, at times, spoke to him more 

this topic, separate me from those benefi-| ki : : 
~.. : : kindly than ever, and Sir Shafto to her 
cial influences to which I have in part sur-| *. _* 
seus@ared' myself?’ |with a heightened air of deference; but 

‘But you will see him? said Mrs. es RG! <A te oy Apeabincemge and. ma- 

rell, anxiously. DY ares 











had engendered between them a restraint | 
which was never dispelled. 

She was released a few days afterwards. 
The parting scene was sudden, but ex- | 
‘ceedingly calm and happy. At it Sir Shaf- 
to was accidentally present. Her head 
was pillowed on his bosom when she 
died. A few moments 


previously she | 


iooked at him, and said, ‘Repentance and | 


restitution.” 

All present heard these words: but the 
majority soon forgot them. 

There was one, however, in that silent 


chamber, in whose memery they vibrated | 


to his dying hour. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE NOCTURNAL SUMMONS, 
OR THE GOSSIP GHOST. 


How vast the number of inankind who fail 
T’obey the wholesome rule that I’ve selected, 
Aud as a sign or frontispiece erected, 

To indicate the tener of my tale. 


Whate’er your sex, whate’er your state of life, 
Bachelor, husband, widow, maid or wife, 
Whate’er your rank, peer, esquire or yeoman, 
Luchess, your ladyship, or plain good woman, 
Whether you move ’midst equipages garish, 
Flattery and smiles, 
Or barrows, slangs and grins; whether the name 
Ta’en from the calendar to grace your parish 
Be James er Giles— 
In one particular ’tis still the same, 
Namely, that wlren you congregate, 
Whate’er the nature of your cheer, 
Choice viands served on custly p!ate, 
Tea and turn-out, or gin and beer— 

No sooner have you got together, 

Saluted, and abused the weather, 

Than some curst babbler of the throng 

Lets fly that venom 'd shaft, her tongue, 

And food for conversation lends 

By spleen-fraught strictures on her friends. 

If, in the first ’tis “Countess, I suspect 

That Lady Bridget is a bride elect;” 

Or, “Marquis, did you hear the strange report 

So widely whisper’d yesterday at Court? 

It may be groundless, but ’tween you and me, 

‘Tis confidently said that Lady B. 

Has with her lord’s valet been caught tripping 

And that the Earl by way of lex talionis, 

Has left her in the arms of her Adonis 

And twen her waiting-woman into keeping.” 

Or, “Bless my heart, that’s sure’y Lady Mary, 

Who in the summer went 

To prosecute her annual vagary 

Upon the Cantinent! 

Well, ‘pon my honor tis a curious whim; 
For, judging by appearances, the air 
Cannot to her be salutiferous there, 

She goes so lusty and réturns_so slim!’ 

While each succeeding slice of scandal bitter 

Us we.com d by sa universal titer. 





Poetry. 





If, in the second, they take aim 

With the same hot, at minor game— 

As, “Did you see our neighbor, Mrs. Dray, 
On board the steam-yacht 'tother day? 

How she was drest! her head bedeck d with curls 
As long and jetty as her gawky girl’s— 
When everybody knows her locks 

Are red by nature as a fox; 

And now the progress of old time has spread 
Some parsnips ‘mong the carrots of her head, 
It’s speckled like an old pheasant’s feather, 
Or salt and cayer,ne-pepper msx’d together.” 


Or, “He! he! he! I fear they've had 
A pretty fuss 
Next door to us; 
And *pon my soul *tis quite too bad. 
There’s neighbor Dobson's servant wench 
Has sworn a child 
To Mr. Wild— 
You know my husband's on the bench, 
Hnd yesterday, as luck would have it, 
Sat to receive her affidavit. 
I thought ‘twas so! for if folks, you know, 
Will hire such trulls, we must expect such things; 
I told her mistress near a month ago 
The slut could hardly tie her apron-strings..”’ 


Ifin the third, a sordid set 
To pass a jolly night are met, 
To bolt their het cow-heel and tripe, 
And smoke, en tour, the smuliy pipe— 
Some beldams, still for censure ripe, 
Fer scrutinizing other folks’ affairs— 
No—every town and village in the nation 
Boasts its arch gossip, whose domestic cares 
Are half forgotten in the task 
Of daily running forth to ask 
Of every human snake within her reach, 
The morning news, and to extort from each 
Some rumored h‘nt, or vague suspicion, 
Already in its third edition, 
Whose honeyed poison may regale 

The gaping ears 

Of such compeers 
As may be strangers to the tale. 


All this I own is mere assertion, 

And dogmatism is my aversion— 

Therefore, (as holders forth extemporaneous 

Say, when wandering to discourse extraneous, 
They feel themselves perp'ext, 

And cannot justly on their subject pop, 

But hem and ha, and make an awkward stop.) 
‘Returning to my text.’ 


The theatre whereon the farce was play’d 
Which now demands the efforts of my muse, 
Was a small vil age ina fertile g'ade, 
Near tlie romantic stream of northern Ouse. 
Ata crude guess, 
There might be fifty houses in the cluster, 
Few more or fess, 
Whose population at ils greatest muster 
Did but half fill the ivy-mantied church, 
£ haded by stately trees of yew and birch, 
Whither they every Sunday went 
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Haply some pious few io vent 
The fervent prayer—a greater number 
To pass an hour in tranquil slumber— 
Many to meet their sweethearts there, 
And greet them with a loving stare, 
Like cats surveying lumps of butter, 
To wink and smile 
Across the aisle, 
And look the love they dared not utter— 
While others sat the service out 
As culprits bear a flogging-bout, 
So anxious were they for its end, 
That they might meet, shake hands, and spend 
An hour in clatter. 
Amongst the latter 
Was Miss Griselda Wilhelmina Gaunt— 
A waning fair, who could with justice vaunt 
Of gentle breeding—all her youth had been 
Wasied within a city’s bustling scene- 
But, as butchers sometimes with their meat, 
Resoly'd on price beyond its merit, 
Mai. tain that price until, nolonger sweet, 
Are compelld to find a sly spot to inter it, 
So, she’dset such a high price, 
Inthe heyday of life on her precious virginity 
That no honorificabilitudinity 
Or wealth could suffice 
To content her, though many a suitor had tried 
All the engines of courtship to make her his bride, 
Until, finding her charms no longer available, 
Her cherish’d commodity becoming unsaleable, 
She sought in our hamlet a rural retreat, 
And ina small cottage sequestei’d and neat, 
Adjoining the wall of the little churchyard, 
O’er all the affairs of her neighbors kept guard: 
For in the village not a pig could squeak, 
Or cock could crow, 
But she would know 
The cause, though she sought it for a week: 
No rustic urchin could play truant 
But in an hour or two she knew o’nt— 
No fuddled chur] could beat his wife, 
But she would meddle in the strife— 
No poor old mumbiing dame could lose 
An aching tooth, 
But she would ferret out the news— 
And, once appriz’d, the scent she'd follow 
To know the truth, 
And ask around, 
Until she found 
Who pulled it, and if twas sound or hollow— 
No fight, or game of quarter-staff 
Was hid from her—no foal or calf, 
Or brood of puppies could be born, 
But she wou'd know it by next morn— 
When she would ceaselessly inquire 
Tiil she could reach 
An actual knowledge of the sire 
And dam of each. 
No villager, female or male, 
Cou'd drink an extra pint of a’e, 
Or pass an hour in rustic frolic— 
No washerwoman could have the colic— 
No lad could break a sehoolmate’s head— 
No womau could be brought to bed— 
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No load to market could be carried— 
No clown be sent to gaol, or married—~ 
No fishing punt cou!d be capsiz’d, 
Treating its inmates to a ducking— 
No pessant’s brat could be baptiz d, 
Cut its first tooth, or leave off sucking, 
Fail sick, or die— 
But she wou'd pry, 
Until her craving sense auricular 
Had been full-fed with each parlicular. 


This penchant, and her tongue censorious, 

Had made our heroine so notorious 
Amongst the country rabb!e, 

That to prevent of breath a use'ess waste, 

And make her epithet imply her taste, 
They call’d her Grizzy Gabb'e— 

Which neat appe'lative, so apt'y suited 


For brevity 
And levity, > 
Had long time for her name been substituted. 


E’en now I venture to express 
That every ham!et doth possess 
Some g'ib-moutked wench who ru!es the roast 
In mag— 
I also make bold to state, 
That every vi.lage, small or great, 
*Mongst its inhabitants can boast 
Its wag! 
Some witty bumpkin who delights in joke— 
For feats of fun and mischief ever ripe— 
Who oer his evening goblet loves to smoke 
Alternately his neighbbr and his pipe— 
And so cou'd this, perhaps as queer a wight 
As ever wrought by day or drank by night. 


He long had known that wheu perchance 
Miss Grizzy 
Was busy, 
And could not “mongst her neighbors prance 
To chat, she most intently listen’d 
Hour after hour to the church steeple— 
And every time she heard a bell, 
Whether for chime, or peal, or knell, 
For some one married, dead, or christen’d, 
That she might learn the news ere other people, 
She made no pause, 
However cold the day, for cloak or hat, 
But darted off as nimble as a cat, 
To know the cause— 
So that the sexton ne’er could ope 
The helfry door, and pull a rope, 
But in an instant Grizzy’s clatter 
Saluted him with ‘What’s the matter?’ 


One autumn night, damp, chill and dark, 
Our mellow, laughter-loving spark 

Betook him to the sextan’s cot, 

Just when the simple man had got 

His solid supper spread upon the table, 

And, looking as demure as he was able, 
Turn'd up his eyes and shook his head, 
Saying, ‘Lord bless us, Master Sexton! 
Heaven only knows who'll be the next ‘un? 
Would you believe it? Grizzy Gobble’s dead? 
And I was sent to you to tell 

That you must-go and toll the bell, 





Late as it is, without delay! 
This said, th’ informant walk’d away! 


The knave of spades, astounded, left his fork 
Stuck in a mound of fat, cold, pickled pork, 
Threw down his knife, 
Gaz’d at his wife, 
Uiter’d a pious exclamation, 
And hasten’d to his avocation— 
Namely, to run, (‘twas but across the road) 
To church, to toll 
The fleeting soul 
Of the dead gossip to its long abode. 


Grizzy, although the sexton thought her dead 
As Hecuba or Priam, 
Was just that moment getting into bed 
In as good hea'th as I am— 
Her night-gown on—one foot just placed betwixt 
The sheets, when straight the bell s first sound 
Suiking her ear, she doubtingly glane’d round, 
And for a moment stood like one transfix d. 
She listen’d, and ano her dong 
Ccnvine’d her she had not been wrong— 
When, such her speed and eagerness, 
She huddled on scarce half her dress, 
Lest if delay’d some neighbor shou!d obtain 
The news before her— 
But slipshod seized upon the counterpane, 
And threw it o'er her, 
Then sallied forth, resolv'd to ask 
The reason of the sexton’s task. 


Meantime old ‘Dust to dust’ pursued 
His dreary work, 
In pensive, melancholy mood— 
Between each jerk, 
In these sage terms soliloquising— 
‘Well, Grizzy’s sudden death’s surprising ! 
She wur a queer one! ’cod if she wur living 
Tis just the time 
That she would climb 
The belfry stairs; ’twont cause much grieving! 
I'm devlish glad her earthly prattle’s o’er, 
And I shall ne’er be pester’d by her more.’ 


While he the last half-utter’d word 
Was speaking, 
He dropt the rope, and thought he heard 
A creaking— 
When turning promptly round, 
He at his elbow found 
His constant catechist, enrobed in while— 
His blood ran cold, his ha'r stood bolt upright— 
He bounded from the spot and roar’d aloud, 
‘Oh heavens, I’m lost! 
Tis Grizzy’s ghost, 
Risen to life, and walking in her shroud!’ 
No answer to her loud demands he utter’d, 
But ran and tumbled down the steeple stairs, 
While ever and anon he, faltering, mutter’d 
A mingled exorcism, half oaths, half prayers, 


Grizzy, astonish’d at his flight, 

Unconscious of his cause of fright, 

Ho‘ly pursued, her question bawling— 

He, sometimes running, sometimes sprawling, 
Had just arrived without the church, 
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When she appeard’d beneath the porch— 
Again her piercing voice, assailing 

His tingling ears, 

Enhance’d his fears— 
Onward he ran, the tomb-stone scaling, 
Deaf to Miss Gabble’s loud appeals, 
Who closely followed at his heels. 


An open grave layfin his way, 
Dug by himself that very day, 
But in his fear not now recollected, 
Thither by chance his footsteps were directed, 
Just when Grizzy’s outstretch’d hand 
Had seized his coat, 
And her wide throat 
Sent forth its shri lest notes to make him stand. 


*Twas now too late her harpy hold to quit, 

For down they fell, 

Headlong, pell-mell, 

He hallooiag, 

She foliowing, 
O’er the loose earth into the yawning pit. 
Nor did their hap end thus—the spiteful fates 
So manag’d that their prone descendi:g pates 
Met with such stunning contact at the bottom, 
That if a score of grenadiers had shot ’em, 
They could no more motionless have laid ’em 
Than this rude shock pro tempore had made ’em- 


Meantime a straggling villager by chance 
Passing, half drunk, 
The churchyard’s bound, 

Of Grizzy and the sexton caught a glance, 
Just as thny sunk 
Into the ground. 

Away he scamper’d like a bedlamite, 

Making a most outrageous knocking 
At many a door, 

On which, his friends around him flocking, 
He roundly swore 

He’d seen two ghosts, one black, the other white- 


During this space, the wag who had convey’d 
Of Grizzy’s death the counterfeit narration, 
Behind the churchyard wall had snugly laid, 
To watch his wily project’s consummation— 
Now creeping from his lurking-place, 
He smooth’d his laughter-wrinkled face, 

And rushing in among 

The terror-stricken throng, 
Vow'd that the whole alarm was wrong— 
Declared that he had also been 
Ocular witness of the scene, 
And that in lieu of apparitions, 
Sent to confirm their superstition:, 
The forms which met their neighbor’s view 
(He’d stake his life upon’t) were two 
Infernal habeas corpus knaves, 
Come down from town to rob the graves. 
‘Soif, said he, ‘you have the least regard 
For all your eear relations’ bones, 
Prepare yourselves with sticks and stones, 
And follow instantly to our church-yard.” 


Away the crew 
Like lightning flew, 
Seizing such rustic arms as chance provided — 
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Sickles and flails, 
And broken pales—- 

Then softly (wards the cemetery glided. 
Their chuckling leader pointeu out 

The well-mark’d grave, and made a stand, 
Then whistled, and his little band 

Press d on and compass‘d it about, 

Just as the vital spark, so long supprest, 
Became rex indled in the goss]p’s breast, 
And starting from her hideous dream, 

She utter’d a terrific scream, 

Which half aioused the sexton’s senses, 
Who, sti!l supposrug that he lay 

Beneath seme spell, began to pray 
Forgiveness for his manifold offences, 
“In such repentant, piteous terms, 

That all the crowd, sans mercy or reflection 
Proclaim’d them ministers of resurrection, 
Come to defraud the village worms, 

And swore by all their fathers’ graves around 
That back to back the cu!prits should be bound, 
And lodged within the village cage 

Without de'ay. Just in this stage 

The matter pended, when the peasant’s wives 

Alarm‘d by Grizzy’s shriek, 
And anxious for their husbands’ lives, 
Resolved the t:uth to seek— 

So, snatahing each a lantern or a torch, 

They moved, a flaring phalanx, to the church; 
Mix’d with the gaping crowd, and threw a light 
U;on this strange adventure of a night- 


Reader, imagine if you can, 

(For if I should attempt (o paint 

The scene, the likeness would be faint,) 
What wonder through the circle ran, 

When to their sober senses ’twas made clear 
The pair which they had striven to seize 
Were the old sexton, yet half dead with fear, 
And Grizzy Gabble in her night chemise! 


After s some score: of minutes spent 
Ta explanation 
And gratulation, 
All pa: ties to their pillows went— 
But from that moment Grizzy Gabble’s face 
Has ne'er been seen within the county's space. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


LEGEND OF BABICOMBE BAY. 


Dark wasthe night—the northern blast 
Across tbe ocean drove, 

When from her home pale Susan passed 
To seek the well known cove— 

Clasping unto her bosom fast 
The pledge of | .wless love. 


Far, far had her Sweet William strayed, 
To early vows untrue, 

And wedded with a wealthier maid, 
Forgetful of his Sue— 

A thing Sweet Williams, I’m afraid, 
Are rather apt to do. 





Mad with the tale, her fevered blood 
Through every vein ran wild— 

She gained the cliff—the raging flood 
Received that sinless child; 

When—vch, I wonder how she could !— 
The maniac mother smiled. 


A gush of tears fell fast and warm, 
As she cried with dread emotion, 
‘Rest, baby, rest that fairy form 
Beneath the rush of ocean— 
‘Tis calmer than the world’s rude storm; 
And kinder—I’ve a notion! 


‘The same rude waves sha!] ro}! o’er me 
That thy young limbs imjerse— 

Thy father, too, shall fol.ow thee, 
Dragged by a mother’s curse.’ 

She said, and plunged into the sea, 
For better or for worse. 


Now oft the simple country folk 
To this sad spot repair, 

When, wearied with their weekly yoke, 
They stea! an hour from care— 

And they that have a pipe to sinoke, 
They go and smoke it there. 


And ever as the village bell 
The Sabbath’s curfew tolls, 

O’er wood and wave, o’er flood and fell, 
Most mournful music rolls— 

And rustics cry, ‘Hark, there’s the knell~ 
The baby’s knell, by Goles!’ 


When soon a little pearly bark 
Skims o’er the level brine, 

Whose sails—when it is not too dark— 
With misty brightness shine— 

(Tho’ they @ho these strange vistons mark, 
Have sharper eyes than mine.) 


And, beauteous as tne morn is seen 
A baby on the prow, 

Dressed in a robe of silver sheen, 
With corals round his brow— 
A style of head dress not, I ween, 

Much worn by babies now- 


To yon red cliff, impelled by fate, 
The vessel speeds her way, 

And bearing on her phantom freight, 
She all but gains the bay, 

Where two pale shadows eager wait— 
And wait, alas! they may. 


Those spectre parents ne’er may gain 
That loved, that long lost prize, 
For, on the instant, swel’s the main, 
And wild shrieks rend the skies— 

And ere you've time to wink again, 


All the bright vision flies. 


Thus Devon's maids, when pressed to rove 
By evening s coming g'oom, 

In simple verse, to those they love, 
Record that infant’s doom— 

And thus their harbor’s woody cove 


Is called ‘the Baby's Combe.’ 





Poetry. 


From Poems and Ballads hy Schiller. 
TO THE SPRING. 


Welcome, gentle stripling, 
Nature's daring, thou— 

With thy basket ful of b’ossoms, 
A happy we come now! 


Aha!—and thou returnest, 
Heartily we greet thee— 

The loving and the fair one, 
Merrily we meet thee! 


Think’st thou of my maiden 
In thy heart of glee? 

I love her yet, the maiden— 
And the maiden yet loves me. 


For the maiden, many a blossom 
I begg’d—~and not in vain— 

I came again, a-begging, 
Aud thou—thou giv st again. 


Welcome, gent!e stripling, 
Nature’s darling, thou— 

With thy basket full of b'ossoms, 
A happy welcomé now. 





THE SNAIL. 


Travelling by tardy stages, 
Carrying thy house with ease; 
Like the wisest of the sages, 
Excellent Diogenes! 
Snail, I greet thee—why so gloomy? 
Tell me where thy sorrow lies— 
Hast thou mansion snug and roomy 
As a naked slug wou'd prize? 
Dost thou creep to herbage shady, 
Badgered by a scolding spouse? 
Art thou jealous that thy lady 
Occupies another house?’ 
‘Stranger, I have cause to cavil, 
Reason good to grieve, alack! 
I am doomed for, life to travel 
With a joad upon my back. 
O’er my journey slowly creeping, 
(Watch meas I. wander near,) 
It is watered by my weeping, 
Moisten’d by a slimy tear- 

Even Sindbad, on my credit, 
Suffered less than haplessfme,° 
His adventure—have you read it?— 
With ‘the Old Man of the Sea.’ 

After making efforts many, 
Vainly toiling night and day, 
Sindbad made him drunk, and then he 
Shook him off, and—turn’d away. 
Gladly would I burthens barter 
With thee, Sindbad—honest Jack! 
Though thy rider proved a Tartar, 
Wondrous fond of pick-a-back.’ 
Marve! not at my depression, 
I can never respite have, 
Victim to my indiscretion, 
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Sadly sinking to the grave. 
My abode has dwind'ed greatly — 
Yes, believe it, if you can, 
It was once a mansion stately, 
I was once a handsome man. 
Mothers in a thousand quarters 
Calculated on my pelf— 
And their less designing daughters 
Loved me for my humble self. 
Flatter’d by their kind advances, 
I was giddy with delight— 
Going out to balls and dances, 
Turning morning into night, 
Early hours thus despising, 
You may well suppose that I 
Never slept, till, Phoebus rising, 
Warn’d me in the eastern sky. 
All the morning friends unnumber’d 
To my dwelling used to come, 
And my servant, whilst I s!umber’d, 
To!d them 1 was not at home. 
Conscience sometimes made me suffer, 
But that short!y passed away— 
It became a great deal tougher, 
And I lied from day to day. 
Anger‘d by this conduct shocking, 
Death advanced with hasty stride— 
At my habitation knocking, 
And he would not be denied. 
Warning take, and wisely ponder— 
Ponder for the time to come; 
I (forever doom’d to wander,) 
Now am always found at home.’ 





THE SYREN AND THE FRIAR. 


‘Good Friar, good Friar! thy skiff turn aside, 
There’s danger a!one on the moonlit tile— 
Chill are the night-winds, but colder the wave— 
Yon biilow will meet thee, and sound o’er thy grave. 
Come hither with me, 
Neath the bounding sea, 
And merry and blithe our wedding shall be.” 


‘Maiden, whose glance is unearthly bright, 
And whose brow is fair as a vision of light, 
I fear not the tempest, I heed not its swell, 
But my soul seems linked to thy mystic spell— 
I cannot with thee 
? Neath the boundieg sea, 
For the dying have sent to be shrived by me.” 
‘Good Friar, good Friar! now say thou art mine, 
And the weaith of the ocean shall all be thine.’. 
‘Maiden, I dread thee, but charmed is my heart~ 
I'll come to thy bosom, though life should depart, 
And follow with thee 
Neath the bounding sea, 
Where merry and blithe our wedding shall be. 











Law Reform. 


From Bell's Life in London, 
LAW REFORM. 


This is the age for law reforms, or at 
least for the pretence of making them. 
Our own system, though in its principles 
most excellent, is in many respects defec- 
tive in its practice. We used the word 
defective here in its strict sense, as indica- 
ting the absence of a good, not the pres- 
ence of an evil. To this extent, that of| 
supplying deficiences, the labors of law re- 
formers may assuredly be well directed.| 
, And, though perhaps, we might easily fur- | 
nish instances in which objectionable | 
rules of law might be, with much advan-| 
tage to the country, removed, it will be as! 
well to confine attention at present to those | 
matters in which deficiences ought to be| 
applied. A case which has recently oc- 
curred in Belgium has brought to mind 
one instance in which our rules of practice 
are defective, and in which it ought to be 
an early care of the legislature to supply 
the deficiency. M.Caumartin has been 
tried at Brussels for the murder of a cer 
tain M. Sirey. The alleged murder was 
committed in a brawl arising from the jeal- 
ousy of the two men, mutually inflamed | 
by wine and by insult. The charge of 
murder had not been made out to the sat-| 
isfaction of the court, and the prisoner was 
acquitted on that charge; but as it ap- 











efit ought to be allowed to outweigh this 
possible evil, we may so far allow the force 
of ths objection as to say that we only put 
this forward as a matter well worthy of 
consideration. 

But we feel no such doubt about another 
practice of the foreign courts, now forcibly 


recalling to the mind the deficiencies of our 


English rules. To all criminal proceedings 
against one person for the murder of ano- 
ther are superadded proceedings at the 
suit of the relatives of the deceased to re- 
cover compensation for the loss of that life 
on which their own subsistence and station 
in society depended. We have no proceed- 
ings like these in our English law, and 
their absence is a reproach to the English 
system. By an odd sort of reasoning the 
English law gives a right to claim com- 
pensation for the temporary loss of ser- 
vices and support, but none when that loss 
has become permanent. It recognises the 
duty of achild to maintain its destitute 
parent, but if that child should be killed 
through the negligence or the wilfulness of 
any individual,the destitute parent could 
recover no compensation for the |: ss of that 
support which had so gratefully smoothed 
his path in the evening of his life. The 
same want of a fitting remedy is observa- 
ble in those circumstances when the great- 
est possible injury is inflicted on a whole 
family by the death of the husband and fa- 


peared that the accused had been armed |ther, on whom all depended for their sup- 


in a manner contrary to law, the court) port. Had he been wounded only, and 
sentenced him to the payment imposed by had he suffered but a week’s loss of the 
the law for that offence. This charge did | profits of his labor, he could have claimed 
not exist in the process: but had it been | damages for thatloss. But his death, which 





untrue, it was in the interest of the prison- | 
er to deny it, and to show either that he 
had not armed himself at all, or that the 
arms that he did carry were such as were 
al!owed by the law, and carried by all men 
at all times. The Belgian court, therefore, 
did not allow of the objection which would 
have been fatal in our courts, namely, 
that there was no distinct charge against 
the prisoner that he had been so armed: 
It is a good principle uf our law that no} 
man shall be punished except in respec: of| 








puts an end forever to the hopes of his fam- 
ily, founded on the industrious application 
of his talents and energies, gives his be- 
reaved wife and children no legal elaim 
against the estate of his destroyer. 





‘TO THE READERS OF THE ANGLO 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
The publishers of this Magazine find 
their time so much oceupied with other 


an offence of the charge of having been|/¢ngagements, that they can hardly do jus- 


guilty of which ke has received due notice. 
But this good principle may be, and in 
some instances we think is, carried too far. | 
Thus it is clear that where, as in this in-} 
stance, the accused knows that he is char- | 
ged with an offence which necessarily in-| 
volves the commission of another, the | 


court ought not, should the evidence clear-| 
ly make out the second offence, to be pre-| 


tiée to the Anglo-American, and they are 


jeonstrained to piIscc’TINVE it after the 


present number, which completes a vol- 
ume of six months. The sales of the late 
numbers have not been so good as the de- 
mand at first gave reason to expect. 
Those who have paid in advance, will 


vented frem passing sentence in respect of be furnished with that popular newspaper, 


that offence, 

But should it be objected that this might’ 
introduce some degree of uncertainty as to 
the offences which, when once arraigned 


ithe Yankee Narioy, to the full amount of 
arrearages; or if they prefer some other 


publication, or to have their money refun- 


at a criminal bar,a man might be called ded, their wishes shall be gratified by mak- 


on to answer, and that nospeculative ben- | 


ing them known to the publishers. 











